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HAMLET,  n'v.  ^.^v  A^'A 


AND 


AS  YOJJ  LIKE  IT.    ^  ^v  /^.  , 


A  SPECIMEN 


OF 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


^etfft  h  su»(  Afaf ov  «vOi0-d'(u  au<rov»  [TifUftWo;]  «mc  tw  Ofxtigou  voiiiff'tv  oo^etKtit      * 
x'mo'tu'n'  TOf  ^1  ffi«riy«  Ei  vote  a^ewM;  nvrtypafotf  tmytunwt  wu  fAn  mc  «l^ 

Biogt  Inertfi  Timon.  Anut,  4to.  1 698,  p.  600. 

«  And  surely,  if  men,  by  the  help  of  that  bleised  art  ef  correedng  old  copies^ 
proceed  to  amend*  and  upon  private  fande  doe  premmme  thus  to  alter  pablike 
reoDcds,  shortly  wee  shall  have  just  cause  generally  to  esteeme  those  copies  most 
correct,  which  least  have  been  corrected." — EBBpSeatim  cfa  place  tn  iV/yMu,  ai 
the  end  of  Sir  H.  SavU^t  TaeUui,  1621,  p.  224»  John  BUL 

Qos  in  Teteribns  Hbris  reperta  motare  imperiti  solent,  dam  librariomm  in- 
'sectari  ioscitiam  voliinty  snam  oonfitentor. — QfiaU.  JL  ix,  c,  to. 
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For  it  is  a  thyng  uieth  bel^veable  how  mnche  and  how  boldely  u  wdl  the 
oommoi  writen  that  from  trnie  totymehaTe  copied  oat  the  booties  oifPliitarchiiB» 
as  also  oertaio  that  have  thoaght  theimselves  liabie  to  cootroUe  and  ^meiid  all 
mennes  doojnges,  have  taken  upon  theim  in  diis  antoor,  who  ought  with  all 
revereode  to  h«fe  been  liandleecl  of  theim,  and  with  all  feaie  to  luive  been 
preserred  from  altrejng  depravjng  or  corruptYng.  For  never  hath  there  been 
emonge  die  greiie  writers  any  one  more  holy  men  Plutarchos,  or  better  worthie 
of  all  menne  to  bee  read.  Bat  the  veraye  same  thyng  hath  provoked  pemns 
destrons  of  glorie,  and  of  lucre,  to  deprave  and  corrupt  thb  autour,  to  putte  in 
more  then  he  wrote,  and  also  to  leave  out  of  tliat  he  wrote,  which  ought  moste 
of  all  to  have  feared  them  from  soo  doyng.  For  everie  wnter  the  better  ac- 
cepted and  sette  by  that  he  u,  and  the  greater  naue  that  he  hath  emong  learned 
menne,  so  muche  tiie  rather  shall  he  for  lucre  and  avauntsge  bee  comptod. — 
Fr^iiee  to  Enmiu^s  ApdppMhegm^,  ^  ^te.  UdaU,  ISmo.  1549;  p^  9. 

• 

Now,  what  thanke  suche  persones  are  worthie  to  have  whiche  dooe  in  this 
#yse  shbre  axid  defyle  the  Dookte  of  famous  autores,  I  will  not  at  this  tjpic 
reasoOy  but  tmely  m6  thytiketh  it  m  Ttfaye  sacriliege. 

lb,  pk  1 4.  or  SignaL  iii. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE  READER. 


It  has  been  often  and  justly  observed,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  every 
succeeding  editdr  of  Shakespeare's  Works, 
has  been  to  expose  the  unwarrantable  license 
taken  with  the  text  by  his  predecessors,  and 
to  restore  the  readings  of  the  old  and  true 
copies.  One  of  these  alone  can,  under  any 
just  title,  be  received  as  an  authenticated 
copy*  This,  in  1623,  seven  years  after  the 
author's  death,  was  seqt  out  into  the  world 
in  folio^  by  two  of  his  "  fellows,^'  Heminge 
and  Condell ;  who  were  also  legatees  in  his 
will.  In  their  dedication  to  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  they  call  this 
publication  a  discharge  of  a  pious  duty.  This 
dedication  is  plainly,  also,  the  work  of  a 
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scholar;  and  has  been  -  assigned,  as  well  as 
their  preface,  to  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  latter 
of  these^  they  pronounce  all  prior  publica- 
tions of  his  Plays  (the  poems  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  being  the 
only  works  that  he  is  known  to  have  pub- 
lished himself)  to  be  surreptitious ;  and  these 
absolute,  and  taken  from  papers,  that  scarce 
received  frokn  their  author  a  blot.  From  the 
number  o^  years,  however,  during  which  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  stage,  his  plays, 
owing  to  various  causes,  must  have  un- 
dergone considerable  alteration*  Retrench- 
ments, it  will  be  seen,  had  been  made:  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enlargement 
from  what;  is  said  in  the  title-page  of  the 
quarto  edition  of  Hamlet,  in  I6II:  which 
in  terms  states  that  play  to  have  been  then 
«  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it 
was/'  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded, from  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  folio  plays  of  Heminge  abd  Ck)ndell 
issued  from  the  press,  that  generally  they 
were  faithful  copies  of  what  was  at  that  time 
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presented  to  the  public;  or,  at  most,  re- 
ceived no  other  additions  than  ftuch,  as,  by 
the  aid  of  the  author's  papers,  were  supplied  «■ 
That  in  a  volume  so  large  many  important 
typographical  errors  should  occur,  was  to 
be  expected ;  and  that  many  omissions  were 
made  of  passages  probably  not  io  stage  use, 
as  not  contributing  to  the  main  action, 
has  been  established  by  reference  to  those 
'^maimed  and  surreptitious  quartos:"  and 
from  them  many  additional  passages  of  great 
beauty  have  been  recovered* 

From  no  other  than  one  of  the  above 
sources  can  a  faithful  editor  be  warranted 
in  drawing :  he  can  follow  no  other  text :  and 
so  closely  does  Mr.  Home  Tooke  adhere  to 
this,  or  even  a  stricter,  principle,  as  to  insist, 
that  this  folio  is  ^^  the  only  edition  worth  re* 
garding;^'  and  though  he  admits  it  has  ^^  some 
palpable  .miBprints,"  he  would  have  it  re- 
printed  literatim^  ^^  not  to  risk  the  loss  of 
Shakespeare's  genuine  text,  which  it  assuredly 
contains/' — Divers,  of  Purlby,  II.  52, 3. 

This  folio,  then,  is  made  the  groundwork 
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of  the  proposed  edition  and  present  speci- 
men,  in  whidbi  also  will  be  admitted  such 
additional  matter  as  kas,  occurred  in  the 
twenty  quartos  published  by  Mr.  SteiBvens. 
Several  others  unquestionably  exist ;  but  in* 
accessible  in  private  hands,  or  scarce  less  so 
in  public  repositories.  Wherever  the  reading 
of  the  folio  is  departed  irom,  the  folio  text 
is  given  in  its  place  on  the  mar^ ;  but  un^ 
less  any  thing  turns  upon  the  old  spelling, 
in  which  case  it  is  retained  in  the  text,  the 
modem  spelling  is  throughout  adopted :  and 
the  punctuation  is  altogether  taken  into  the 
editor's  hands.  Wherever  also  such  altera- 
tions as  appear  material  are  found  in  the 
fdio  1632,  they  are  noticed  in  the  margin : 
but  that  work,  which  was  not  published  till 
two  years  after  Heminge,  the  survivor  of  the 
two  first  editors,  was  dead,  and  without  the 
name  of  any  editor,  we  hold  in  Uttle  estima* 
tion;  it  being  full  of  arbitrary  alterations, 
which  we  conceive  Mr*  Malone  has,  in  most 
instances,  demonstrated  to  be  foreign  to  the 
style  and  character  of  our  author's  writings. 


IX 


The  pubHeatioB,  however,  is  so  close  to  the 
time,  and.  some  pexsons  have  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it,  that  though  we  do 
not  think  it  intrinsically  of  much  more  value 
than  as  serving,  in  several  instances,  to  con« 
firm  the  notions,  generally  adopted,  of  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  fint  folio,  we  have  yet^ 
pointed  out  most  of  its  variations,  either  in 
the  margin  or  notes. 

Not  to  interpose  any  thing  of  length  be- 
tween  the  author  and  his  reader,  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  throw  the  notes  that  are 
grammatical,  philological,  critical,  historical, 
or  explanatory  of  usages,  to  the  end  of  each 
play;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  of 
the  text,^  to  give  such  only  as  were  imme- 
diately necessary  to  explain  our  author's 
meaning.  As  to  the  number  pf  oiu*  notes, 
the  mixed  and  various  scenes  of  Shakespeare 
embrace  so  great  a .  rariety  and  vast  extent 
of  matter,  and  talent  and  intelligence  are 
so  very  variously  and  unequally  distributed, 
that  to  adjust  exactly  the  ^*  too  much  or  too 
little,^  is  utterly  impracticable.    But  though 
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we  write  for  those  who  ate  in  want  of  aid, 
and  think  it  better  that  some  should  con- 
ceive offence  at  being  taught,  than  that  any: 
should  be  at  a  loss  for  information,  we  have 
made  no  comments  but  where  we  have  folc 
doubt  ourselves,  or  seen  that  others  have; 
and  we  have  suffered  nothing  like  difficulty 
to  pasa  without  offering  our  conjecture  at 
least,  or  acknowledging  our  inability  to  re- 
move it.  The  number  may  indeed  have 
swelled  beyond  our  wish :  and  it  is  true^  that 
not  a  few  of  them  have  been  written,  lest  the 
reader,  misled  by  great  names,  should  adopt 
what  we  conceive  to  be  manifest  error* 
Having  taken  the  arrangement  of  the  scenes, 
&c*  from  the  cuiTent  edition  of  Mr.  Reed, 
and  had  that  edition  in  our  eye  throughout, 
,  we  have  adopted  a  large  portion  of  its  notes; 

« 

as  we  have  also  many  of  the  observations  and 
illustrations  of  subsequent  writers. 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  ha^  been  chosen 
as  a  specimen ;  not  as  being  the  most  perfect 
of  our  author's  dramas,  but  because,  in  many 
points  of  view,  it  offered  more  matter  for 
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discussion,  than  any  other  of  his  plays.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  always  excited  a  great 
degree  of  interest ;  and,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
is  now  highly  popular  with  the  British  pub* 
lie :  and  As  You  like  it,  a  comedy  of  the 
highest  general  interest,  is,  as  we  conceive, 
the  most  elegant  of  our  author's  compositions 
of  this  class. 

This  is  all  that  it  has  been  thought  neces« 
9ary  to  state  with  respect  to  the  principle  of 
the  work.  Of  the  work  itself,  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  the  materials  for  the  whole  have 
been  long  collected ;  and  that  more  than  the 
half  of  that  whole  lias  been  worked  up  with 
as  much  care  as  the  parts  now  presented  to 
the  public,  without  the  least  regard  to  what 
the  play  was,  or  distinction  as  to  the  degree 
of  its  merit  or  popularity.  As  to  the  order 
in  which  the  plays  are  to  be  printed,  as  well 
as  in  the  division  of  acts  and  scenes,  it  is 
our  purpose,  consulting  the  convenience  and 
habits  of  our  readers,  to  follow  the  current 
edition,  that  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  by 
Reed ;  as  is  done  in  the  present  specimen* 


•  »" 


Licentious  and  coBJectural  emendation  has 
iM>t  been  confined  merdy  to  our  author's 
text.  Hisnun^  has,'  without  any  sufficient 
warrant,  and  against  the  use  and  evidence 
of  his  own  age,  and  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards,  been  barbarously  corrupted.  As 
he  published  it,  it  was  uniformly  Shake- 
speare ;  and  in  his  Sonnets,  printed  seven  or 
eight  years  before  his  death,  it  is  given  with 
a  hyphen;  Shake-speare,  not  only  in  the  tide, 
but  in  the  running  line  at  the  head  of  every 
leaf  throughout  the  book.  It  is  so  also  pub- 
lished in  the  address  of  one  of  the  copies  of 
commendatory  verses,  prefixed  to  the  folios. 
As  he  published  it,  all  his  contemporaries 
printed  it :  and  such  printing,  with  a  pronun- 
ciation correspondent  with  the  spelling,  de- 
scended to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  only  then  upon  his  subscriptions  to  his 
will  and  a  mortgage  deed,  fac-similes  of 
which  are  given  in  Reed's  edition,  that  the 
modern  alteration  of  his  name  to  Shak- 
speare  is  founded.  But  as  in  one  out  of 
these  four  signatures  the  last  syllable  of  his 
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name  is  abbreviated,  and  in  two  others  spelt 
by  abbreviation  differently  from  what  is  oh 
all  hands  admitted  to  be  the  proper  spelling 
of  his  name,  it  is  not  easy  t9  conceive  why 
his  having,  solely  in  these  instances,  spelt  the 
first  syllable  ^so  differently,  should  be  taken 
as  a  decisive  proof  that  his  name  was  not 
there  also  abbreviated,  and  was  other  than  he 
had  himsdf  in  print  given  it,  and- the  whole 
world  besides  had  for  many  generations  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  and  had  so  printed  and  pro- 
nounced  it.  For  these  reasons,  and  others 
to  be  another  day  set  forth  more  in  detail, 
we  have  continued  the  old  reading  of  his 
time,  and  call  our  author  Shakespeare. 

*^*  The  letters  O.  C.  or  old  copies,  in  the 
margin,  always  signify  the  quartos  and  folios 
of  1623 ;  and  generally,  but  not  necessarily, 
that  of  1632. 

The  additions  from  the  quartos  are  put 
within  brackets. 


•  • 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


HAMLET.    TEXT. 


P.  4.  **  When  he  the  ambitiouB."  '<  He"  should  be  withm 
brackets,  being  restored  from  the  quartos. 

P.  13.  ''  Seem  to  me."  So  the  quartos.  **  Seemed'  the 
folios. 

P.  23.  <«  From  this  time."  So  the  quartos.  ''lbr"&c.the 
folios.    Note  b.  after  '<  exercised"  add,  *<  See,  greenly.*' 

P.  25,  b.  The  passage  beginning  '*  Thb  heavy  hc»aed,"  and 
ending  **  to  his  own  scandal,*'  shomd  be  included  in  brackets, 
as  taken  from  the  quartos. 

P.  30, 1.  1.  Opposite  *'  porcupine^*  insert  in  the  margin  **  par" 
penHne"*  O.  C. 

lb.  **  With  traitorous  gifts."  So  the  quartos.  The  folios 
read  **  hath  traitorous  gins,"  and  omit  the  parenthesis  diat 
follows. 

P.  34.    '*  Whirling,"  quartos,  is  **  hurling*'  in  the  folios. 

P.  40.    "  God  be  wi'  jrou''  is  in  O.  C. ''  ^*'  throughout. 

P*  40.  *'  So  he  doe$  indeed"  the  quartos  read;  **  has''  the 
folios. 

NOTES  ON  HAMLET. 

P.  6.  n.  la  After  "  commentators,"  add,  *'  who  have  la- 
boured the  point.*' 

P.  13.  n« 30.  For  '^  in  the  sense/'  read  ''  no^  in  the  sense;*' 
and  after  *'  author's  works,*'  omit  '*  where." 

P.  35.  n.  S)8.  Add,  '*  We  however  find  this  to  have  been  the 
language  of  the  day.    J.  Heywood  says  of  Mars  and  Venus : 

**  The  teUtale  sunne  strught  to  the  smith  discovers 
**  TV  aduUerate  practise  of  this  amorous  payre." 

Britaines  Troy.  to.  1609,  P-  ^OQ.*' 
P.  123.  n.  3a    For  ''  the  Promptwxr.  pamUar^**  r&ua  "  two 
works." 

P.  128.  n.  44.  For  ''  See  II  H.  IV.  Falst.  &c."  read,  *'  But 
Mr.  Ritson  says,  the  Cornish  chough  is  pronounced  b^  the  na- 
tives chaw;  and  though  the  word  is  not  spelt  here,  as  it  is  in  I H. 
IV.  Falst.  IL  2.  cAtf^  it  may  yet,  from  its  association  with 
wealth,  be  much  doubted  wlieuier  it  has,  in  either  instance,  any 
rdation  to  that  bird." 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.    TEXT. 
P. 60.  For '« South-sea*^ discovery,'*  read, ''  South-sea^.'* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Claudius^  King  of  Denmark. 

Hamlet,  son  to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  the  pre^ 

sent  King. 
Folonius,  Lord  Chamberlain^ 
Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet. 
Laertes,  so7i  to  Polomus. 
Voltimand,    -v 

Guildenstem^J 
Osrick,  a  courtier. 
Another  courtier. 
A  Priest. 

Marcellus,      >  Officers. 
\  Barnardo,       y     ^^ 

Francisco,  a  soldier. 
Reynaldo,  servant  to  Polonius. 
A  Captain.    An  Ambassador. 
Ghost  of  Hamlet s  father. 
Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway* 

Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark^  and  mother  of  Hamlet. 
Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius. 

LordSj  Ladies^  Officers^  Soldiers^  Players^  Grave^' 
Aggers,  SailorSy  Messengers^  and  other  Attends 
ants. 

SCENE,  EUinore. 

o 


HAMLET, 

PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Elsinore.    A  Platform  before  the  Castle. 

Francisco  on  his  Post.   Enter  to  him  Barnardo. 

Bar.  Who's  there  ? 

Fran.       Nay,  answer  me  :*  stand,  and  unfold*" 
Yourself. 

Bar.  Long  live  the  king!"" 

Fran.  Barnardo  ? 

Bar.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Bar.  ^Tis  now  struck  twelve  ;^'^  get  thee  to  bed, 
Francisco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief^  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter 
cold. 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Bar.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

*  me]  i.  e.  me  who  am  already  on  the  watch,  and  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  watch-word.    Snivivs. 

^  unfold]    Announce,  make  known. 

*■  Long  live,  &c.]    The  watch-word. 
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Bar.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch/^^  bid  them  make  haste. 


Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

« 

Fran.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho !  Who 
is  there  ? 

HoR.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  ^^^  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night.^*^ 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ? 

Fran.  Barnardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla!  Barnardo! 

Bar.  Say. 

What,  ii  Horatio  there  ? 

HoR.  A  piece  of  him. 

Bar.  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Mar- 
cellus. 

HoR.  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to- 
night ? 

Bar.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  'tis  but  our  fantasy ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ;  ^** 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,'  and  speak  to  it 

*■  Appraoe  our  eyes]   *<  To  approove  or  confirme.    Ratum 
habere  aliquid."    Baret's  Alvearle,  Fo.  1580. 

<*  Approves  the  common  liar«"    Ant.  &  CI.  1. 1.  Dem. 

See  Two  G.  of  V.  Prot.  V.  4. 


. . 


sc.  /.         PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 

Has.  Tush !  tush !  'twill  not  appear. 

Bar.  •  Sit  down  awhile; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story, 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen.^ 

HoR.  Well,  sit  we  down. 

And  let  us  hear  Barnardo  speak  of  this. 

Bar.  Last  night  of  all, 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  ana  myself. 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar.   Peace,  break  thee  off;   look,  where  it 
comes  again ! 

Enter  Ghost. 

Bar.   In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's 
dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio.^ 

Bar.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Ho- 
ratio. 

HoR.  Most  like : — ^it  harrows  me  with  fear,  and 
wonder.^^ 

Bar.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

HoR.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of 
night,** 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 


^  fVhai  we  have  seen]  We  must  here  supply,  **  witb,''  or  **  by 
rdotmg." 

^  Usurp^it  this  time  of  night]  Abuses,  uses  against  right, 
and  the  order  of  things. 

**  He  but  usurp'd  his  life;*'  i.  e.  occupied  it  beyond,  and  out 
of  its  season.    End  of  Lear. 
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In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee, 

speak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

« 

Bar*  See !  it  stalks  away. 

HoRn  Stay ;  speak :  speak  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

[Esit  Ghost. 

Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Bar.  How  now,  Horatio?  you  tremble,  and  look 
pale : 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

HoR.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch* 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on. 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
•  PoUm.    He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks*  on  the  ice.^^^ 
'Tis  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just  at  this  dead 
hour,^'^ 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,''  I 
know  not ; 
But  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion,"" 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 


*■  I  miefat  n<^  this  believe,  &c.]  I  could  not :  it  had  not  been 
permittea  me^  &c.  without  the  full  and  perfect  evidence,  &c. 

^  In  what  particular  thought  to  wotJc]  In  what  particular 
course  to  set  my  thoughts  at  work :  in  what  particular  train  to 
direct  the  mind  and  exercise  it  in  conjecture. 

*  gross  and  scope']   Uoon  the  whole,  and  in  a  general  view. 


O.C. 


sc.  I.         PRINCE  OF  DENMARK.  6 

■ 

Mae.  Good  now/  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows, 
Why  this  s^me  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart*^  for 'implements  of  war ; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,^*^^  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week : 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  ; 
Who  is't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

HoR.  That  can  I  j 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.    Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Diu*'d  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteemed  him,) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  conopdct. 
Well  ratified  by  law,  and  heraldry,^"^ 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands, 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king ;  which  had  returned 
To  the  mheritance  <rf  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  covenant 
And  carriage  of  the  article  *  design*d,^*'^  •  dwcigne. 

His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras,   J^.  Jesa. 
Of  unimproved  mettle ^'^^  hot  and  full. 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes  ^ 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise  *      , 

That  hath  a  stomach  in*t  :^^  which  is  no  other 
(And  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state) 
But  to  recover  of  us  by  strong  hand 


^  *  Good  nffui]  In  good  time:  d  la  bonne  heme.  An  interjec- 
tion, a  gentle  exclamation  of  intreaty.— Johns.  Diet.  As  an 
adverb  he  interprets  it,  uxU.  * 

^  mdrf]    Marketing,  exchange.  •    •  < 
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And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands. 

So  by  his  father  lost :  And  this,  I  take  it. 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparation ; 

The  source  of  this  our  watch ;  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  posthaste  and  romage^^^^  thro'  the  land* 

[Bar.  I  think  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,*  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  thro*  our  watch ;  so  like  the  king. 
That  was  and  is  the  question  of  these  wars/'**^ 

HoR.  A  moth^"^  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  ey^. 

.  In  the  most  high  and  palmy*"  state  of  Rome, 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  /ulius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 

Disasters  in  the  sun  ;^'*^  and  the  moist  star,^*^^ 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 

Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day*^  with  eclipse.  i 

And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events,^*^^ 

As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,^*'^ 

Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 

Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — y^        , 
■ 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

But,  soft ;  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 
X  I'll  cross  it,  though  it  bl^st  me. — Stay^  illusion  J 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  pf  voice,"* 
.  Speak  to  me : 
If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, . 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 

•  sorf]  Fall  in  with  the  idea  of:  suit,  accord. 

^  palmy  state]     Outspread,  flourishing.     Of  victory  palm 
branches  were  the^  emblem. 

^  stands — sick  to  dooms^y]    To  death,  to  extinction^  as  at 
the  day  of  doom^.   Stands  is  depends. 

'  sounds  or  tCs^'tfvdce^    ArtictilitiMi. 


sc.  I.        PRINCE  OF  DENMARK.  7 

Speak  to  me : 

Ir  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth  j^*'^ 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cock  crows. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak. — Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mab.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ?• 

HoR.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Bar.  'Tishere! 

HoR.  ,  Tis  here ! 

Mar.  'Tis  gone !  [Exit  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable,^^^ 
And  our  vain,  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Bar.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

HoR.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heardf, 
Tne  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn,^^^ 
Doth  with  his  lofty *"  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea^^^  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies^''^ 
To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.^^ 
Some  say,*  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  conies,      •  s«yes. 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated,  ^^^^'  ^^' 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir*  abroad ;    ^JJJ^- 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike,  1623, 33. 
No  fairy  ^^^  takes,*  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm,  •  so  4tof. 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.^*^  leaTss 

*  Pariizan}    Pertuuane^  Fr«  halberd. 
^  kfh'\    H%b  and  loud 
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Hoe.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,^^'^  in  russet  mantle  dad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mas.  Let's  do*t,  I  pray;  and  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently. 

{Exeunt. 
SCENE  IL 

TAe  same.    A  Room  qf  State  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
death 
The  memory  be  green  ;^  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow**  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister^  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  we,  as  'twere  with  a  defeated  joy,^ 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole. 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd'' 

*  green]    Fresh.    See  Rom.  &  JuL  IV.  3.  JuL 

^  tciuti  sorrow]    Sober  grief,  pafision  ducreelly  leiiied. 

*  barred]   Exduded :  acted  without  the  coocunwoe  oC 
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Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along : — ^For  all,  oi}r  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth ; 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  this  dream'  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law,^^^ 
To  our  most  valiant  brother, — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourselfy  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is :  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras,— 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose,  to  suppress 
His  further  gait^^^  herein ;  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject : — '^  and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business^  with  the  king,  more  tnan  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.  ^^^ 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cob.  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show 
our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. 
{Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit;  What  is't,  Laertes? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose*  your  voice  i""   What  wouldst  thou  beg,  •  so+tw. 

Laertes,  ^^  3  ^ 

*  Colleagued  tvi^A  this  dream]    United  with  this  wild  conceit. 

^  power  to  hmneu]    For  the  purpose  of,  to  transact,  business. 

^  You  cannot  ipeak  qfreamm  to  the  Dane^ 
And  lo$e  your  voke]    Of  any  matter  fit  to  be  brought  under 
discuffsiony  and  throw  away  your  labour. 
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That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.* 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes-?    . 

Laer.  My  dread  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favour**  to  return  to  France  j 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Den- 
mark, 
To  shew  my  duty  in  your  coronation  ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  fathers  leave?  Whatsay* 
Polonius  ? 

Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  [wrung  from  me  my  slow 
leave. 
By  laboursome  petition  ;  and,  at  last, 
IJpon  his  will  I  sealed  my  hard  consent  '.^ 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes!  time  be 
thine  </ 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will  I 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, 

*  The  head  is  not  more  native^  &c.]  The  principal  parts  of  the 
body  are  not  more  natural^  instrumental,  or  necessary  to  each 
other,  than  is  the  throne  natural  to,  and  a  machine  acted  upon 
and  under  the  guidance  of,  your  father, 

^  Your  leave  and Javour}  The  favour  of  your  leave  granted, 
the  kind  permission.  Two  substantives  with  a  copulative  being 
here,  as  is  the  frequent  practise  of  our  author,  used  for  an 
adjective  and  substantive:  an  adjective  sense  is  given  to  a  sub- 
stantive.   See  **  Law  and  Heraldry,"  sc.  1.  Horatio. 

'  Upon  his  tuill  I  seaVd  my  hard  consent"}  At  or  upon  his 
earnest  and  importunate  suit,  I  gave  my  full  and  final,  though 
hardly  obtained  and  reluctant,  consent. 

*  Take  thy  fair  hour  !  time  he  thine  ! 

And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will  I]  Catch  the  au- 
spicious moment!  DC  time  thjr  own  1  and  may  the  exercise  of 
tliy  fairest  virtues  fill  up  those  its  hours,  that  are  wholly  at  jroor 
command ! 
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Ham.  a  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
klnd/^>  [Aside. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on 
,  you? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'the 
sun.^*> 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour* 

off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids,** 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  'tis  common;  all  that  lives ^^'  must 

die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,^  madam,  it  is  common.'' 

Queen.  If  it  be,       •  ^  ^  c 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not 
seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath,^^ 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show  \^^^^ 
These,  but  the  trappings^  and  the  suits  of  woe* 


^.  nighted  colour]  Blacky  night-like  5  as  presently  he  says, 
**  inky  cloak :  *'  and  in  Lear,  IV.  5,  Regan  spealcs  of  the  **  nighted 
iife,'^  of  '<  the  dark  and  blinded  Gloster." 

^  vailed  lids]  Cast  down.  See  M.  of  V.  Salar .  1. 1 .  &  L.  L.  L. 
V.  2.  Boyet. 

^  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common]  Similar  examples  of  frailty, 
connected  with  such  an  event,  are  the  thii^s  or  occurrences, 
that,  he  would  have  it  inferred,  were  common. 

'  trappings}  Trappings  eire  *  furnishings/  as  in  Lear  IIL  I. 
Kent. 
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HAMLET, 


AIT  I. 


King.  Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  na- 
ture, Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his  ;*  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  **  But  to  pers^ver 
In  obstinate  condolement,''  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shews  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven  ;** 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled . 
For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense,* 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  Fye !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day. 
This  must  be  so.     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unpre vailing^  woe ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  mr  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love, 


■  Thatjdtker  loity  ha  Am]  «« That  lost  father  (of  your  father, 
i.  e.  your  grandfather)  or  father  so  lost,  lost  his." 

^  do  obsequious  sorrow]  Follow  with  becomiog  and  ceremo* 
nious  observance  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  See  III.  H.  VI. 
FaUier.  II.  5.  &  M.  W.  of  W.  IV.  2.  Falst.    We  have 

<*  Shed  obsequious  tears  upon  his  trunk.*' 

Tit.  Andr.  V.  3.  Luc. 

^  obstinate  condolement]    Ceaseless  and  unremitted  expression 

of  grief. 

*  incorrect  to  keaven"]    Contumacious  towards. 


as  common 


As  any  the  most  vuigar  thing  to  sense]  To  sense  is  as  **  ad- 
dressed to**  sense:  in  every  hour's  occurrence  offisring  itself  to 
our  observation  and  feelings. 

**  Most  sure  and  mdgar,**    heat,  IV.  6.  Gent. 

'  unprevailing]   Fruitless,  unprofitable. 
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Tlian  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son,^ 
Do  I  impart  toward  you/*'^    For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire : 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you*  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  L^t  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers, 
Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  ^  in  grace  whereof,*" 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day ,^*^^ 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clpuds  shall  tell ; 
And  the   kings   rouse  the    heaven   shall   bruit 

again, ^**^ 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Lords,  8^*  Polonius, 

and  Laertes. 

« 

Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  ^**^  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  ^^  'gainst  self-slaughter !    O  God  !  O 

God! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fye  on't !  O  fye !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
lliat  grows  to  seed;  things  rank,  and  gross  in 

nature. 
Possess  it  merely."*    That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead ! — ^nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 

*  bend  yQu\    Dispose,  incline. 

^  SiU  tmiUng  to  my  hcarf]     To  is  o^  .*  gladdens. 

*  in  grace  tohereqf]    Respectful  regard  or  honour. 

*  merelj/]     Wholly.    See  Tempest,  1. 1.  Anton. 
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So  excellent  a  king ;  that  ^sds,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  ^^^^  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  nqt  beteem^*®^  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  wh^,  she  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on/**    And  yet,  within  a  month,— 
Let  me  not  think  on'tj — Frailty,  thy  name  is 

woman ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ; — why  she,  even  she, — 
,  O  heaven!  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,* 

Would  have  mourn'd  longer, — married  with  my 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  Within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married : — O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good  y 
But  break,  my  heart :  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 


Enter  Horatio,  Barkardo,  a/nd  Marcellus. 

HoR.  Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio,— or  I  do  forget  myself. 

HoR.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant 
ever. 

Ham^  Siri  c(iy  good  friend;  I'll  change  that 
name  with  you.^ 

*"  Discourse  of  reason]    Faculty  of  discussing  and  reasoning. 
See  Tr.  &  Cr.  H.  %  Heel.  &  infra  IV.  4.  Haml. 

^  ru  change  thai  name  MiMh  vott]     fleciprocally  uso :  >  TU  put 
myself  upon  an  exact  level  wito. 
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And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ?— 
Marcellus  ? 


Mar.  My  good  lord, 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  good  even,^*^ 
sir. 
But  what,  in  faith,*  make  you^  from  Wittenberg  ? 

HoR.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  vou  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not. mock  me,  fellow- 
student  ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

HoR.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

Ham.  ITirift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd 
meats  ^*'^ 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe^**^  in  heaven 
Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! — 
My  father, — Methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

HoR.  Where, 

My  lord? 

Ham.     In  my  mind's  eye,^"^  Horatio. 

HoR.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king.^ 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I -shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 


^  in'foiili]   Faithfully  and  honestly,  in  pure  and  sunple  yerity. 

^  Bui  VBhat  make  wou\    k  your  object  ?  Are  you  doing.  See 
M.  W.  of  W.  IV.  2.  Mrs.  Page. 

f  goodly  Ung}   See  <•  goodUest/'  H.  VIII.  IV.  2.  Z  Oent. 
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» 

Ham.  Saw!  who? 

Hob.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  ! 

Hon.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while* 
With  an  attent  ear ;  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hob.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Barnardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waste  ^^^  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encountered.    A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  ^^^  exactly,  cap-^pe. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march, 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd. 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprized  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;   whilst  they,  be- 

stiird 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,^*^ 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night  kept  the  watch : 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. 
The  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mab.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we 
watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  i^^ 

Hob.  My  lord,  I  did ; 

But  answer  made  it  none :  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address*" 

*  Season  your  admiraHonfor  a  xvhile 
With  an  attent  ear]    dj  close  attention  qaalify  or  restrain 
the  expression  of  your  astonishment. 

'  addreii]    Make  ready.    See  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  1.  PhiL 
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Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  i 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  ;^*^ 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

HoR.  As  I  do  live,  iriy  honoured  lord,  'tis  true  j 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down*  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it.  ,     - 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm*d,  say  you  ? 

All.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  i 

All*  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not 

His  face  ? 

Hoe.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up.  ^^ 
Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowniiigly  ? 

HoR.  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  f  Pale,  or  red? 

HoR.  Nay,  very  pale. 

'  Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hon.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

HoR.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like, 

Very  like :  Stay'd  it  long  ? 

HoR.   While  one  with  moderate  haste  might 
tell  a  hundred. 

Mar.  Bbr.  Longer,  longer. 

*  wrii  dawn]    Prescribed  by. 
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Hon.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

•griwpd.       Ham.  His  beard  was  grizly?*  no* 

SoR.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd/*^ 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-riight ; 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

HoR.  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  mv  noble  father's  person, 
111  speak  4o  it,  though  ^ell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  aU, 
If  .you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight, 
•  teodbie.   Let  it  be  treble*  in  your  silence  still  ;^^*^ 
*^*        And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 

Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue ; 
I  will  requite  your  lovea:  So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt.eleven  and.twelve, 
I'll  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you :  Farewell. 
\Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bsr« 

NARDO. 

My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 

I  doubt  some  foul  play:  ^ would,  the  liight  were 

come! 
Till  then,  sit  still,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's 

eyes.  \^3AU 


SCENE  Hi 

A  Room  in  Polonius'  House. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Lasr.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd;  farewell: 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit,  ^ 

*  iciiefU]    Favourable  means. 
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And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling^  of  his  fa« 
vours. 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy**  nature, 
*  Forward, «  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting,       •  Fnmwi 
The  [perfume  and]  suppliance  of  a  minute;*  i«»»s«. 

No  more. 

Ope.      No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews, ^  and  bulk;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes^ 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withaL  ^^^   Perhaps,  he  loves  yoii  iiow  j 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will;  *  ^®^  but,  you  must  fear. 
His  greatness  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  sanctity  *  and  health  of  the  whole  state ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed. 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding^  of  that  body, 


•  hat. 
1683.38. 


•Safety  and 
health  of 
thb.4tot. 


*  trifUng  qf  hit  favours]     Gay  and  thoughtless  intimation. 

^  primy']     Springtide,  youtby. 

^  Fonrard,  not  permanent']  Early,  ripe  before  due  season, 
and  thence  having  m  it  the  principles  of  premature  decay.  This 
is  wo  plainly  the  sense,  that  we  hare  not  hesitated  to  aclopt  the 
reading  of  the^juartos^^/tHtwird!. 

'  suppiianee]  The  means  of  filling  up  the  vacancy.  Mr. 
Steevens  finds  the  word  in  Chapman's  Iliad,  IX.  **  By  my  sup- 
pliance given." 

*  tkews]  Sinews,  mescular  strength.  II.  H.  IV.  Falst.  III.  2* 

'  circumscrib'd  wUo  the  voice  and  yielding]  Confined  to  the 
sense  expressed,  and  limited  to  the  mdination. 

CS 
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Whereof  he  is  the  head :  Then  if  he  says  he  loves 

you. 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  Relieve  it,       ' 
As  he  in  his  particular  sect  and  force 
May  give  his  saying  deed ;  *  which  is  no  further. 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  s€>ngs ; 
Or  lose  your  Eeart;  or  your  chaste  treasure  opea 
To  his  .unmaster^d  importunity.  ^ 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  afiection,^ 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid^^^  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  r 
Tl^e  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  ^^ 
Too  ofl  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd; 
And  in.  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth' 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent^ 
Be  wary  then :  best  safety  lies  in  fear; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 
As  watchman  to  my  heart  i  But,  good  my  brother^ 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
Whilst,  like  a  pu£rd  and  reckless  libertine,'^ 

^  As  he  in  ^particular  sect  and  force 
May  give  his  ^ojpng  deed'\  As  he  in  that  peculiar  cank 
and  class  that  he  fifis  in  the  state,  and  the  power  and  means 
thereto  annexed,  may  enable  hini  to  give  his  professions  e&ct. 
<*  The  deed  of  MytW."  Tim.  V.  1.  Painter.  «<  Speaking  itLdeedir 
Tr.  &  Cr.  IV.  5.  Ulyss.  For  sect  andjbrce  the  quartos  have  actf 
and  place. 

^  unmaster'd  importuniti/]     Unruly,  unrestrained. 

^keep  imi  in  the  rear  of  ywr  afftctiim\     Front  not  the 

Seril :  withdraw  or  check  every  warm  emotion :  advance  not,  as 
ohnson  says,  so  far  as  your  affection  would  lead  you. 

'  f^d  and  reckless  libertine']  Bloated  and  swoln,  the  effect 
of  excess;  and  heedless  and  indifferent  to  consequences.  ^  Ig- 
navuSy  in^caz,  rechelesse.**    Ortus  Vocab.  4to.  1514» 
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Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  reakes  not  his  own  reade.  > 

Laeb.  O  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long ; — But  hpre  my  father  comes. 


Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ;  ^ 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes !  aboard,  aboard*  *  for  •  a  boH,  % 
shame;  ^^ 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail,  aboard. 

And  you  are  staid  for :  There, — my  blessing  with  *^^  ^ 

you; 
[Laying  his  Hand  on  Laertbs*  Head.  « 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

Look  thou  character.  ^^^     Give  thy  thoughts  no 

tongue. 

Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. "" 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  ^^^  hoops  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  ^^^  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch 'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.    Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 

Bear  it  that  the  opposed  ^  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thme  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  ; 

Take  each  man's  censure*,  but  reserve  thy  judge* 

ment 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 


*  reade]   Counsel.  The  old  proverb  in  the  Two  ansry  Women 
of  AbingtoD,  1599,  i^t  *'  '^^^  heed,  is  a  good  retd^ 

Stxxvsks. 

*  grace']     Benefit.. 

*  vMprcportunCd  thou^tl    Irregular,  disorderly. 
'  oppoiti]    One  of  the  quartos  gives  oppoier. 

*  each  mmffi  eemure'^    fcntiment,  opinion. 
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But  Bot  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station^ 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that.  ^^ 
y  Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — ^To  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,^*^^ 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee !  ^'^ 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you^'^\  go,  your  servants 
tend* 

Laer,  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
•  What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Ops.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock^d» 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it  * 

Laer.  Farewell.  [Exit  Laertes. 

PoLn  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Ofh.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the 
lord  Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought: 
*Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you :  ^  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  boun- 
teous : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me,  *" 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 


•  yourself  ihdU  keep  the  hey  of  W]     Thence  it  shall  not  be 
dismissed,  till  you  thmk  it  needless  to  retain  it. 

*>  Given  private  time  to  ymi\     Spent  his  time  in  private  visits 
to  you. 

I  anoHiiputomme]    Suggested  to,  impressed  on. 
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As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour : 
What  is  between'  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.    He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many 

tenders  ^  , 

Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection  ?  ptih !  you  speak  like  a  green , 

girl, 
Unsifted^  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should 
think. 

Pol.  Marry,  111  teach  you:  think  yourself  a   ^ 

baby; 
That  vou  have  ta'en  th^se  tcfnders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterling.    Tender  yourseli  more 

dearly  ;^^^ 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase^ 
Roaming  it  thus,)^*?  youMl  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  imp6rtun'd  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  Ay,*  fashion  you  may  call  it  j  go  to,  go  to.  •  i.  6.  c. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 
my  lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,*  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.  ^^  Ido*i«o.c. 
know. 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,— extinct  in  both. 
Even  m  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making,— 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time^ 


*  is  bettoeen]    Has  passed,  intercourse  had. 

*  green  girl f 
Unsifted^    Baw,  unwinnowed  or  exercised;  IV.  5. 

*  tooadcocks]    Witless  thmgs.    See  M.  ado,  &c.  V.  l .  Claud. 
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Be  somewhat  scanter*  of  your  maiden  presence  \ 
Set  your  en  treatments'*  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  p^i*!^-     f'or  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  That  he  h  young ; 

•Teder.ito.  Aud'with  a  larger  *  tether*^  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you :  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows :  for  rfiey  are  brokers  ^'^ 

i6«s  sjT   ^^^  of  that  die*  which  their  investments'^  show^ 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds,  ^ 
The  bettjsr  to  beguile,     This  is  for  all,-^ 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure,  * 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you ;  come  your  ways. 

Qp^f  I  shall  obey^  my  lord.  \Exeunt, 


SCENE    IV. 

The  Platform. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold* 
HoR.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.^ 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

*  icanter]     More  sparing. 

^  mtrcatmenUl  Opportunities  of  entreating  or  parley.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  entrciien,  Fr. 

^  iarger  tether]     Rope  or  license. 

'  that  diCf  which  their  investments  shato\  Investmenti  are 
covering  or  exterior.  That  die^  instead  of  the  eye,  is  the  reading 
of  the  quartos* 

*  slander  oMjf  momaUU  leisure]    Let  in  reproach  upon. 
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Hon.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck.' 

HoR.  Indeed?   I  heard  it  not;  it  then  draws 
near  the  season, 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk.  ^ 

[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets^  and  Ordnance  shot 
off,  within.  ' 

What  does, this  mean,  my  lord? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes 
his  rouse,  ^'^^ 
Keeps  wassels*  andtheswaggeringup-springreels;  T^*"^ 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

HoR.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  nrind, — ^though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  toe  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  w^st,^ 
Makes  us  traduced,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations ; 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ; ""  and,  indeed  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,thoughperform'datheight^ 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  *  in  them, 

*  itittiruck']    See  I.  1.  Barn. 

^  eait  and  vseif]     Every  where:    from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun. 

*  Clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  stoinish  phrase 

Sod  our  addition"]  Disparage  us  by  using  as  characteristic 
ef  UB,  terms  that  imply  or  impute  swinish  properties,  that  fi;c  a 
swinish  ^  addition"  or  title  to  our  names.  Qepe,  clypian.  Sax. 
to  call. 

'  at  haght"]    To  the  utmost,  topping  every  thing. 

mole  of  nature']    Natural  blemish. 

**  For  marks  descried  in  man's  nativity 

**  Are  naiu^t^sfamUf  not  their  own  iniamy." 

*  Kapeof  Lucrece.    Malohb. 
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Asy  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty^ 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  that  these  men,^ 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star,  ** 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,) "" 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption  ^ 
•  ease.4to*  From  that  particular  fault :  The  dram  of  ill  • 
caie.  4to.    Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout,  ♦ 
.  of.daabt.  ^^  j^g  ^^^  scandal.  f»> 


Enter  Ghost 

HoR.    .  Look,  my  lord,  it  cocnes ! 

Ham,    Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
.    us!— 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  hesdth,  or  goblin  damn'd,  ^^'^ ' 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  ^^^  or  blasts  frofin 

hell,^ 


*  It  chances — thai  for  some  vicious  mole  ofnatute^'-^ 
Or  hysomehMi — that  these  men]  To  connect  the  sentence, 
we  must  before  '<  that  these  men"  supply  <*  it  happens^*'  or 
something  to  that  effect,  llie  sense  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech  is,  A  little  vice  will  often  obliterate  all  a  man's  goodqua- 
hties ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  vice  becomes  scandalous^  i.  e«  of- 
fensive ;  being  taken  for  his  predominating  character.  In  All's 
Well,  &c.  piausive  has  been  twice  used  for  admirable.  1. 2.  King. 
III.  1.  ParoUes. 

^  nature's  livery ^  or  fortune's  star]  The  vesture  or  garb  in 
which  nature  clothes  us;  the  humour  innate  or  complexioa 
bom  with  us :  or  some  casualty  or  fatality,  the  influence  of  the 
star  of  fortune  or  chance. 

^  undereo]     Support,  possess. 

'*  To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour.*' 

M.  for  M.I.  1.  Escal. 


*  censure  take  comftion}    Estiinate  become  tainted. 
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Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charifable. 

Thou  eom'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  ^ 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  111  call  thee,  Hamlet^ 

King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me ; 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance !  ^^  but  tell^ 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death,  * 

Have  burst  their  cerements  1  ^  why  the  sepulchre^ 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-uru'd. 

Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 

To  cast  thee  up  again  1  What  may  this  mean^ 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel,  ^^ 

*  Revisits  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,>  icm!"*^^ 

Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature,  ^^  - 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition,  "^ 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 

Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 

HoR.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mah.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

HoR.  No,  by  no  means. 

,  Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

HoR.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  f"^ 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  j — 1*11  follow  it. 

HoR.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit*  of  the  clifli  ''^ 

Somiet* 
16S3»  98. 

^  hearitd  in  deaiK]    Deposited  with  the  accustomed  funeral 

rites:  conveyed  in  the  vehicle  appropriated  to  this  ceremonial. 

^  UfemenU]    Waxen  envelope. 

«  dUpoMml  Frame  of  mind;  or  affisction  of  body  and  mind. 
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That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea  ?^^ 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,^ 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
[The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath/*^n 

Ham.  It  wafts  me  still  :— 

Go  on,  ril  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham,.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

HoR.  Be  rul'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  N(6mean  lion  s  nerve. — ^*'^ 

[Ghost  beckons^ 
Still  am  I  calPd ; — ^unhand  me,  gentlemen  ;— 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets* 

me: — 
I  say,  away : — Go  on,  1*11  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Haklet. 

Hon.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

HoR.  Have  after:** — To  what  issue  will  this 
come? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark. 

HoR.  Heaven  will  direct  it."" 

Mar.  Nay*  let's  follow  him* 

{Exetmt. 

•  leU\    Obstructo. 

■>  Have  after]    Take,  or  betake  yoonelf,  after !  follow  I 

«  Heavm  trill  direct  lY]    **  The  state  of  Denmark/'  to  health 
and  soundness. 


sc.  r.        PRINCE  OF  DENMARK.  2» 


SCENE  V. 
A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  Spea)c,  I'U 
go  no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father^s  spirit ;  * 
Doom'd.for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confinM  to  fast  in  fire,^^ 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purgM  away.f^^  !Uut  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;*  freeze  thy  young 

blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres ;  ^ 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,*" 

*  karrow  vp  thy  iouT]   Agitate  and  convulsed    See  1. 1.  HoraC 
^  hair  to  $ta$id  on  end]    A  common  image  of  that  day. 


^  Standmg  as  frighted  with  erected  haire" 

Drayton's  Moses  his.Birtb,  B.  II. 


4to.  1633. 
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likp  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood :  ^®^' -^List,  list,  Olist  !— 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,  ■ 

Ham.  O  heaven! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 
•  murder. 

Ham.  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
Bat  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I5  with  wings 
as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love,^^ 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

.  Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf,^^^ 
Would'st  thoii  not  stir  in  this.  Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 
'Ti^  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard,' 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process**  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youths 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O,  my  prophetick  soul !  my  uncle  \ 

Ghost.    Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate 
beast,^*^ 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  mv  most  seeming  virtuous  queen : 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-on  was  there  1 
Fronyne,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 

*  orchard]    Garden.    See  Jul.  Css.  II.  Orchard  the  scene. 
^  f^fSfi^  process]    Report  of  proceedings. 
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Upon  a  wretch/  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 

Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven ; 

So  lust^  thouffh  to  a  radiant  angel  linkM, 

Will  sate  itsdf  in  a  celestial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage/*^ 

But,  soft !  methinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 

Brief  let  me  be  :-<^leeping  within  mine  orchard. 

My  custom  always  of  tne  afternoon. 

Upon  my  secure^  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 

With  Juice  of  cursed  hebenon  ^^^^  in  a  vial. 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 

Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man,^ 

That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  j     • 

And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk,"" 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine  $ 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  hark'd  about. 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 

Of  life,  of  crown,  ot  queen,  at  once  despatched :  ^ 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhouserd,  disappointed,  unanerd ;  ^^^'^ 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 

O,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! 

If  thoti  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not  ^ 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury*  and  damned  incest« 

*  Decline  upon  a  wretch]    With  degradation  stoop  to.    See 
Tr.  A  Cr.  IV.  5,  Nestor. 

^  secure]    Unguarded. 

*  eager  drappif^  uUo  mttt]     Add.    See  «  eager  air/'  Se.  4» 
^  ieepaicVd]    Despoiled. 

*  kamry]    LasdvioiisiuM.    See  Tr.  &  Cr.  V.  2.  Tbersit» 
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But,  howsoever  thou  pursu^st  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once  i 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  unefiectual  fire :  ^'^ 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  \JEmU 

Ham.  O  all  you  host  of  heaven !  O  earth  f  What 

else ' 

And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?—0  fyef— Hold,  hold, 

my  heart ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stifily  up  ! — Rementber  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.     Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  tablet  of  nay  memoty  ^^^ 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  ^  all  forms,  all  presstires  past,"" 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 
O  most  pernicious  woman ! 
O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  1 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark : 

{[  Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are*    Now  to  my  word ;  ^^^ 

4t^Idw  ^'  ^^»  ^dieUf  adieu /^  remember  me. 
i6s8,3s.*  I  have  swom't. 

HoR.  [JVithifi]  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Mar.  Ifhtkin]  Lord  Hamlet, 


•  And  ihaU  I  couple  heUf^Ofye\     Mend  thy  thought !  stain 
not  tby  mind  with  an  assdciatlon  so  unfit  and  unworthy* 

*  saws  oflxHJ^i]   Maxims,  sayings.  See  song  at  end  of  L,  L.  L. 
«  preHwra  past,"]    Impressions  heretofore.made. 
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HoR.  \Within\  Hefaven  secure  him ! 

Ham.  So  be  it  \ 

« 

Mar.  {Within]  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord! 

Ham.    Hillo,    ho,    ho,    boyt^*^    come>   bird, 
come.^*^^ 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

HoR.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful ! 

HoR.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No""; 

You  will  reveal  it. 

HoR.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  .  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

« 

Ham.  How  say  you  then ;  would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it? 
But  you'll  be  secret, 

HoR.  Mar.  Ay,*  by  heaven,  my  lord.  •!.  o.C: 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all 
Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

HoR.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right;  you  are.  in  the  right; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  you; 
For  evei^  man  hath  business,  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 
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HoR.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  worcbf* 
my  lord« 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you^  heartily;  yes, 
*Faith,  heartily. 

HoR.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,^"^  but  there  is, 
Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.   Touching  this  vision  here. 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O  er-master  it^  as  you  may.  And  now,  ^ood  friends, 
N  As  you  are  friencu,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hob.  What  is*t,  my  lord  ? 

We  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen 
to-night. 

HoR.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear't. 

Hob.  In  faith, 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith* 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !  say'st  thou  so  ?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  r'*^ 
•  seUer:     Cpmc  ou, — ^you  hear  tnis  fellow  in  the  cellarage,**— 
idlSI'ieal'  Consent  to  swear. 
ige.4to^        HoR.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 


^  wild  mud  wUrlkg  vfords}     Random,  thrown  oat  with  no 
specific  aim. 

^  (yer-matter  U]    Get  the  better  of  it. 
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Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  th*t  you  have  see»» 
Sw^ar  by  my  sword.^"®^ 

Ghost.  [Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.    Hie  8^  ubiquef   then   well   shift  our 
ground : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen*. 
And  1^  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Swear  by  my  sword, 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  hafve  beard. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear  by  his  sword. 

Ham.  WeU  said,  old  mole!  can'st  work  ithe 
earth  so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer! — Once  more  remove,  good 

friends. 

HoR.  O  day  and  night,^  but  this  is  wondrous 
strange ! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  wel- 
come.** 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  oi  in  your  philosophy. 
But  come ; 

Here,  as  before,^"^  never,  so  help  you  mercy ! 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself. 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antick  disposition  on, — 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
With  arms  encumbered  thus,""  or  this  head-shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 
As,   Well  J  we  know ; — or.   We  could^  an  if  we 
would; — or.  If  we  list  to  speak; — or.  There  be,  an 
^  there  might ; — 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 


^  0  dtgi  (mi  mghf^    This  may  mean,  O !  the  coime  of  sub- 
lunary things !  but  is  more  probably  only  a  petty  oatb. 

^  give  ii  wekame]    Receive  it  courteously  and  compliantly. 

*  artm  encumber'd  thu]    Close  pressed  upon  each  oth^r, 
folded. 
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That  you  know  aught  of  me: — ^This  do  you  swear. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you  \ 

Ghost,  \BeneathJ\  Swear. 

Ham:  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !  ^"'^  So,  gentle- 
men. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you> 
'    God  willing;  shall  not  lack.^  Let  us  go  in  together ; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ; — O  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  t  was  born  to  set  it  right  \ 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  \Exeunt. 

'  friending  lo  j^u — Mhall  mat  lack]    Disposition  to  8eiT6  you 
shall  not  be  wanting. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Polonius^s  House. 

Enter  Folonius  and  Reynold  • 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes, 
Reynoldo. 

Set.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  shall  do  marvelous*  wisely,  ffood***^ 
Reynoldo,  i688,3«. 

Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour, 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said :  very  well  said.  ^'^  -  Look   ' 

you,  sir. 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers^^^  are  in  Paris; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep. 
What  company,  and  what  expence ;  and  finding. 
By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question,* 
'  That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  ypii  more  nearer*  •  nem, 
Than*  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it  :•*      ISwd,o.c. 
Takeyou,  as  'twere,  somedistant  knowledgeof  him ; 
As  thus, — I  know  his  father j  and  his  friends, 
Andy  in  party  him  ; — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynoldo? 

Rey.  Ay,  v-ery  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Andy  in  part,  him; — but,  you  may  say,  not 
well: 


*■  eneompatsmeni  and  drift']  ,  Winding  and  circuitous  course. 

^  Than  jfour  pariicuiar  demands  vsiU  touch  if\  -  Than  such  in- 
quiry into  particulars  is  likely  to  reach. 


SB  HAML£T»  act  it. 

But^  iT*  he  he  I  mean^  he's  very  "wild ; 
Addicted  so  and  so; — and  there  put  dn  him* 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank^ 
As  may  dishonour  him ;  ti^ke  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known ' 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rev.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

-•  L  o.  c       Pol.  Ay ,♦  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quar- 
relling, 
Drabbing: — ^You  may  go  so  far. 

REVm  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the 
jcharge.'' 
You  must  not  put  another"*  scandal  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 
That's  not  my  meaning :  but  breathe  bis  faults  so 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty : 
The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  flery  mind  > 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault' 

JRey.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

•  1. 0.  a       Ret.  ^  Ay**  my  lord, 

^^^  I  would  know  that. 

*  put  on  Um]    impute  to  him^ 

^  rank']     gross, 

®  Faith,  no  ;  ai  you  may  season  U  in  tkt  dtargo^  Manage  it, 
by  throwing  in  some  qualifying  ingredient. 

^  another  scandal.  That  he  is  open  to,  &c«]  A  different  and 
a  further  charge;  that  he  is  a  professed  libertine. 

*  Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintl^'-'^Of  general  assault.']  Glance 
with  an  easy  gaiety  at  his  faults^  as  the  nuschieft  of  too  huge  a 
nm^,  and  the  wudoess  of  untamed  bloodi  by  which  aU  youth 
is  assailed. 
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Pol:  Marrvy  sir,  here's  my  drift  j 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant  :* 
You  laying  these  slight  sulHes  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'the  working, '^ 
Mark  you, 

Tour  party  in  converse,  *"  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes. 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  i^ 
Good  sir^  or  so ;  or  friend^  or  gentleman^ — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country.  ^^^ 

Mby.  Very  good,  my  lord, 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — He  doefr— 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ? — By  th  e  mass,  I  was  about 
to  say  something :  ♦ — Where  did  I  leave  ?  •  nothing, 

JRj^r.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence. 

Pol.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence,-r-4y*^'^^; 
He  closes  with  you  thus: — I  know  the  gentleman ; 
I  zaoD  him  yesterday ^  or  t'other  day^ 
Or  then,  or  then;  with  such^  or  such;  and^  as  you 

say. 
There  was  he  gaming;  there  overtook  in  his  ronse; 
There  foiling  out  at  tennis :  or,  perchance, 
I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  qfsale^ 
IVidelicet,  a  brothel,)  or  so  forth.— - 
See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias,^^ 


^Jkich  qftoarranf]    Device  approved. 

^  Ai  'twere  a  ikuig  a  little  eoiFd  ftke  mridng]  As  having  in 
hit  commerce  with  the  world  onavoidably  contracted  some  small 
blemishes, 

*  Tour  party  in  converse]  Puttenham  uses  mudi  the  same 
phrase:  <* The  common  cxmversaii^.''  Arte  ofPoeste,4to.  1589, 
p.  351. 

'  doeei  in  Me  anuequence']  Somethiog  to  this  eflbct,  falls  in 
with  you  mto  this  condndon. 
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By'indirectidns  find  directions  out ; 

S09  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice. 

Shall  you  my  son :  You  have  me,  ^  have  you  not  f 

Rev.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  be  wi'  you  j  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  lord,— 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself.  ^^ 

Rey.  *  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  musick. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord, 

[Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

•  •  • 

Pol.   Farewell! — How  now,  Ophelia?  What's 
the  matter  ? 

Oph.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  af- 
frighted ! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven? 

Oph.  '  My  Iprd,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
tJngarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle ;  ^^ 
Pale  as  his  shirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
To  speak  of  horrors, — ^he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not'  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 

^  You  have  me}    Take,  conceive^  me« 
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And,*  w;th  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 

He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 

As  he  would  draw>  it.     Long  staid  he  so ; 

At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 

And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,— - 

He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk^^ 

And  end  his  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go : 

And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tum'd. 

He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 

For  out  o' doors  he  went  without  their  helps. 

And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me, 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the  kjng. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  itself,  * 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  woras  of  late? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lojd ;  but,  as  you  did  com- 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  hitn  mad. 

I  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment, 

I  had  not  quoted  him.  ^^     I  fear'd,  he  did .  but 

trifle,  *  /   . 

And  meant  to  wreck  thee;  but,  beshrew''  my. jea- 
lousy! 

It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 

To  lack  discretion.  ^®^    Come,  go.  we  to.  the  king : 

'  hi*  bulk^     Frame.    See  R.  III.«  Clar.  I.  4. 

*  Jbrtdoes]     Brings  to  a  premature  end,  destroys,  V.   l. 
Haml. 

""  beshrew  myjcahusif]    A  mbchief  on !  See  M.-N.  Dr.  II.  3. 
Hermia. 
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This  mnst  be  known;  which,  being  kept  dose, 

mi^ht  move 
Moire  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.  ^ 
Come. 

[Exemt. 


SCENE  II. 


A  Roam  in  the  CasUe^ 


Enter   King,   Queen,   Rosbncrantz,   Guildeh- 

8TEKN,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  and  Ouil- 
denstem ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you. 
The  need,  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hastv  sending.    Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was :  What  it  should  be, 

•  dMDO.c.  More  than*  his  fiitlier's  death,  that  thus  hath  put 

him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself^ 

•  dreun,    I  cannot  deeme*  of:'  I  entreat  you  both, 

^'        That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with 

him; 
And,  since,  so  neighboured  to*"  his  youth  and  hu- 
mour,— 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest*"  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time :  so  by  your  companies 

^  theuniiirstamdimgqfkimieyf 

I  cannot  deeme  qf}    The  just  estimate  of  himself  I  camiot 
judge  of,  or  comprehend. 

^  ife%&iottr*tf  to]    Close  fiuailiarity  wiUi. 

*  wmckiafe  jfomr  rttt}    Reese  to  reside. 
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To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather. 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talked 
of  you ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,'  and  good  will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  supply  and  profit**  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  msgesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us,* 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than,  to  entreaty. 

GuiL.  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent,  ^ 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 

Kino.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  Guil- 
denstem. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstern,  and  gentle  Ro- 
sencrantz : 
And  I  beseech  vou  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son.     Go,  some  of  you. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuiL.    Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our 
practices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! 


^  j^^ry]    Gentle  courtesy. 

^  For  the  tufpiy  andprvfif]    In  aid  and  furtherance. 

*  of  us]    Is  over  us. 

'  in  the  full  benf]    To  the  full  stretch  and  range.  It  is  a  term 
derived  firom  archery.    See  M.  ado  &c«  II.  3.  j^ed. 
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QuBEy.  Amen! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstgbn, 
and  some  Attendants. 


Enter  Polonius, 

*  Pol.  The  embassadors  from  Norway,  my  good 

lord. 
Are  joyfully  returned. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good 
news.  • 

;    Pol.  .Have  I,  my  lord?  Assure  you,  my  good 

liege, 
'.     I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul, 

Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  ^^^^  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

.   King.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  embassadors^; 
ncwt,^    My  news  shall  be  the  fruit***  to  that  great  feast. 

King.   Thyself  do  grace*'  to  them,  and  bring 
them  in.  [jExit  Polonius. 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt  it  is  no  pther  but  the  mainj^"^ 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 


^  the  father  of  good  nem\  He,  from  whom  it  sprung  or  was 
derived. 

**  My-fUfms  $haU  he  the  fruit]  Fruit  is  the  reading  of  the 
quartos.  By  nexjos  must  be  meant  the  talk  or  leading  topic 
at^  &c. 

*  grace']  '  The  honours. 


]623i  32. 
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Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cor- 
nelius. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him.    Welcome;  my 
good  friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first, '  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which,  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack ; . 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness :  Whereat  griev'd. 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence,   * 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand,  ^**^ — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras  j  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway;  and,  in  fine. 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  4iever  more 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  n^ajesty.  » 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee,  ^ 
And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown,  . 

[Gives  a  Paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize; 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance, . . 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well;<'^^ 

And,  at  our  more  considered  time,""  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  welttook  labour : 

*  Upon  our  first]     i.  e.  audience,  or  opening  of  our  business. 

^  three  thougand  crowns  in  annual  fee]    A  feud  or^  (in  land) 
of  that  yearly  value.    RiUon.  See  <'  pin's^^."  1. 4.  Ham). 

^  At  our  considered  time,"]    The  past  used  for  that  which  is  in 
prospect:  ''  when  we  have  more  time  for  considering.*'. 
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Go  to  y6ttr  rest;  at  night  we'll  feast  together: 
Most  welcome  home ! 

\Exeunt  VoLTiHAND  and  CoRNELtUS. 

Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate^ 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time» 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes>-« 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  son  is  mad: 
Mad  call  I  it :  for  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad: 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art* 

FoL.  Madam,  I  swe^r,  I  use  no  art  at  alL 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  trift :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains. 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect; 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 
For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause: 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.  ™ 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine ; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this :  Now  gather,  and  surmise* 
[Reaas3  To  the  celestial^  and  my  souVs  idoi,  the 
most  beautified  ^'^^  OpheUa^r—^ 
That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  beautified  n  a 
vile  phrase;  but  you  shall  hear.    Thus : 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom^  these y^^^^  &c. 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 


^  expostulate]  To  expottuiaie  is  to  discuss,  to  pnt  the  pros 
and  cons,  to  answer  demands  upon  the  question.  Expost  is  an 
old  term  of  similar  import 


\ 
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Pol,  Good  madam,  stay  awhile :  I  will  be  fiuth- 
fill.— 

Doubt  thau^  the  stars  are  Jive;        [Reads* 

Doubt f  that  the  sun  doth  move : 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 

But  never  doubt.  I  love. 

O  dear  Ophelia^  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers;*  I 
haoe  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans :  but  that  I  lave  ^ 
thee  best  J  O  most  best^^^^  believe  it.    Adieu. 

Thine  evermore^  most  dear  lady^  whilst 
this  machine  is  to  htm^  Hamlet. 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me : 
And  more  above,  hath  his  ^solicitings/'^^  ••oUfeitiiig. 

As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place,      *^^'  ^' 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  she 

Received  his  love? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  n\e  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.    But  what  might 

vou  think. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
Mj9  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  tba^ 
^fore  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  Uiinx , 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  fook'd  upon  this  love  wiu  idle  sight  ;^^^ . 
What   might  you  think?-  no,  I  went  round  to 

work,  ^*^ 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak  \ 


*  /  am  ill  at  thue  fttmiiers]    No  talent  for. 

^  Whan  thu  mackint  is  to  hhn]    Belongs  to,  ohevs  bia  in* 
puke ;  80  long  as  he  is  *'  a  sennble  wann  motion,"  M.  for  M« 
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•  iphere,  .  Lovd  Homlet  is  a  prince  out.  of  thy  ^star^  •    . 
•*p«8af^  This  must  not  be:  and  then  f  precepts*  gave  her, 
4108.        That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort,* 

Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  ;*" 
And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast  ;^^'^ 
Thence  to  a  watch  j «  thence  into  a  weakness  j 
Thence  to  a  lightness;  and,  by  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves, 

•  mounL  *  ^nj  jji  ^g  waile*  for. 

4tOS. 

King.  Do  you  think,  *tis  this  ? 

•likcito.       QuEENi  It  maybe,  very  likely.* 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (Fd  fain 
know  that,) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  ^Tis  so^ 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

« 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise :. 

[Pointing  to  his  Head  and  Shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the'  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,* sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to 
him: 


*  out  of  thy  star]     Is,  as  a  constellation  of  a  higber  class  or  . 
order.    This  is  also  the  reading  of  the  4to.  l6il. 

^  Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice;']    She  took  the 
frtdts  of  advice  when  she  obeyed  advice,  the  advice  was  then  . 
mmiejruitfiii    Johnson. 

^  watch^     Sleepless  state.  < 
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Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras'  then  ; 

Mark  the  encounter:  if  he  love  her  not. 

And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon^ 

Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state^ 

And  *  keep  a  farm,  and  carters.  •  bnt,  *^ 

Kino.  We  will  try  it* 

Enter  Hamlet>  reading* 

Queen.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  ^way ; 
111  boord*  him  presently;* — O,  give  me  leave. —   •bonL4to» 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  i 

Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

FoL.  Do  ypu  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  excellent  well}  you  are  a  fishi* 
monger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

'   Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir :  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  two  *  thousand.      « ten,  4199, 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog,  being  a  good  kissing  carrion, Have  you  a 

daughter  r 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  Avalk  i'the  sun:  conception  is 

*  behind  an  armQ    Hangings  of  the  room.  See  I.  H.  IV.  Fr. 
Hen.  II.  4.  >^ 

^  ril  boord  him  prtuMb/]    Aocoit,  addreal.    Set  Tw.  N.  L ' 
3.  Sir  Tob. 
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a  blessing;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive,*^ 
friend,  look  to't.  ^"'^  . 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that  ?  iAside.^  Still  harp- 
ing  on  my  daughter : — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first; 
he  saidy  I  was  a  fishmonger:  He  is  far  gone,  far 
gone :  and,  truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  ex- 
tremity for  love;  very  near  this.  Ill  speak  to  him 
again.- — ^What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 
Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Between  who  ? 
•  read  4toi.      PoL.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  njean,*  my 
lord. 

•ffogucitofc  Ham.  Slanders,  sir:  for  the  satirical  slave  *  says 
here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  their 
faces  are  wrinkled ;  their  eyeB  purging  thick  am« 
ber,  and  plum-tree  gum;  and  that  they  have  a 
plentiful  laek  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak 
hams:  All  of  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully 
and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  nonesty  to 
have  it  thus  set  down:  for  yourself,  sir,  shall  be 
as  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  back* 
ward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  me- 
thod in  it.  [Asidt.  ]  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air, 
my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o*the  air. — How  preg- 
nant, sometimes  his  replies*  are !  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could 
not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave 
him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting 
between  him  and  my  daughter.— -My  hoqourable 
lordj  I  ;)eill  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

*  hom  pregnant  his  replies']  Big  with  meaning.  We  have 
**  dull  and  unpregnanf*  at  the  end  of  this  scene.  Haml.  '*'  Quick 
and  pregnant  capacittea."    Puttenhain*s  Arte  of  Poerie.  p.  154. 
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Ham.  Yon  cannot,  sir^  take  from  me  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except. my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord.   ' 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildekstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet;  there 
pe  is. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  sirl  [To  Polonius. 

[Esit  POLOKIUS. 

GuiL.  My  honoured  lord  !— 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord ! — 

Ham.  Mv  excellent  good  friends!  How  dost 
thou,  Guilden  stern  ?  Ab>  Rosencrantz !  Good 
lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

JRo5,  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth.' 

GuiL.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy ; 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  bntton* 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

HAJif.  Then  you  live  about  her  *  waist,  or  in  the  •"^'AC 
middle  of  her  ravours  ? 

GuiL.    'Faith,  her  privates  we.  ^ 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune?  O,  most 
true ;  she  is  a  strumpet.     What  news? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord.;    but  that  the  worlds 
grown  honest. 

*  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth']  Who,  not  lifted  too 
high,  are,  as  is  said,  indifferentlyweU  off. 

^  Faiiht  her  privates  we]  Que  sense  at  least  here  is  tbe  mi* 
litary  one,  of  not  being  in  aoihori^-4>r  oommand. 

£  8 
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Ham.  Then  is  dooras-day  near ;  But  your  news 
IS  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particu- 
lar :  What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved 
at  the  hands  of  fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to 
prison  hither  ? 

GuiL.  Prison,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

• 

Ham.  a  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards  and  dungeons;.  Denmark  being 
one  of  the  worst. 

.    JRosi  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it 
so :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one } 
'tis  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God!  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space; 
were  it  not  that  1  have  bad  dreams. 

GuiL.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition ;  for 
the  very  substance  of  the  aihbitious  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  dream.  ^^^ 

Ham.  a  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

If  AM.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outstretch'd  heroes,  the  beggars' 
shadows :'  Shall  we  to  the  court?  for,  by  my  fay, 
I  cani|ot  reason. 

*  Tken  are  our  beggan  bodtes^-^nd  our  outstretched  heroei  the 
beggars*  shadcws]  At  this  rate,  and,  if  it  be  true,  that  lofly  aims 
•  are  no  more  than  akf  our  beggars  only  have  the  nature  of  Mifr- 
stance ;  and  our  monarchs  and  those  who  are  blazoned  so  far 
abroad,  as  to  be  thought  materially  to  fill  so  much  space,  are  in 
fact  shadotnSf  and  in  imagination  only  gigantic. 
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Ros.  GuiL  W^'U  wait  upon  you. 

Ham*  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like 
an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended. 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship/  what  make 
you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,I  am  even  poorin  thanks; 
but  I  thank  you :  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear,  a  halQienny.  ^  Were  you  not  sent  for  ? 
Is  it  your  own  inclining?  Is  it  a  free  visitation? 
Come,  come;  deal  justly  ^ith  me:  coiAe^come; 
nay,  speak. 

GuiL.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why  any  thing — ^but  to  the  purpose.*  You  *  so,  4toi. 
were  sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  JJ!S  JS? 
your  looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  pom,  1683» 
enough  to  colour:  I  know,  the  good  king  and^^' 
queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by 
the  consonancy  of  our  youth,'' by  the  obligation  of 
our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  ^ 
better  proposer"*  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even* 
and  direct  With  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or 
no  ? 

9 

*  beaten  way  qfjpHemUhip]  Plain  track,  open  and  unceremo- 
nious course. 

^  too  dear  a  haj/pennv]  i.  e.  at  a  halfpenny ;  at  so  small,  or, 
indeed  at  any  price.  If  varied  as  the  return  for  any  thing,  such 
cost  is  beyond  their  worth. 

*  ri^kts  ofourJeUotvship  andcomonanctf  of  our  ymUK]  Habits 
of  familiar  intercourse  and  correspondent  years. 

^  a  better  propoter"]  An  advocate  of  more  address  in  shaping 
bis  aims,  who  could  make  a  stronger  appeal. 

*  even]     Without  inclination  any  way. 
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Ros.  What  say  you  ?  \To  GuIldekstern. 

''  Ham.  Nay,  then,  I  have  an  eye  of  you ;'  [Aside.^ 

^f  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

GuiL.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

•  So  4tot.  Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipa- 
jjlg^'l/^^  tjon  prevent  your  discoverv,  ♦  and  your  secrecy  to 
•qMn:  the  king  and  queen*  moult  no  feather.'*  I  have  of 
i6sa.32.    late,  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  lost  all  my 

mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises:  and,  in- 

•  hemDij.  deed,  it  ^oes  so  heavily*  with  my  disporition,  that 
i6«s,3«.    ii^jg  gQQdiy  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril 

{>romontory ;  this  most  excellent  canopjr,  the  air, 
^  ook  you,  this  brave  overhanging,*  this  majes* 

"^  tical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  ^**^  why,  it  ap- 

pears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pes* 
tilent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite 
in  faculties!  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express <" 
and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in 
apprehension,  how  like  a  godl  the  bcfauty  of  the 
world!  the  paraxon  "^  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me, 
what  is  this  qumtessence  of  dust?  man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  neither;  though,  by  your 
amiling,  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Ro8^    My  lord,  there  is  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said, 
Man  delights  not  me? 

*  Kay  thefi,  I  have  an  eye  of  you]  Upon  or  after  you,  a  sharp 
look  out. 

^  so  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  je« 
crecy  to  the  king  moult  no  jeatker.']  Be  beforeband  with  your 
discovery,  and  the  plume  and  gloss  of  your  secret  pledge  be  in 
no  feather  shed  or  tarnished.    The  reading  is  fh)m  the  4tos. 

*  express}     According  to  pattern,  justly  and  perfecUy  mo- 

*  paragon']  Model  of  perfection.  See  Two  G.  of  V,  Prot. 
II.  4. 
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Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment^^  the  pl^eiis 
riiaU  receive  from  you:  we  coated  them  on  the 
way;^^  and  hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you 
semce. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  wel- 
come ;  his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me :  the 
adventurous  knignt  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target : 
the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  humorous  man 
shall  end  his  part  in  peace :  *  Uie  clown  shall  make 
those  lau^h,  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'the  sere  ;^^' 
and  the  kdy  shall  say  her  mind  freely/^^  or  the 
blank  verse  shall  haft  forU. — What  play  el's  are 
they? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such 
delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  ^  their  re* 
sidence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

R€^.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation.  ^®^ 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  city  I  Are  they  so  followed? 

Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

[Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 

Eace :  But  there  is,  sir,  an  ayrie  of  children,  ^^ 
ttle^^*^  yases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,^^ 
and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  t:^"^  these 
are  now  the  fashion;  and  so  berattle  *  the  com-nbentM. 
mon  stages*  (so  they  call  them)  that  many,  wear-  i^'w- 
ing  rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goose  quills, «  and  dare 
scarce  come  thither. 

*  The  humoroui  man  skalt  end  hii  pari  in  peace]  The  fretful 
or  capricious  man  shall  vetit  the  whole  of  his  spleen  undis- 
turbed. 

^  tracet]    Become  strollers. 

*  goau  quills]    Lampoons.  ^ 


o«c. 
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Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintaios 
them?  how  are  they  escoted?'  Will  they  pursue 
tjlfo.  the  quality**  no  longer  than*  they  can  sing?''  will 
they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow  them- 
selves to<^  common  players,  (as  it  is  like  most,*  if 
their  means  are  not  better,)  their  writers  d6  them 
wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim  against  their  own 
succession  ?  ^ 

Ros.  Taith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
sides;  and  the  nation  holds  it>no  sin,  to  tarre 
them* 'to  controversy:  there  was,  for  a  while,  no 
money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the 
player  went  to  cufis  in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  I 

GuiL.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
of  brains.** 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too.  ^3 

Ham.  It  is  not  strange :  for  if^y  uncle  ^^  is  king 


*  ucoted]  Paid.  From  the  Fr.  acoi,  a  sort  of  reckoning. 
Johnson.    . 

*  pursue  the  quaUty}  Tlie  calling.  See  Twa  G.  of  V.  1. 
OutLIV.  1. 

'^  no  longer  tkMn  they  can  sing]    Keep  their  voices. 

'  grow  themsdoes  /o]    Advance  themselves,  shoot  up  to. 

*  Uke  fnosi]  Most  like,  or  likely,  is  the  modem  turn  of  the 
phrase. 

*  txdaim  against  their  oto»  succession\  By  another  sort  of 
outcry  traduce  that  profession,  to  which  they  must  look,  as  an 
inheritance  or  future  provision. 

'  to  tarrt  them\    Set  them  on.    See  K.  John,  IV.  ].  Arth. 

^  tlraming  about  of  brains']     Sharp  and  nice  discussion. 

1  Hercules  and  his  load  too"}  Every  thing  before  them.  Mr. 
Steevens  observes,  *'  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  Globe  playhouse 
on  the  Bankside,  the  sisn  of  which  was  Hercules  carrying  the 
GUAes  as  for  atime  be  did  in  ease  of  the  labours  of  Atlas.^ 
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of*  Denmark ;  and  those,  that  would  make  mowes* 
at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty, 
fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  picture  m 
little^    ['Sblood,*]  there  js  something  in  this  more  •  So,  4tot. 
than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

[Flourish  of  Trumpets  witfiin. 

GuiL.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 
Your  hands.    Come  then:  the  appurtenance  of 
welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply 
with  you  in  the  *  garb  ;*"  lest  my  extent  to"*  the  •'*!»,  4tas. 
players,  which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  out- 
ward, should  more  appear  like  entertainment  •  than*  •then.o.c. 
yours.     You  are  welcome :  but  my  uncle-father,  S^iKmt. 
and  aunt-mother,  are  deceived. 

GuiL.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north  west:  when 
the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a 
hand-saw/^ 


•Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstern ; — and  you  too ; 
each  ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby,  you  see 
there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swathing-clouts. 

RoSi  Haply,  he's  the  second  time  come  to 
them ;  for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophecy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 


*  mate  inowefl  at  Urn]    Use  antic  gestures^  mockery.    See 
Temp.  II.  a.  Calib.    The  quartos  read  mauih$. 

^  m  Hiik']    {n  miniature.    See  UI.  4.  Haml. 

^  complv  with  you  in  the  garb"]      Compliantly  aiteume  this 
dreas  ana  fashion  of  behaviour.    See  Haml.  of  Osric,  V.  2. 

'  my  extent  to]    The  degree  of  courtesy  dealt  out. 

*  enieriainmcnt'}    Acceptance  of  service,  kind  reception. 
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players ;  mark  it^  you  say  right,  sir :  for  o'Mon- 
day  morning  'twas  so  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  yt>u. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.    When 

•  wu.  itoi.  Roseius  [was*]  an  actoi*  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz  I^^ 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, 

•  So  4to.       Ham.  Then  came  *  each  actor  on  his  ass.* 

can,  I68i»  ■        _■  '.  ii«t  /» 

32.  Pol.  The  best  actors  m  the  world  either  for 

tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral ;  pastorical-co- 
mical,  historical-pastoral;  tragicaUhistorical,  tra* 
gical-comical-historical-pastoral ;  scene  indivisible 
or  poem  unlimited.  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
•Ughtfbr  nor  Plautus  too  light.  ^^^  For  the  law  of  writ  and 
writ  Jd  the  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only  ♦  men/*^ 

iJfS^^ic.       Ham.  O  JefMhahy  judge  qflsraeU — what  a  trea- 
o.  c.       sure  hadst  thou ! 

Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — One  fair  daughter^  and  no  more^ 
The  which  he  laved  passing  welt. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [Aside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call,  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have 
a  daughter,  that  I  love  pxissing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  Js  by  lot,  God  wot^^^^  and  then,  you 
know.  It  came  to  pass^  As  most  like  it  was^^-^ux^ 
first  row  of  the  Pons*  Chanson^  will  shew  you 
more ;  for  look,  where  my  abridgments  come.  ^^^ 

*  Then  came  each  actor  on  his' ass]  This  aeems  to  be  a  line  of 
a  ballad.    Johnson. 

^  row  qfihe  Pons  Chanson]  Roxo  is  column  or  division :  Pons 
Chanson^  says  Pope,  the  old  ballads,  sung  on  bridges.  Hamlet 
is  here  repeating  ends  of  old  songs.  Pans  is  th6  reading  of  the 
folio  of  1633,  and  one  4to.  Pions  of  the  other. 
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Enter  Four  or  Five  Players. 

Yoa  are  welcome,  masters;  welcome,  all:«~l  am 

flad  to  see  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends.-*- 
),  old  friend !  Why,  thy  face  is  valiant  ^**^  since  I 
saw  thee  last ;  Com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Den- 
mark?— What!  my  young  lady  and  mistress! 
By-'r4ady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven,  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chop* 
pine.^**^  Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  un- 
current  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.^^^-^ 
Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't 
like  French  falconers,^^  fly  at  any  thing  we  see : 
We'll  have  a  speech  straight:  Come,  give  us  a 
taste  of  your  quality ;  *  come,  a  passionate  speech. 

1  Plat.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,--^ 
but  it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once :  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
million ;  'twas  caviarie  to  the  General :  ^**^  but  it 
was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judg- 
ments, in  such  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine^) 
an  excellent  play ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set 
down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.""  I  re- 
member, one  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  the 
lines,"^  to  make  the  matter  savoury ;  nor  no  matter 
in  the  phrase,  that  might  indite  the  author  of  af- 
fectation :  ^^  but  called  it,  an  honest  inethod*  [as 

*  jualiit/]    Qualifications,  faculty.    Haml.  to  Rosencr.  iuinra. 

^  cried  m  ike  tap  qfmine]  Proclaimed  not  merely  in  addition 
to  my  voice  and  oensure,  but  with  a  tone  of  authoritj^  that  mine 
coula  not  sound.  See  Rosencr«  supra.  **  Cried  oui  on  ike  $op 
£/*  question.*' 

*  ae  much  modaty  as  ctaming]  As  much  propriety  and  de- 
corum, as  skill. 

^  no  sallets  in  the  line$2  Licentious  jocularity^  ribaldry.  *'  For 
junkets,  joci,  and  for  curious  solids,  sales."  A  Banquet  of 
Jests,  16(%.    Stxkvkms. 

*  an  honest  method]    Plaiui  subdued  and  sober. 
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\(rhoIesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  hand- 
some than  fine/]  One  chief  speech  in  it  I  chiefly 
loved, :^*^^  *twas  Eneas'  tale  to  Dido;  and  there- 
about of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam^s 
slaughter :  It  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at 
this  line ;  let  me  see,  let  me  see ; — 

The  rugged  PyrrhuSj  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast^^^ 
'tis  not  so ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus^ — he,  whose  sable  arms^ 
Black  as  his  purpose^  did  the  night  resemble 
When  he  lay  couched  in  tlie  ominous  horse^ 
Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  completion  smeared 
With  heraldry  more  dismal;  head  tojbot 
/  -  /  So,4toi.       Now  is  he  total  gules;*  horridly  trick' d^^^ 

fleaiiJ,  With  blood  of  fathers  J  mothers^  daughters,  sons  ; 

\m,n.  '     Bak^d  and  impasted^^^  with  the  parching  streets^ 

•  1  rd'       "  '^^^^  ^^  ^  tyrannous  and  damned  light 

mi^cJ,  To  their  vile  murders :  *  Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 

tilde  1683      "^^^  ^*^  o*er-sized^  with  coagulate  gore^ 
.  _  82.  '      '      With  eyes  like  carbuncles^''  the  hellish  Pytrhus 

Old grandsire  Priam  seeks;  [So  proceed  you.] 

,r^^)  r'.     ^h  Pol.  *Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken;  with 

good  accent,  and  good  discretion. 

1  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks;  Ins  antique  sword. 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command:  Unequal  matched, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives;  in  rage,  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whiffy  arid  wind  of  his  Jell  sword 
The  unnerved  fat  her  falls.  ^  Then  senseless  Ilium, 

*  and  iy  ver^  fi^uch  more  hantUame  than  fine]  With  more  of 
elegant  and  just  form  and  proportion^  than  of  superfluous  orna- 
ment :  and  composed  in  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  ad  vied  just 
given  by  Polonius  to  Laertes  as  to  dress ;  '*  rich,  not  gaudy.'* 

^  d*€r'sijed]     Covered  as  with  glutinous  matte^r. 

^  carbuncles]  Jewels^  resembling  co^s.  See  P.  Lost.  IX.  500. 

r 

^  Falls  toitk  the  whiff  and  wind  of  Ids  fell  stxtord]  Our  author 
employs  the  same  image  in  almost  the  same  phrase : 

«•  The  Grecians/a// 
'<  £vni  in  the  fan  and  wind  qf  your  fair  sword'' 

Tr.  &  Cress.  V.  3.  Tr. 


/     ^. 
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01 


Seeming  to  feel  this  *  Wow,  withJUnning  top  lu^mT^ 

Stoops  to  his  bitse;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus^  ear :  for^  to  !  his  sword 
Which  was  declining^^^  on  the  milky  head 
-  Of  reverend  Priam^  seem*d  f  the  air  to  stick  : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant^  •  Pyrrhus  stood; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter^ 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heaoens,  the  rack^  starut stilly 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  1>elotv 
As  hush  as  death :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region :  So,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause j 
A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a  work  ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars' s  armour^  f org' d  for  proof  eteme,^^^^ 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. — 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet.  Fortune  !  All  you  gods. 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  ptmer; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies* from  her  wheel,^  lealfsi. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends  ! 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's  with  your  beard. — 
Pr^ythee,  say  on : — He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  baw- 
dry,^^  or  he  sleeps : — say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.  But  who,  O  who*  had  seen  the  mobled*  ^J^'^^ 
queen^^^ 


Ham.  The  mobled  *  queen  ?    * 

Pol.  That's  good ;  mobled  *  queen  is  good. 

1  Plat.  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threafning 

the  flame* 
With  bisson  rheum;  ^^  a  clout  about*  that  head^ 


•  'mobled, 
1633. 
•id. 

•  id. 


*  flam«e, 

4tM. 

*upon  4to0. 


■^  ^ 


*  Hii  itKord  itemed  f  the  air  to  stick,  Sft.']  As  represented  in 
tapestry  hangings,  the  furniture  of  the  age,  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Malone  observes,  their  swords  <*  stick  in  the^  air  and  do  no- 
thing." 

^  tie  rack]  The  cl9ud8  or  congregated  vapour.  See  Temp. 
IV.  1.  Prosp. 
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Where  late  the  diadem  stood;  and^for  a  rohCy 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins^ 
A  blanket^  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up; 
Who  thus  had  seen^  with  tongue  in  venom  steep^d^ 
*Oainst)fortune*^  state  would  treason  hofoe  pro- 

nounc^d^ 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then^ 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband^ s  limbs; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
(  Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all, J 
Would  have  made  nfilch  the  burning  eyes  of  hea^ 

ven^ 
And  passion  in  the  gods.^^ 

•  where,        Pol.  Look,  whether  *  he  has  not  turned  his 
^•^'        colour,  and  has  tears  in*s  eyes. — Pr'ythee,  no 

more/^^ 

Ham.  'Tis  well;  PU  have  thee  speak  out  the 

•  of this,  rest*  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the 
players  well  bestowed?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be 
well  used ;  for  they  are  the  abstract,  and  brief 
chronicles,  of  the  time :  After  your  death  you 
were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  rie* 
port  while  you  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to 
their  desert. 

much.  Ham.  God's  bodikin,  man,*'  better:  Use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape 
whipping  ?  Use  them  after  your  own  hbnour  and 
dignity :  The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty.    Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs, 

[Ea:it  Polonius  with  some  qf  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we'll  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.<— Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend ;  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

1  Plat.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  ^^'  of  some  dozen 


4tot, 


4C<M. 
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6S 


ba7to,4toi. 


or  sixteen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and  in- 
sert in't  ?  could  you  not  ? 

1  Plat.  Ay,  my  lord* 

Ham.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord ;  and  look 
you  mock  him  not,  [Esit  Player.]  My  good 
mends,  [To  Ros.  and  Guil.]  rll  leave  you  till 
night :  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore, 

Ros.  Good  my  lord ! 

\Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  you  :♦ — ^Now  I  am  alone.  •  tuy'ye, 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I !  '^*^»  ^^• 

Is  it  not  monstrous,^^^  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Gduld  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  warm'd ;  ^^^ 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting/^'^ 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  ^®^  And  all  for  nothing  I 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  ^^'  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John  a^^dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause,^ 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king. 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.*    Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose?  gives  me  the  lie  i'the 

throat,. 


*  drfetd  VMU  model     Overtbraw.    See  M.  ado,  te.  IV.  K 
Leon* 
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As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 

Ha! 

Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be^ 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver'dy  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

te^^sa/*  W^'^  '^^'®  ^**^^'®  ^^  •  bloody,*  bawdy  villain! 
\  Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  *  vil- 
lain I 
O  vengeance ! 

Who?  What  an  ass  am  I  ?  ay  sure,  this  is  most  brave; 
•  dwir  fa.  That  I,  the  son  of  a  Dear  murdered,* 
de»d,  4t<M.  Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 

Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion ! 

Fye  upon't!   fob!  About  my  brains ?>    I  have 

heard, 
TTiat  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play,^^^ 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.  Ill  have  these  players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Berore  mine  uncle :  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick;  if  he  but  blench,'' 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit^  that  I  have  seen. 
May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  po\f er 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :**  *The  play's  the  thing. 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

*  kindleti]  Unnatural.    See  '<  kin  and  kind,*'  I.  2.  Haml. 

^  about  my  brains]    Wits  to  work.    Mr.  Steevens  points  out 
the  phrase  in  Heywood*8  Iron  age,  1632. 

*  bUncK\    Shrink,  start  aside.    See  M.  for  M.  V.  5.  Duke» 
and  Wint.  T.  I.  2.  Camil. 

'  mon  relative  than  thW]    Directly  applicable. 
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ACTIIL    SCENE  I. 

A  Roam  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosen- 
CRANTz,  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  And  can  you^  by  no  drift  of  circumstance* 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion ;  ^ 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak . 

GuiL.  Nor  dowefindhimforward^tobesounded; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof^ 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

GuiL.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  question'';  but^  of  our  demands^ 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him  "* 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 

^  drift  qf  circunutance}    InlrodactioB  and  shaping  of  topics 
and  foots.    The  qoartos  read  conference. 

^fmoard]    Disposed,  inclinable. 

^  mggord  qf  question^  &c.]    Rarely  started  any  topic,  but  to 
our  questions  most  frank  and  open  in  answering. 

'oMoy  him  t6\    Try  his  disposition  towards.    See  II.  1. 
Polon.  and  2  Volt. 

F 
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We  o*er-raught  on  the  way :  •  of  these  we  told  him  ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court  j 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  *Tis  most  true : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties^ 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart;  and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

{^Exeunt  RosENCRANTZ  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too ; 

For  we  have  closely  ^*^  sent  for  Hamlet  hither  j 

•  there,     That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident^  may  here  • 

i^«JSs.  Affront  Ophelia  :<*> 

Her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials,**) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen. 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved, 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no. 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you : 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope,  ^our  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honors. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[Exit  Queea. 

*  o*er'raught  on  the  toay]    Reached  or  overtook.    **  Was  not 
the  samjrn  misfortoun  me  over^raucht  f^    Gaw.  Ek>ugl.  Mn. 

Stbsvbkb. 

^  lawfU  etpiali}    Spies  justifiably  inquisitive.    See  1  H.  VI. 
Master  Gunner,  u  4. 
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Pol.   Ophelia,  walk  you  Jiere:  Gracious,   so 

please  you. 
We  will  bestow  ourselves :  Read  on  this  book ; 

[To  Ophelia^ 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness,     We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
'Tis    too  much  prov'd,*  that,   with    devotion's 

visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  *  o'er  .  so  kva^ 

The  devil  himself.  "wu- 

KiyG.  O,  'tis  too  true !  how  smart 

A  lash  that  speech^  doth  give  my  conscience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word :  ^ 
O  heavy  burden !  [Aside. 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord, 

l^Exeunt  King  and  Polonius^ 

'  Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  sufler^'^ 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  ^^^ 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — ^To  die, — to  sleep^ 
No  more  ;*^^— and  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  the  thousand,  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to :  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  die ; — to  sleep  j — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there's  the 

rub ; 

*  too  much  proved]    FouBd  by  too  frequent  experience. 

^  More  vgl^  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
I%an  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word,] 

To  it,  in  comparison,  with.    See  All's  W.  III.  5»  HeL    Painted 
u  Midy  coloured.  , 

F  2 
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For  in  that  sleq)  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil , 
•  Must  give  us  pause.  ^    There's  the  respect. 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : "" 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  ^ 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  poor  man's  contumely,  • 
•  despised,  The  pangs  of  dispriz'd  *  love,  the  law's  ddiay, 
**^-  The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  ^^^  who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  ^  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  ^®^  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

*■  xvhen  we  have  ihuffied  qff'tkU  mortal  coil]  Coii  is  here  used 
in  each  of  its  seitses,  that  of  turmoil  or  bustle,  and  that  which 
entwines  or  wraps  round.  **  This  muddy  vesture  of  decay,'* 
M.  of  V.  Lor.  V.  1.  Those  folds  of  mortality  that  encircle  and  en- 
tangle us.  Snakes  generally  lie  in  folds  like  the  coils  of  ropes : 
and,  it  is  conceived,  that  an  allusion  is  here  had  to  the  struggle 
which  that  animal  is  obliged  to  make  in  casting  his  slough,  or 
extricating  himself  from  the  skin,  that  forms  the  exterior  of  this 
coil*    And  this  he  throws  off  annually.  / 

^  mufi  give  uspauBe"]    Stop  our  career,  occasion  reflectioD. 


There*s  the  respect. 


That  makes  calamity  qfso  long  life.] 

The  consideration  |hat  makes  the  evils  of  life  so  long  submitted 
to,  lived  under. 

^  The  vohips  and  scorns  of  time"]  Those  sufferings  of  body  and 
mind,  those  stripes  and  mortifications  to  which,  in  its  course,  the 
life  of  man  is  subjected.  Of  the  **  vahips  of  heaven,"  he  speaks 
in  Timon,  V.  i.  Poet. 

*  The  poor  man*s  confumdy]  The  slight,  the  spuminj^s,  to 
which  that  condition  subjects  him.  *<  Ridicules  homines  racit," 
says  Juvenal,  III.  153.  The  reading  of  the  4to  is  proud:  and 
certainly  that  which  the  one,  the  proud  man,  ofiers,  is  more  in 
the  course  of  the  idea,  and  a  more  natural  form  of  speaking, 
than  that  which  the  other,  the  poor  man,  sufiers. 
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Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; ' 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  east  of  thought ; 

And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment,  ^^ 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away,*  **         •  »wnr# 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.— Soft,  you,  now ! ""  '    **°*' 

The  fair  Ophelia : — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 

Be  all  my  sins  remembered.  ^'^^ 

Oph.  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day?^"^ 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you ;   well. 

Opjst.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed,  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught 

Oph.  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well, 
you  did ; 

And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  com- 
posed 

As  made  the  things  more  rich:  their*  perfume •  m 4tot. 

lost  *  ^'*^*  ^^* 

Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind. 

Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest? 
Oph.  My  lord  ? 
.   Ham.  Are  you  fair  ?  . 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

«  _ 

*  Thui  conscience  does  make  cmoards  of  us  all]  A  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  a  conscious  feeling  or  apprehension,  a 
misgiving  **  How  our  audit  stands."    III.  3.  Haml. 

^  With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  away. 

And  lose  the  name  of  actional 

From  this  sole  consideration  have  their  drifts  diverted,  and 
lose  Uie  character  and  name  of  enterprise. 

*"  Sofi  jfou,  now]  A  gentler  pace !  have  done  with  this  lofty 
0iarch! 
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Ham.  Tliat  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  youf 
hones^  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your 
beauty.  ^"^ 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  honesty  r 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 
than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into 
his  likeness ;  *  this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but 
now  the  time  gives  it  proof.    I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

•  Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me:  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  ^  our  old  stock,  but  we 
shall  relish  of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

Ops.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery;  Why  would'st 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indif- 
ferent honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such 
things,  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not 
borne  me:  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious; 
with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have 
•So4tos.To  thoughts  to  put  them  in,""  imagination*  to  give  them 

r^l^oo  ^^^P^j  ^^  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  them  in :  What  should  such 
to^ve.  ^  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven ! 
16S3, 38.   \yg  are  arrant  knaves  all ;  believe  none  of  us :  Go 
thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  your  father  ? 

^  his  likeness]  See  ^'  The  noble  substance  dout  to  hU  own 
scandal.*'    1. 4.  Hunl. 

^  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  toe  shall  relish  qfif]  So  change 
the  original  constitution  and  properties,  as  that  no  smadc  of 
them  shall  remain.  **  Inoculate  our  stock"  are  terms  in  gar- 
dening. 

®  vaith  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  &c.]  With  more  vitious  dispositions,  like  evil  genii  at 
my  elbow,  and  ready  at  a  nod  to  start  into  act,  than  can  dis- 
tinctly be  conceived :  £br>  "  to  put  a  thing  into  thought,*' 
Johnson  sajs,  is  **  to  think  on  it."  Much  in  the  same  nuumer 
Malcolm  disqualifies  himself.    Macb.  IV.  3. 
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Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him ;  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  way*  but  in*s  own  house.  •whe». 
Farewell.  *^ 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry ;  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as 
pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery  \  farewell :  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs 
marry,  marry  a  fool;  for  wise  men  know  well 
enough,  what  monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  prattlings  too,  well 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  pace,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another :  you  jig*,  you  amUe,  *  gsdge, 
and  you  lisp,^^^^  and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  Jfg^i^ 
make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance:*  Go  to; 
111  no  more  oft ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  day, 
we  will  have  no  more  marriages :  those  that  are 
married  already,  all  but  one,*"  shall  live;  the  rest 
shall  keep  as  they  are.    To  a  nunnery,  go.  ^^ 

[^Exit  Hamlet. 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue^ 

sword :  ^"^ 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, "" 
The  glass  of  fashion,  ^  and  the  mould  of  form,  "^ 

*  make  your  wifAjo/n^itSM  your  ignorance^  You  mistake  by 
wanton  affectatioB,  and  pretend  to  mistake  by  ignorance, 

Johnson. 

^  aU  but  one  ihaU  live']  One  is  the  king:  the  folio  of  1633 
emits  Uve, 

^  the  expectancy  and  rose  qfthejair  state]  The  first  hope  and 
fidrest  flower.  **  The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land.*'  Wint.  T. 
IV.  3.  Perd. 

^  ^ass  2fJoshum]    Speculum  coDsuetudmis.  Cic.  Stebvxns. 

•  the  mpuM  offaim\  The  cast,  ia  wbkb  10  diap^  tbe  only 
perfect  form. 
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The  observ'd  of  all  observers !  quite,  quite  down ! 
ai^^ieS"  -^"^*  ^  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
Si.  "     '  That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  musick  vows,* 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
•time,  tea.  Ljj^g  swcet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune*  and  harsh; 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 

Blasted  with  ecstasy :  ^'^^  O,  woe  is  me ! 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  f 


Rc'Cnter  King,  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love!  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.    There's  something  in  his 

soul,^ 
0*er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose, >» 
Will  be  some  danger :  Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination. 
Thus  set  it  down ;  He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.    WTiat  think  you  on*t  ? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well :  But  yet  I  do  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia? 
l(\)u  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 


*  Musical,  mellifluous. 

**  Thomalin,  my  liefe,  thy  music  strains  to  hear." 

Phin.  Fletcher's  Purple  Isl.  4to.  l633,  p.  67. 

^  diidose]    A  term  technical  in  the  breeding  of  fowls,  fi 
their  peeping  through  the  (hell.    See  V.  i.  Queen, 


•N 
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To  show  his  grief;  let  her  be  round  with  him  p 
And  111  be  phced,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  dieir  conference :  If  she  find  him  not,*" 
To  England  send  him ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

Kino.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
A  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  tnppingly  on  the  tongue :  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lief*  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do«fiTe»o.a 
not  saw  the  air  too  much,  your  hand  thus ;''  but 
use  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul, 
to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  ^'^^  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings  ;^'^^  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows, 
and  noise :  ^'^^  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o'er-doing  Termagant ;  ^®^  it  out-herods  He- 
rod :^'*^  Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor ;  suit  the  action  to  the 

*  be  romd  wth  Aim]    See  IL  3.  Polon. 
^  ifihe  find  hhana^    Blake  him  not  out. 
^  tku9\    L  e.  thrown  out  thuf. 
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wordy  the  word  to  the  action ;  vith  this  special 
observance,  that  you  o*er««tep  not  the  modesty  ef 
nature :  for  $uy  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  piir« 
pose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and 
now,  was,  and  is,  to  hj^d,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up 
to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  h^r  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  pressure.*  Now  this,  over- 
done, or  come  tardy  off,^  though  it  make  the  un- 
skilful laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve ;  the  censure  of  the  which  One,""  must,  in 
your  allowance,  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of 
others.  ^^  O,  there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen 
play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly, 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  ^^^  that,  neither  having 
the  accent  of  christians,  nor  the  gait  of  christian, 
•  So  4«M.  pagan,  nor  man  *,  have  so  strutted,  and  bellowed, 
iw**^'  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen 
'  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

1  Play.  1  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indif* 
ferently^  with  us. 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those, 
that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them  :^^^  for  there  be  of  them,  that  wfli 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  bar- 
ren spectators'^  to  laugh  too:   though,  in  the 

I 

*  ihen  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  iimef  hit  form  andprtMmrtl 
Hold  up  and  reflect  the  shape  or  form,  the  lively  pourtraiture  A 
the  age,  and  exhibit  the  mould,  or  (as  we  say,  its^rm,  of  the 
hare)  the  very  impress  or  indented  mark,  iheprtisureoi  theftod^ 
of  the  time. 

^  come  tardy  qffl^  Without  spirit  or  animation ;  heavily, 
flleepingly  done. 

^  the  ceruure  of  the  tchich  One']  <^  The  judgment  of  which  one 
class  or  description  of  persons  (^  one  of  whom"  had  been  more 
fiuniliar  language)  must,  by  your  adnHissiOB^*'  &c.  brtiead  of 
*'  the  which  One,'*  the  quartos  read  **  which  ope**' 

t  ind^entl}/]    In  a  reasonable  4^gv«e. 
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mean  time)  some  necessary  question "  of  the  play 
be  then  to  be  considered :  that's  villainous ;  and 
shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses 
it.    GOy  make  you  ready.  [Rveunt  Flayers. 


Enter  Pploniu8>  Rosekc&antz,  and  Guili>en« 

STERN. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece 
of  work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. 

[Ej^ii  PoLQNIUS. 

Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
Both.  Ay^  my  lord. 

[Exetmt  RoSENCRANtZ  a«tf  GUIXDJBK* 
STERN. 

Ham.  What,  ho  \  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hon.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coap'd  witbaP. 

Hob.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits,  ^*^ 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?  Why  should  the  poor 

be  flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp  y 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

*  question\    Pomt,  topic.    See  L  1.  Bam. 

^coajfd  ttMoQ     EnoMatered  with.     The  quartos    road 
copt. 
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1^*^   Where  thrift  may  foUow  *fauning5<^>  Dost  thou 

hear? 

«  n^,       Since  my  dear  soul^^'  was  mistress  of  her*  choice, 

1683,39.   And  could  of  men  distitiguish,  her  election 

Hath-seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  m  suffering  all,  that  sufiers  nothing  \ 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks:  and  blessed  are  those, 

*««n«dw,  Whose  blood  ana  judgment  are  so  well  *co-min- 

^  gled/^^ 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please:  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passlon'43  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart  s  core,  ^*^  aj,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Somethmg  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance. 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death; 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot, 

•  ny,  1623,  Evcu  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  *  soul ' 

'*•  Observe  my  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt  ^ 

Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  ^^^^  that  we  have  seen } 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithe.  ^^  Give  him  heedful  note : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 
And,  after,- we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming.  <" 

Hob.  Well,  my  lord : 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing. 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  tne  theft. 


*  the  9erjf  comment  of  thy  fou/]    The  most  intense  direction  of 
every  faculty.    TAy  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos. 

^  occulted  guiU  do  not  itself  unkennel]    Stifled^  secret  guilt, 
do  not  develop  itself. 

*  in  censure  of  hie  uemng\    In  making  our  estimate  of  the 
appearance  he  shall  put  on. 
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Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must  be 
idle : 
Get  you  a  place« 

Danish  March.  A  Flourish.  Enter  King,  Queen, 
PoLONius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Guilden- 
STERN,  and  Others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith ;  of  the  cameleon's  dish : 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  You  cannot  feed  . 
capons  so. » 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet ; 
these  words  are  not  mine.'' 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine,  now.*  My  lord,— you 
played  once  in  the  university,  you  say  ?^^^ 

\To  POLONIUS. 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  was  accounted 
a  good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

FoL.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar:  I  was  killed 
iHhe  Capitol ;  ^^^  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  ca- 
pital a  calf  there. ^^^ — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Ro8,  Ay,  my  lord;  they  stay  upon  your  pa- 
tience. ^^ 

^promUe-cranmid :  jfou  cannot  feed  capons  so]  As  afterwards 
in  this  scene  he  replies  to  Rosencrantz,  who  lells  htm  he  has 
the  voice  of  the  king  himself  for  the  succession,  *'  but,  sir, 
while  the  grass  grows,  &c.  the  proverb  is  something  musty." 

^  /  have  nothing xoith  this  answer;  these  loords  are  not  mtne] 
L  e.  they  grow  not  out  of  mine :  hare  no  relation  to  any  thing 
said  by  me. 

^  No,  nor  minCf  notv]  They  are  now  any  body's.  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  *'  a  man's  words,  says  the  proverb,  are  his  own  no 
longer  than  while  he  keeps  them  unspoken.'' 
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Qussir,  Come  hither^  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  bj 
me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  at- 
tractive. 

Pol.  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that  ?    [To  the  King. 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[^Lying  down  at  Ophelia's  Feet.  ^ 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between 
maids'  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  Iprd* 

Ham.  Who,  I? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  O  !  your  only  jig-maker.*  What  should  a 
man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheer- 
fully my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within 
these  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.  ^^^  O  heavens ! 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then 
there's  hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outjive 
his  life  half  a  year :  But,  by'r-lady,  he  must  build 


^j^mdker\    Writer  of  ludicrous  interiudes.     See  II.  2. 
Haml. 
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diurcheithen:*  or  ake  shall  he  suffer  not  think- 
ing on»  with  the  hobby-horse ;  whose  epitaph  is,    . 
Far,  O^for,  O,  the  hobty-korse  isforgotJ^^ 

Trumpets  sound.     The  dumb  show  follows.^^^ 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen  ^oery  lovingly  ;  the  Queen 
embracing  him,  and  he  her.  She  kneels,  and 
makes  show  qf  protestation  unto  him.  He  takes 
her  up,  and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck :  lays 
him  down  upon  a  bank  ofJUmprs  ;  she,  seeing  him 
asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes 
off  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the 
King*s  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns  ;  jinds 
the  King  dead,  and  makes  passionate  action.  TTie 
poisoner,  zvith  some  two  or  three  Mutes,  comes  in 
again,  seeming  to  lament  with  her.  The  dead 
body  is  carried  away.  The  poisoner  wooes  the 
Queen  with  gifts;  she  seems  hath  and  unwilling 
awhile;  but,  in  the  end,  accepts  his  lotoe. 

[Exeunt. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  *mallecho;^**^  ^'*6"*''S? 
means  mischief.  mmMkng 

Oph.  Belike,^*®  this  show  imports  the  argument''  "^^ 
of  the  play. 

Enter  Prologue, 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow:  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all, 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant  ? 

*  But,  hfr-lady,  ke  muit  buUi  churches  then]  The  remem* 
brance  of  such  conspicuous  and  signal  acts  of  piety,  and  public 
benefit,  does  not  present^  pass  away. 

^  imports  the  argumenf]    Contains,  includes,  and  discloses. 
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I 

Ham.  Ajf  or  any  show  that  you'll  show  him : 
'     Be  not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he'll  not  shame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  111  mark 
the  play. 

Pro.  For  usy  and  for  our  tragedy  ^ 
Here  stooping  to  your  clemency ^ 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a 

ring?^*^> 

Ope.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King,  and  a  Queen. 

P.  Kino.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart^ 
gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground  ;^**^ 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'a  sheen,^**^ 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands. 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

^S^         P.  Queen.  *  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and 

moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state. 
That  I  distrust  you.    Yet,  though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  notning  must :  ^^^^ 
For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity;^ 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 

*  holds  qaantity 

In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity]    Have  a  jutt  cor- 
respondence, in  measure  and  proportion  answer  to  each  other. 
"  Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantitv.*' 

M.  KLDr.  I.  i.Hel. 
And  eithier  is  not,  or  is  in  a  violent  extreme. 


16S3. 
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Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  j 
And  as  my  love  is  siz*d,  my  fear  is  so.  ^*®^ 
[Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows 

there.] 

P.  King.  'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee^  love^  and 
shortly  too ; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do  *}^^ 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honoured,  belov'd ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou- 


^^^^ 


P.  Queen.  *  O,  confound  the  rest !  •  Baix. 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast :       ^^^' 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 

Ham.  Wormwood,  wormwood.* 

P.  QuEEN.^  The  instances  ^^  that  second  mar*  •». 
riage  move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  j 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P#  King.  1  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you 
dpeak  \ 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break.  ^ 
Purpose  is  but  the  dlave  to  meSraory ; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  :^^^^ 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  j 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be.*" 


'  The  quartos  read,  "  That's  wormwood." 

^  xi)hat  tne  do  deierminef  oft  toe  brealc]  Unsettle  our  most  fixed 
resolves. 

.  *  Which  notv,  like  fruit  unripe^  stich  on  the  tree  / 

ButJaU^  unshaken^  when  they  melloxv  be,^ 

The  verb  fall  is,  as  sticks,  properly  referable  to  tlie  singular 
noun  purpose ;  but>  In  our  author's  mind,  was  connected  with 
unripe  fruit,  (a  noun  of  multitude,  and  admitting  a  plural)  and 
thttf,  its  reJative;  to  which  it  nearly   adjoined.     Fall  is   th» 
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• 

Moat  necessary  tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt  ;* 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  endings  aoth  the  purpose  lose. 
•f^**'      The  violence  of  either  •  grief  or  joy 
•  ena'ctor^.  Their    owu    euactures  *    with    themselves    de^ 
i6«3,s«.  stroy:^^^ 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  strange* 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes 

change ; 
For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  ^ 
The  poor  advaucM  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy .^ 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 
vOur  wills,  and  fates,  do  so  contrary  run,    . 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our 

own: 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead* 

reading  alao  of  the  quartos.    See   **  scope  of  th^  articles 
allow."    I.  1.  King.  ^  ^ 

*  what  to  ovrselves  is  debf]  i.  e.  is  such,,  only  to  ourselves.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  the  perfurroance  of  a  resolution,  in  which  only  the 
renfher  is  interested,  is  a  debt  only  to  himself,  which  he  msty 
therefore  remit  at  pleasure. 

^  directly  seasons  him  his  enemp]     **  Throws  in  an  ingredient, 
which  constitutes,''  &c.   This  term  is  used  with  areat  latitude  in 
several  parts  of  this  play ;  and  Mr.  Steevens  points  out  an  use 
of  it  not  dissimilar  in  Chapman's  Odyss.  XV. 
«  -.-.—taught  with  so  much  woe, 
**  As  Chou  hast  suffer'd,  to  be  seasoned  so." 
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P.  QuEEK.  •  Nor  earth  to  give  me  food/  not 
heaven  light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lo^k  from  me,  day,  and  night ! 
[To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  ancnor^s  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope !]  ^^^ 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy !' 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife^ 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife !  , 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, 

[To  Ophelia* 

P.  King.  *Tis  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave  me 
here  a  while ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [Sleeps^ 

P.  QVEsy.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain ! 

[ExiU 

Ham.  Madam)  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

QuEEif.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  me*^ 
thinks. 

Ham.  O,  but  shell  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?""  Is  there 
no  offence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest } 
no  offence  i'the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  mouse-^trap.    Marry,  how?  Tropi* 
cally.  ^**^  This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder^^^  done 

*  The  folio  of  l63a  has,  as  the  quartos,  Qif^en  for  Player* 
Queen  throughout,  instead  of  Bap. 

^  Nor  earth  to  ffiTe  taejbod^  nor]    **  Be  there  neither  earth, 
&c.  nor,  &c.'*    The  quarto,  l604,  reads  '^  to  me  give." 

*  tke  argument']     The  subject  matter.     See  Ophelia,  supra. 

G  2 
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in*  Vienna :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name  ;  his  wife, 
Baptista:^^^  you  shall  see  anon;  'tis  a  knavish 
piece  of  work  :  But  what  of  that  ?  your  majesty,- 
and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not : 
Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  un- 
wrung. 

Enter  Lucianus* 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph.  You  are  a  good  chorus^  my  lord.  • 

Ham*  I  could  interpret^^^  between  you  and  your 
love,:if  I  could  see  the- puppets  dallying.  ^ 

.  Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  yoo  are  keen. 

Ham,  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off 
my  edge.^ 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse.** 
♦your,4tM.      jj^j^  ^^  y^^  mistake  [your*]  husbands.-^^    Be- 
gin^ murderer ;  Pox,  leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and 

begin.     Come; 

The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fft,  and 
time  agreeing ; . 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 


*•  You  are  a  good  chorvs^  my  lordj  T^o  quartos  read  *'  as 
good  as  a."  Mr.  Henley  observes,  the  use  to  which  Shake- 
speare converted  a  chorus,  may  be  seen  in  If.  V. 

^  the  puppets  dallying']     The  agitations  of  your  bosom. 

S&YMOUR. 

^  take  off  my  edgej 

"  When  tliou  shalt  be  disedged  by  her 

That  now  thou  tir*st  on."     Cymb.  III.  4.  Imogen; 

# 

^  StiU  better g  and  worse"]     More  keen  and  less  decorous. 
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Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  *  collected. 
With  Hecat's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  magick  and  dire  property,    - 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  ^  immediately. 

[Pours  the  Poison  into  the  Sleeper's  Ears. 

Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'the  garden  for  his  estate. 
His  name's  Gonzago :  the  story  is  extant,  and 
written  in  very  choice  Italian :  You  shall  see  anon, 
how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's 
wife. 

« 

Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire ! 

QuEJSif.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  some  light :  away ! 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights  ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep,* 
The  hart  ungalled  play : 
For  some  miist  watch,  while  some|muat 

sleep  J 
So  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if 
the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  ^^^  with  me)  with 
two  Provincial  roses  ^^^  on  my  razed  ♦  shoes,  ^^'^  get  •  So,  4toa. 
me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  ^^^  sir?  ^''^^' 

HoR.  Half  a  share.  ^^.^ 

Ham.  a  whole  one,  I. 
For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear,  ^^^ 
This  realm  dismantled  was 


*  midnight  loeeds] 

**  Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  iUhe  dark,"    Macb. 

Steev£Ns. 

^  uiurp]    Encroach  upon.    See  I.  1.  Horat. 

^  kt  ike  itrucktn  deer  go  weep]     See  As  Yoa,  Ac.  1  Lord. 
LI. 
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Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very— -Paiocke.  ^^ 

Hob.  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.^  O  good  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  ghost's  word 
for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 

Hob.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

^^Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 

Hob.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha!  Come,  some  musick ;  come*  the 
recorders. 

For  if  the  kin^  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then,  beuke,  be  likes  it  not,  perdie.  * 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  ^ 

Come,^some  musick. 

GuiL.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

GuiL.  The  king,  sir,— — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

GuiL.  Is,  in  his  retirement^  marvellous  distem- 
pered. ^^^ 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 

Qua.  No,  my  lord,  rather  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
•  rich,      richer,*  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor  \,  for,  for  me 
i^3*^«       to  put  him  to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge 
him  into  more  choler. 


*  Why  tketif  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdie]  Perdie,  or  perdjf, 
hpMr  6i€ii:  and  thus  he  baUcs  the  .conclusion,  or  consequence, 
as  just  before  he  had  balked  the  rhyme. 
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GuiL.  Grood  nay  lord,  put  jrour  discourse  into 
some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my 
affiiir. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir : — ^pronounce. 

GuiL.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  a>e  wdcome. 

GuiL.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not 
of  the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make 
me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's 
commandment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  re-* 

turn,  shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

• 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GviL.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit^s 
diseased :  But,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you 
shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother : 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter:  My  mother, 
you  say, 

Ros.  Then  thus  she  says ;  Your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother!  But  is  there  ifo  sequel  at  the  heels  of 
this  mother's  admiration  ?  impart- 

Mos.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ?• 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and 
stealers.  ^^ 

Ros.  Crood  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis- 

*  trade  mth  us]    Occasion  of  intercourse. 
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temper  ?  you  do  freely  bar  the'  door  of  your  own 
liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend.'  - 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession^  in  Den- 
mark? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  but  While  the  gfass  grows^ — rthe 
proverb  is  something  musty.  *" 


Enter  the  Players,  with  a  Recorder.** 

« 

O,  the  recorder : — let  me  see  one. — To  withdraw 
with  you : — ^^Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me,^®^  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a 
toil? 

GuiL.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly.* 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.    Will  you 
play  upon  this  pip^  ? 

GuiL.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

^you  do  freely  bar  the  door  of  your  <mm  liberty,  if  you  det^ 
your  griefs  to  your  friend]  By  your  own  act  you  close  the 
way  against  your  own  ease,  and  the  free  discharge  of  your 
griefs,  if  you  open  not  the  source  of  them  to  your. friends.  The 
quartos  read,  "  you  do  surely  bar  the  door  upon.'*  ' 

^you  have  the  voice  of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession] 
**  Tlie  most  immediate  to  our  throne."     I.  2.  King, 

^  '*  While  the  grass  grotos," — the  proverb  is  something  musty] 
Partakes  of  the  stalepess  it  is  descriptive  of.  He  was,  as  he 
had  just  told  the  king,  *' promise-cramm'd :  you  can't  feed 
capons  so." 

*  Recorder]     Flagellet    See  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  1.  Hippol, 

*  iff^y  d^ly  ^^  ^00  bold,  my  love  is  too  unmannerly]  If  my  sense 
of  duty  have  led  me  too  far^  it  is  affection  and  reg^jrd  for  you 
that;  makes  the  carriage  of  that  duty  border  on  disrespect. 
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GuiL.  Believe  me,  I  cannot.  - 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

GuJL.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ven- 
tages with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  excel-  ^ 

lent  music*    Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

GuiL.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  ut- 
terance of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me?  You  would  play  upon  me ; 
you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would 
sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass :  and  there  is  much  musick,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it 
speak.  'Sblooci,  do  you  think,  I  am  easier  to  be 
played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrument 
you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
upon  me.^^^ 


Enter  Polonius. 

God  bless  you,  sir  1 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

*  govern  these  ventages — and  it  mil  discourse  most  excellent 
fMtfic]  Justly  order  these  vents,  or  air-holes,  and  it  will  breathe 
or  utter,  &c.    For  excellent^  the  quartos  read  eloquent. 
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ACT  III. 


O.C. 


Pol.  Very  like  a  whole. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  nnr  mother  by  and 
by.^'^  They  fool  me  to  the  top  ofmy  bent/  I  will 
come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  ^Esit  Polonius. 

Hajut.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me, 

friends.  lEseunt  Ros.  Guil.  Hor.  Sfc. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  c^  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,^  and  hell  itself  breathes 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  Now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood,^> 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.    Sofl;  now  to  my  mo^ 

'   ther. 
O,  heart,  lose^  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural: 
I  will-speak  daggers  to  her,^^^  but  use  none  y 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,^^ 
To  give  them  seals  ^  never,  my  soul,  consent ! 

lExit. . 


*  Tkey  Jbd  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent]  To  the  hefght ;  ag 
fiur  as  they  lee  me  inclint  to  go :  an  allusion  to  the  utmost  fles« 
ore  of  a  bow. 

^  me  mw  tnonfs  seak]  Make  my  '<  sayings  a  deed;**  as  is 
nearly  his  language  iu  L  3.  Laert.  and  Tim.  V.  1.  Paintec 


.-.-,<>.• 'f 
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SCENE  III. 


A  Boom  in  the  same* 


Enter  King,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Kiyo.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us/ 
To  let  his  madness  range.  Therefore  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you  : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous*;  as  doth  hourly  grow  •  ne»  ui, 

Out  of  his  lunacies.  ^«  ^ 

GuiL.  We  will  ourselves  provide : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  frotn  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  spirit*  depends  and  rests  •waU,4iof. 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty  ^ 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit*  of  the  highest  mount,  ••omnet. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things  ^'  ^* 
Are  mortisM  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  falb, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

*  stands  it  zafe  mth  us]    Is  it  coHsisteni  with  our  security. 

^  ike  cease  of  majesty']  Demise,  fidl.  Throughout  our  author 
a  strong  sense  is  attached  to  the  verb  cease.  See  **  fiiU  and  ceastf** 
Lear,  last  sc.  Alb.    The  quartos  give  cessc. 
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King*  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy 
voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear,' 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Ros.  GuiL.  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Enter  Polonius. 

FoL.  My  lord,  he  s  going  to  his  mother's  closet : 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process;  I'll  warrant,  she'll  tax  him 

home : 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
Tis  meet,  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mo- 
ther, 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear  ' 
The  speech  of  vantage.**    Fare  you  well,  my  liege: 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[E.vit  Polonius. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  j'' 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  % 
A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will  -/ 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 

*  thUJear]     Bugbear.    See  Ant.  and  CI.  II.  3.  Sooths. 

^  overhear  the  speech  of  vantage]     If  conveying  any   thing 
distinctly;  **  that  gives  the  means  of  availing  itself  of  occur- 


rences." 


*  0,  my  offence  is  rank^  it  smells  to  he€n>en\  Even  there,  where 
the  odour  of  sacrifice  only  should  rise,  to  the  seat  of  the  gods. 
Its  offensive  steam  reaches. 

'  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will]  ^*  Though  desire, 
though  my  tjoishes,  be  as  earnest  as  my  willingness :''  bias,  in- 
clination to  any  things  being  stronger  tnan  mere  will  or  consent 
to  it.  Something  of  the  nature  of  contrast  or  opposition,  by 
how  licentious  an  use  soever  of  the  word  *'  inclination/'  must 
have  been  here  meant. 
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• 

And,  like  a  man. to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  Whereto  serves  mercy,  • 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  oflfence  ?• 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force^ 
To  be  forestalled,'*  ere  we  com6  to  fall. 
Or  pardoned,  being  down  ?  Then  I'll  look  up  j 
My  fault  is  past.    But,  O,  what  forna  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder? 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  offence  l^^ 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  worlds 
Offencfe's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law :  But  'tis  not  so  ^bove  : 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  triie  nature,  and  we  ourselves  cpmpelfd,* 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.-    What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can :  What  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ?  ** 
O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death  t 
O  limed  soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged  !  Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 

•  ■'  ■  Whereto  serves  mercy » 

Bui  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  f]  With  a  benign 
and  softened  aspect  to  meet  or  encounter  the  harsh  features  of 
crimie. 

^  To  be  forestalled  ere  toe  come  toJalJ]    Prevented  from  falling, 

•  ■    '  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature^  and  toe  ourselves  compeWdJ\  The  traps* 
action  shews,  or  presents  itself;  the  suit,  stripped  of  all  chi- 
cane, n  entertained  and  prosecuted  simply  as  it  is;  and  there 
it  is  that  we  are  compelled,  &c.  For  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun  here,  see  **  his  own  scandal/'    I.  4.  Haml. 

^  Yet  tohat  can  it^  when  (me  can  not  repent^    What  can  that 
course,  though  it  can  do  all,  do,  if  I  cannot  pursue  it } 
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Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe ; 
All  may  be  well !  [RetireSy  and  kneels. 


Enter  Hamlet. 

•  but  now,      Ham,  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,*  now  he  is  pray- 

And  now  I'll  do't ;  and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  revenged  ?  That  would  be  scann'd:* 
^      A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
Tass^ss.    h  his  sole^  son,^  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,*  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  ^^  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 
And,    how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save 

heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance''  and  course  of  thought^ 
Tls  heavy  with  him :  And  am  I  then  reveng'd, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  seasonM  for  his  passage  ? 
No. 

Up,  sword;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent;* 
When  he  is  drunk  asleep ;  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed ; 


*  That  wndd  be  scanned]  Requires  to  be  fully  weighed  and 
considered* 

^  /,  his  sole  soti]     Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos :  but 
Jovkmay  be  o£Pending,  degenerate;  though  most  probably  a 
misprint. 

*  hire  and  salarv]  A  thing,  for  which  from  Um  I  might  claim 
a  recompense.    The  quartos  read  **  base^  and  silly.** 

'  our  circumttance']  Measure  or  estimate  of  what  may  have 
reached  us. 

*  heni]  Task,  undertaking.  In  the  sense  of  **  seise  or  oc- 
cupy," the  verb  occurs  in  M.  for  M.  '^  Have  heni  the  gate9." 
IV.  6.  Friar  Pet.    Drutik  asleep^  is  in  a  drunken  sleep. 
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At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvaticni  in't  */ 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black. 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.^^^  My  mother  stays : 
This  physick  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  lExit. 


The  King  rises^  and  advances. 


remam 


King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts 
below: 
Words^  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go<i 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter   Queen  and  Polonius* 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.  Look,  you  lay 
home  to  him:*" 

Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad*"  to  bear 

with; 

And  that  your  grace  hath  screen^  and  stood  be- 
tween 

Much  heat  and  him.     Til  silence  me  e'en  here/ 

Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [^fVithin.]  Mother,  mother,  mother ! 

*  Tdhh  ^  salvation  inW}     Smack  or  savoar* 

^  %  home  to  Aim]    Pointedly  and  closely  charge. 

*  pranks  too  broad]    Open  and  bold. 

'  silenee  me  e'en  here']    Without  a  word  more  said,  here  snugly 
stow  myself. 
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Queen..  TU  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not: — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[PoLONius  hides  himself.  ^^? 


Enter  Hamlet, 

Ham.  Now,  mother ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  of- 
fended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  of- 
fended. 

..Queen.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle 
tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  »the  rood,*  not  so : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  ^ifej 
But  would' you  were  not  so.  You  are  my  mother.'^ 

Queen.  Nay,  then  I'll  set  those  to  you  that,  can 
.  speak. 

Ham:  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down  j  you  shall 
not  budge ; 
You  go  not,. till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  mur^ 
der  me? 
Help,  help,  ho  I 

Pol.  [Behifid.]  What,  ho !  help ! 


*  by  the  rood]    From  the  A.  S.  rode.  crax.  a  cross. '  Skmn. 
See  H.  H.  IV.  Shal.  in.  2. 

^  The  quartos  and  modern  editors  read 

"  i^wrf,— 'would  f^  were  not  so ! — ^yoU  are  my  mother.'* 
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Ham.  How  now!  a  rat?' 

[^Dratv$4 
Defadj  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pass  through  the  Artas^ 

Pol.  [Behind^']  O,  I  am  slain. 

\Falls^  and  dies. 

QuEEK.  O  me,  what  bast  thou  done  ? 

HAMi  Nay,  I  know  not : 

Is  it  the  kiDg  ? 

\^IAfts  up  the  Arras^  and  draws  forth  Polo- 

MIUS« 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this  I 

Ham.  a  bloody  deed; — almost  as  bad,  good 
mother. 
As  kill  a  king,^**^  and  marry  with  his  brother^ 

.Queen.  As  kill  a  king! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  *twas  liiy  word. 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[To  POLONIUS. 

I  took  thee  for  thy  betters  i  *  take  thy  fortune :     *  '^w*^* 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger.  ^' 

Leave  wringing  oi  your  hands :  Peace ;  sit  you 

down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff;  ^"^ 
If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so. 
That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense.* 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  acty 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 

*  Proof  and  bulvoark  agaifut  teiiBe]     Againflt  all  feeling* 

H 
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From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
•  leu,  4«ot.  ^nd  makes  *  a  blister  there ;  ^^  makes  marriage 

vows 
As  false  as  dicer's  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  qf  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul  j'  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words  :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act.^ 

QussN.  Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?^^^ 

Ham»  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on 
this;^'^ 
The  counterfeit  presentment^^  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself;    ^ 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ^ 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury ,^^ 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal^ 
.   To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man :         ' 
This  was  your  husband. — Look  you  now,  what 

follows : 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildewed  ear, 
bi^h**^   Blasting  his  wholesome  brother*.     Have   you 
i6«d,  99.  eyes  ? 


tracts. 


Aijrom  the  body  o/contraction  piueks 

The  wry  ictd]    Annihilates  the  veiy  principle  of  con- 


*        Heaotn's^ace — Yea  this  ioUdUy — 
With  tristful  visage^^— 

It  ihougU^sick  at  the  act.']    The  ftce  of  heaven  looks 
heated,  as  if  abashed ;  and  this  massive  compound,  the  earthy 
with  heavy  looks,  as  on  the  approach  of  the  day  of  doom,  is  dis* 
quieted  and  disordered  at  the  thought  of  what  is  done. 
The  quartos  read^ 

"  O'er  this  solidity,  &c. 
"  With  heated  visage." 
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a 

Could  jou  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batteil  on  this  moor  ?^  Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love :  for,  at  your  age, 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood^*^  is  tame^  it's  hulnblfe. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  And  what  judg-^ 

ment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?  [Sense,  sure^  you 

ImvC) 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion  :^^^  But,  surd^ 

that  sense 
Is  apoplexed :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralfd^ 
But  it  reserved  some  ouajitity  of  choice,^'** 
To  serve  in  such  a  dinerence.]    What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozen 'd  you  at  hoodman-blind?^^^ 
rEyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Cotild  not  so  mope/] 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Rebellious  hell^ 
If  thou  canst  mutine^*  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame, 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge  j*' 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn. 
And  reason  panders  will/^^ 

Queen.  O  Hamlet^  speak  no  more '. 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct.^ 

^  io  mope]  Be  so  blind  and  stupid*  See  Temp,  last  sc. 
Boatsw. 

^  give*  the  charge]    Gives  the  signal  for  attack,    SBTMOtra. 

*  A»  noili  not  leave  their  tinct]  So  died  tn  grairif  that  they  wiU 
aot  relinquish  or  lose  their  tinct-^^are  not  to  be  discharged.  In 
a  sense  not  very  dissimilar  he  presently  says, 

''  Then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  vant  true  colour** 

H  'i 
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Ham.    s  Nay,  but  to  Kve 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed ;  ^^^ 
StewU  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  stye  j— — 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more } 

These  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  a  murderer,  and  a  villain : 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — a  vice  of  kings  j^*^ 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule; 
That  trom  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghost* 

Ham.  a  king 

Of  shreds  and  patches :  ^^ 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards !     What  would  your  gracious 

figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passibn,^^^  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look!  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits: 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul  ;^ 
Conceit  ^^  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you ; 
•  do  bend.  That  you  bend*  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
tfcS  you     -^°d  ^^^^  ^^  incorporaJ  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 


4t08 

thus 
bend,  16S9. 
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Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
Andy  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements/*"^ 
Start  up,  and  stand  on  end.    O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On   him!    on   him! — Look    you,  how 

pale  he  glares  I 
His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable.— ^*°'^Do  not  look  upon 

me; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stern  effects :  *°^  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;    tears,  perchance,    for 

blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

QuEEK.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen*  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals 
away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived !'' 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghost 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain: 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in.^'®^^ 

Ham.  Ecstasy! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  musick :  It  is  not  madness. 
That  I  have  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness     * 

*  My  father  9  in  his  habit  as  he  Uved]    In  the  habit  be  was  aci- 
customed  to  wear  when  livbg. 


<^— 
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I. 


Would  gambol  from/    Mother,  for  love  of  grace» 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  sou}, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  j^*^ 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  j 
Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  j 
1693,39.    -A^d  do  not  spread  the  compost  on*  the  weeds, 
•nnker,    To  make   them   rank*.      Forgive   me  this  my 
^•*  virtue: 

For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 

Yea,  curb^*"'  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

IIam^  Of  throw  away  the  woraer  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
[That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  dpth  j^at, 
»     Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ;  ^'^ 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good  - 
fie  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on :]  Refrain  to-night ; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence :  [the  next  more  easy:" 
For  use  alniost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 
And  maister^*°^^  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.]  Once  more,  good  night  I 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
111  blessing  beg  of  you.""    For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  FoxoKius. 

*  gambol Jram]    Start  away  from. 

.     ^the  next  more  easy]    i.  e.  will  become  more,  &c« 

*  And  token  you  are  desirous  to  he  blesi'd, 

rU  blessing  beg  of  you]  When  you  are  desirous  to  re- 
ceive a  hhMing  from  heaven  (which  voa  cannol,  serioiiBly,  till 
yon  reform)  I  will  beg  to  receive  a  blessing  &oib  you. 
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• 

t  do  repent :  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so,» 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister/^^^ 
I  wiU  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  weU 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night  I 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 
[One  word  more,  good  lady.} 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  mean?,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat*  king *'^^  tempt  you  again  to  bed ;     ^^"■h 
Fmch  wanton   on  your   cheek;   call  you,   his 

mouse  ;^**®* 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses,^*"* 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingerSi 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.^"*^    Twere  good,  you  let  him 

know : 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,*  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,""  from  a  bat,  a  gib,** 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly  ;^"^^  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions, ^"^^  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  dowm 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of 
breath, 


^  hetvoen  kaih  pleas'd  it  to2  Ordained,  hath  been  pleased  that 
k  should  be  so. 

^  For  who,  tkat*s  hut  a  queen]  Strictly  speaking,  <<  no  more 
than :"  but,  in  the  familiar  language  of  banter,  importing,  **  who 
being  as  much  as,  having  some  pretence  at  least,  or  title,  to  the 
rank  and  state  of,''  &c. 

«  a  paddock]    Tpad.    See  Macb.  I.  1 .  Witches. 

*  a  gib]    Gilbert,  a  he  cat.    See  I*  H.  IV.  Falst.  1. 2. 
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And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe* 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot ;  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham,    [There's  letters   seal'd:    apd   my   two 
schoolfellows. 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,^"^^ 
'    They  bear  the  mandate;   they  must  sweep  my 

way,<^'^J 
And  marshal  me  to  knaverv :  Let  it  work  $  * 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar : "  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  O,  'tis  most  sweet. 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet/"'^] 
This  man  shall  seit  me  packing. 
I'll  lug  thp  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  :^"®^ 
Mother,  good  night.     Indeed  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  ipost  gr^ve. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish,  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you : — 
(jood  night,  mother. 

\Exeunt  severally;  Hamlet  dragging  in 
P0LONIU8. 


*  to  hTtaih€\    Most  distantly  glance  at    *<  Him  yoa  hreaike 
pf    II.  l.Pplon, 

^  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar]'   i.  e.  mount    Hoist  is  nsed 
^  a  verb  neuter.  Petard^  fr.  is  an  engine  to  blow  up  gates,  &c. 
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ACTIV/»)    SCENE  I, 


The  same. 


Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guil- 

DENSTERN. 

R 

Kino.  There's  matter  in  these  sighs ;  these  pro* 
.   found  heaves ; 
You  must  translate  :*  'tis  fit  we  understand  them : 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

[QuEEy.    Bestow  this    place  on  us    a    little 
while. — ] 
To  RosEKCRANTZ  and  Guildenstern,  who 
go  out.  ' 

Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

King.  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  sea,  and  wind,  when  both 
contend  ^*^ 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  bearing  something  stir. 
Whips  his  rapier  out,*  cries,  A  rat!  a  rat!  •  Wbip«  ^ 

And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,^  kills  ^^l^u 

The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer^  i 

*  iramlaie]    Interpret. 

^tt  this   brainish    appreh^nsum']    Distempered,    brainsick, 
mood. 
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• 

*  It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should^  have  kept  ^hort,  restrain'd,  and  out  of 

haiint/ 
This  mad  young  man :  but,  so  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.    Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd: 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore. 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 
Shows  itself  pure  ;^^^  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

Kino.  O,  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains- touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho !  Gifildenstera ! 


Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragged  him : 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[Eaeunt  Ros.  and  GuiL. 
Come,  Gertrude,  well  call  up  our  wisest  friends  ; 
•  And,4tofc  To*  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what's  untimely  done:  so  haply  slander j^ 
[Whose  whisper  ^*^  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank,^^^ 
Transports  his  poisoned  shot,  may  miss  our  name, 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. — 3  ^  come  away ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  disniay  i    \Exemt^ 

*kept  ihort-^and  out  of  haunf]     Narrowed  the  range,  and 
prohibited  from  places  of  public  resort. 

^  These  words  were  supplied  by  Theobald. 
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SCENE  II. 
Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Hi<Jif.-— Safely  stowed.     [Gentlemen  within.     . 
Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet !]  [But  soft, — ^]  what  noise  ? 
who  calls  on  Hamlet  ?  O,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosenceaktz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the 
dead  body? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,^^  whereto  'tis 
kin. 

Ros.  Tell  us  where  His  \  that  we  may  take  it 
thence, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Dp  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demai^ded  of  a  sponge !  * 
what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  sou  of 
a  king  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  coun- 
tenance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such 
officers  do  the  king  best  service  in  the  end :  He 


^tohe  demanded  of  a  tptrnge]     Qfl  for  ij/,  wm  the  oomniOB 
phmwology  of  the  day ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  use 
verb. 
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keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw; ^^ 
first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed:  When  he 
needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing 
you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again.^^^ 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  a  foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body,*    The  king  is  a  thing 

GuiL.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing :  ^^  bring  me  to  him.    Hide 
fox,  and  all  after/**^^ 


SCENE  IIL 


Another  Room  in  the  same. 


Enter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the 
body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  ? 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 

*^  The  body  is  with  the  king^  but  the  king  is  not  toith  the  bodyl 
This  may  mean,  '*  the  kiog  is  not  vet  cut  off  from  life  and  so- 
vereignty :  his'carkass  remains  to  the  king;  but  the  king  is  not 
with  the  body  or  carkass,  that  you  seek :  the  king  is  not  with 
Polonius." 

.  But  Hamlet,  whose  meaning  is,  not  merely  to  baffle  these 
persons  (not  intitled  to  approach  and  question  him  with  so  Httle 
respect),  but  also  to  make  allusions  to  matters,  of  which  he 
eouidnot,  with  prudence  or  safety  to  himself,  sp^  openly,  re- 
turns answers  necessarily  enigmatical. 
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He*8  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 

Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes; 

And,  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd. 

But  never*  the  offence.'  To  bear  all  smooth  and  •  So  4toi 

even. 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause  :  Diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved. 


neerer. 


Enter  Rosencbantz. 

Or  not  at  alL — How  now?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestowed,  my  lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

Kino.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Ros.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your 
pleasure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Ros.  Ho>  Guildenstern !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?  Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politick  worms  are  e'en 
at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet : 
we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  us;  and  we  fat  our- 
selves for  maggots :  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  but  variable  service ;  two  dishes,  but  to 
one  table ;  that's  the  end. 


•  fVherC'^he  offender's  scourge  it  toeigh*d^ 
But' never  the  offence]    When  an  offender  is  popular,  the 
people  never  consider  what  his  crime  was,  but  they  scrutinize 
his  punishment. 
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\KiNO.  Alas,  alas !  ^ 

Ham.  a  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fbd  of 
that  worm.] 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ?j 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may 
go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar/"^ 

King.  Where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven ;  send  thither  to  see :  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'the  other 
plate  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go 
up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

Kino.  Go  seek  him  there.  [To  some  Attendants* 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants^ 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial 

safety. 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve* 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done,  must  send  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quickness  :^  Therefore,  prepare  thyself } 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help,^**^ 
The  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew*st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  Isee  a  cherub,  that  sees  them.  But^come; 
for  England ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

*  dearly  grieve]     Deeply.    See  "  dearest  foe^"  I.  X  Haml. 

^  fiery  quicknesi]  Rapid  as  tlie  progress  of  flames.  See 
*'  fiery  expedition,"  R.  111.  K.  Rich.,  I V.  3. 
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Kii^G.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my 
mother.    Come,  for  England.  [Eant 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot;'  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard ; 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away ;  for  every  thing  is  seaVd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  s^ir :  Pray  you,  make  haste. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold^st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense  ;** 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe^'* 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process  ;**  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  c6Diuring  to  that  effect,^**^ 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  hectick  in  my  blood  he  rages,^"^ 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  'Till  I  know  'tis  done. 
However  my  haps,**  my  joys  were*  ne'er  begun,     •wuiugin, 

\^ExU.  ♦to*- 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Plain  in  Denmark. 
Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forces^  marching. 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish 
king;. 

*  FcUow  Mm  at  foot]    Close  at  heels. 

^  thereof  moy^v«  thee  sen9e'\    May  make  thee  a  vary  intelli* 
gible  suggestion  to  that  effect. 

*  coldly  set  our  sovereign  proceti]    With  indifference  regard,  or 
f^  t>y«  iet  at  defiance. 

f  Howc*er  my  haps]    Turns  of  fortune  or  chances. 
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Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march* 
'  Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye,^'^^ 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

•^«wy,         j^oj?.  Go  •safely*^  on. 

[  Exeunt  Fortinbras,  and  Farces. 

[Enter  Hamlet,  Rosekcrantz,  Guilden-^ 

stern,  8^c. 

Ham.        Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

•^p~*«*»      Ham.  How  purposed,*  sir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir  ? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. , 

Ham,  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,^  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition,'^ 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,"  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

*  conveyance  of  a  proms  d  marcK]     The  way  or  means  of, 
leave  of  passage  for. 

^  Mttfely]    With  assurance  of  safe  conduct. 
<"  the  main  qf  Poland]    See  II.  2.  Queen  to  King. 
^  addithn]    Exaggeration. 

*■  A  ranker  rait\    More  exuberant,  larger.    See  K.  John.  V. 
4.  Salisb. 
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Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  *tis  already  garrisoned. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thou* 
sand  ducats, 
Will  not  debate*  the  question  of  this  straw: 
This  is  the  imposthiime^  of  much  wealth  and  peace; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi**you,  sir*  [Esit  Captain.  •haj,o.c. 

Ros.  Wiirt  please  you  go^  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.    Go  a  little 
before.  [Extitnt  Ros.  and  Guil. 

How  all  occasions  <"  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !  What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market"*  of  his  tinie. 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more.* 
Sure,   he,  that   made   us   with  such  large    dis- 

course,^'*^^ 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  m  us  unusM.    Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple ' 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event,* 
(A  thought,  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part 

;  wisdom. 

And,  ever,  three  parts  coward)  I  do  not  know 

^  dAtne\    Suffice  to  debate. 

^  im^^hume]    ^*  The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace."  1  H.  IV.  Falst.  IV.  a. 

*  occasiam]    Occurrences. 

'  marhf]    Return  had  |br  his  time.     Market  is  mbrces, 
Lat. 

*  a  beast,  no  morel    He  is  no  better  than  a  beast,  if  this  is  alL 
See  Hamlet's  Solil. 

'  craven  scruflel  Cowardly ;  as  asking  quarter  by  pronouncing 
this  word  of  fear  and  fealty.    Tarn,  of  Sh.  H.  i.  Kath. 

*  th€  €vent'\    Consequences. 
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Why  yet  1  live,  to  Bay,  This  Mng*$  to  do; 

Sith  1  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength^  and 

nteans. 
To  do't.    Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass,  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puflF'd, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event  \^ 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare,. 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  greats 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument;^ 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I  then^ 
That  have  a  father  kilFd,  a  mother  stained. 
Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood,^ 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  tamy  shame,  l  see 
The  imminent  aeath  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame,"^ 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot,^'*^ 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause^ 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent,^''^ 
To  hide  the  slain  ? — O,  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  V] 

{Exit. 

*  Makei  mtnUhs  at  the  iwouibU  even/]  Scofis  at  unknown  lkle> 
at  the  unseen  issue. 

^  wihoiU  great  ar^umentf  but  grea^,  4^*]  Without  sufficient 
reason,  but  magnanunouslj,  &c.  Dr.  Johnwft  Aja^  Chl  aeliti* 
ment  is  partly  just,  and  partly  romantick. 

—  Rightly  to  he  great  f 

Is,  not  to  stir  tdthoui  great  argument ; 
is  exactly  philosophical. 

But  greatly  tofiad  quarrel  in  a  straWf 

When  honour* s  at  the  stake, 
ts  the  idea  of  a  modern  hero.    But  theUf  says  he,  hommr  is  m 
argumeut,  or  ihibjed  of  debate,  suffidently  great,  and  when  honour 
is  at  stake,  we  m\x%i find  cause  rf  quarrel  in  a  Straw, 

^reason  and  blood]  Judgment  and  passions.  See  III.  2. 
HamI* 

^  trick  of  fame"]    Point  of  honour. 


sc,  r.        PRINCE  OP  DENMARK.  Ub 


SCENE  V. 
Elsinore.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 

QuBEN.        ■  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 

HOR.  She  is  importunate  ;  indeed,  distract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied/^^ 

QvEEN.  What  would  she  have  ? 

HoB^  She  speaks  much  of  her  father ;  says,  she 

hears, 
There*8  tricks  i'the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats 

her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously*  at  straws;   speaks  things  in 

doubt,^ 
That  carry  but  half  sense :  her  speech  is  nothings 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  ^^'^  they  aim  at  it. 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts } 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield 

them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be 

thought. 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily/^) 

Queen.  'Twere  good,  she  were  spoken  with ; 
for  she  may  strew 
Dangerous  coi\)ectures  in  ill-breeding  minds : 

^€momM\    With  spleen  and  psMion,  as  mad  dogs  snap  at 
whatever  tney  meet. 


^  neaki  tUngt  in  dtmbi']    Without  distinct  or  certain  aim ; 
wanoeringly  and  incoherently. 

I8 
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Let  her  come  in.  [^Eadt  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  txue  nature  is, 

Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss :  * 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 

It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt^ 


Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Den- 
mark? 

Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.  Hffw  should  I  your  true  lave  kfum 
From  another  one? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  stqffl^^^ 
And  his  sandal  shoon.^  [Singing. 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this 
song? 

Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

• 

He  is  dead  and  goncy  lady^  [Sings. 

He  is  dead  and  gone  > . 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf^ 

At  Ms  heels  a  stone. 

O,  ho ! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia, 

Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 


*  Each  toy  seevu  prohgue  to  tome  great  amiai}  Toy  is  trifle : 
and  amiiif  m  common  use  at  that  time  for  oflence  or  abuse, 
here  imports  '*  evil  impending  or  catastrophe." 

^  It  ifdUs  iisdf  in  fearing  to  be  i^'^]  Exposes  and  ruins  it- 
self by  Its  over  anxietj  to  stifle  suspicion. 

•tandal  shoon]  <«  Sckrdulus,  a  manner  of  ekone/'  Ortus 
Vocabulor,  1514. 
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ite  his  shroud  as  the  mauntain^snow^ 

[Sings. 

Enter  King. 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Ops.        Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers; 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  not  go 
With  true-love  shmers.^^^ 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God'ield  vou.*  They  say,  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter.^^^  Lord,  we  know  what  we 
are^  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be  at 
your  table ! 

Kino.  Conceit  upon  her  father/ 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but 
when  they  ask  you,  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day^^ 

All  in  the  morning  betimej 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine : 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  his  clothes^ 
And  dupp'd''  the  chamber  door; 

Let  in  the  maid^  that  out  a  maid 
Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 


*  Gottidd  jfcu\    Requite ;  yield  you  recompence.     See  As 
you,  kc  III.  3.  Touchst. 

^  Conceit  upon  herfaiker]    Fancies  respecting.    See  III.  4. 
Ghost     '<  Canceii'm  weakest  minds." 

f  dan'dmtddnfjfSl    Do  <m  and  do  up. 
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Ope.  Indeed,  without  an  oith.  Til  sake  an 
end  on't : 

By  Gis^^  and  by  Saint  Charity,^ 

Alacky  and  fife  Jhr  shame! 
Young  men  will  do'tj  if  they  come  tift ; 

By  cock^^^  they  are  to  blame. 

Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me^ 
You  promised  me  to  wed : 

[He  answers.] 

So  would  I  hcf  dohe^  by  yonder  sun^ 
An  thou  hadH  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Ofh.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be 
patient:  but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think, 
they  should  lay  him  i'the  cold  ground  :  My  bro- 
ther shall  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  ^ur 
good  counsel.  Come,  my  coach !  Good  night, 
Uidies;  ^ood  night,  sweet  ladies:  good  night, 
good  night.  \EMt. 

King.  Follow  her  close  ;  give  her  good  watch, 
I  pra;^  you.  fJELrt/  Horatio. 

O !  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death :  And  now  behold, 
O,  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions !  First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  The  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thought^  and 

whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly,  ^*^^ 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  ^^  Poor  Ophdia 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  iair  judgment ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts. 
Last,  and  as  much  oontauiii^  as  aU  theM^ 
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Her  brother  isin  secret  ccmie  from  Franee : 
Feeds*  on  his  wonder,^^^  keeps  himself  in  clouds,* 
And  wants  not  buz^zers  to  infect  his  em* 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death  i 
Wherein*  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd,^ 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.    O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,^^  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death !        ^[A  Noise  within. 

QUSSN.  Alack !'  what  noise  is  this? 
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»keepi, 
J  683,  39. 


•Whweln 
BeccttitieoC 
16»,  39. 


Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  Attend. 
Where  ere  my  Swit^ers?^*^  Let  them  guard  the 

door : 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord^ 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,"" 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impitious  haste/^^ 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  liotous  head,"^ 
Overbears  your  officersi  The  rabble  call  him,  lord^ 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,      ^ 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratiners  and  props  of  every  word,* 


*  keep$  kinudf  in  clouds]    At  lofty  distance  and  seclusion. 

^  necffiif^y  rfnuHitr  heggat^df  will  nothing  stici[]  The  necessities 
■of  one  who  has  put  hira^lf  in  such  a  predicament  (i*  e.,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  the  obligation  of  an  accuser  to  support  his  charge) 
will,  in  want  of  grave  or  rational  proof,  have  no  reserve  or  scru- 
ple busily  every  where  to  accuse  ourselves. 

*  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  hu  list]  Swelling  over  his  ut- 
most line  or  boundvy.  See  **  Iktol  my  voyage.**  Tw.  N«  IIL 
1.  Viola. 

*in  a  rieiem  head]  Hie  tide,  strongly  flowing,  is  said  to 
poor  ifk  with  a  great  head. 

*  AnJtiqwty  forgot 9  custom  not  known. 

The  raMert  andfrofi  ^cvery  word]     Word  ft  term, 
aad  .means  appdlatioii  or  title;  as  lopd  used  beforoy  aad  king 
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They  cry,  Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  king  f 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
Laertes  shall  be  king^  Laertes  king! 

QuEEK.  How  cheerfully  oh  the  false  trail  they 
cry! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs/*^ 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [Noise  wUhin. 


Enter  Laeetes,  armed;  Danes  foliowing. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ?r— Sirs,  stand  you  all 
without. 

Dan.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Lasr.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will. 

[  They  retire  without  the  door. 

Laer.  I  thank  you : — ^keep  the  door. — O  thou 
vile  king. 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.   TTiat  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  pro- 
claims me  bastard : 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother.* 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 

afterwards :  and  in  its  more  extended  sense,  must  import  *'  every 
liuman  establishment/' 

The  sense  of  the  passage  is, — '*  As  far  as  antiquity  ratifies, 
and  custom  makes  every  term,  denomination,  or  title  known, 
Ihey  run  counter  to  them,  by  talkine,  when  they  mention  kings, 
of  their  right  of  chusing  and  of  saying  who  shall  be  king  or  so* 
vereign." 

*  th^  chaste  ummiroKed  hrc/m  tfm^  true  maikef^  Untmrcked  ii^ 
unstained.    See  I.  8.  Laest.  • 
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Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person ; 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  wilU^^— Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incensed ; — Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude ; — 
Speak,  man.    ' 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King*  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead?  FU  not  be  juggled 
with: 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil  i 
Conscience,  and  grace,*  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,** 
Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's : 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Or  your  dear  father's  death,  is*t*  writ  in  your  re-  •So4toi, 

venge,  ^•^^^'»*- 

That,  *  sweepstake,""  vou  will  draw  both  friend  and  •  toofMnke, 

foe,     ^  ^'^ 

Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. — 

^  grace]  A  religious  feelings  a  disposition  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  diyine  laws. 

*  Both  the  toorlds  I  give  io  negligence']  I  am  cardess  of  my 
present  and  future  prospects,  my  views  in  this  life,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  to  come. 

'  Moeepuah2  '  By  wholesale,  undbtioguishingly, 
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KiyOs  Will  yen  knov  them  then  ? 

Lasr.  To  his  good  ftiends  thus  wide  111  ope 
my  arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life^rend'ring  pelican,^ 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

KmG.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
Hiat  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensible*  in  srief  for  it. 
It  ^ball  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce,*" 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Dakes,  [^Withm.']         Let  her  cpme  in. 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noise  is  that  ? 


Enter  Q^msiAA^  fantastically  dressed  with  Straws 

and  Flowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt. 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  heaven^  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.    O  rose  of  May? 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens !  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  where  'tis  fiine» 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself, 
AAer  the  thing  it  loves.^*^ 

Oph.  TTiejf  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier  ; 
Hey  no  nonny^  nonny  hey  nonny :  ^^ 
« in^itot.  And  on^  his  grave  rains^  many  a  tear;^- 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 


•  niiiM, 


*  iensihle  in  grief]  Poignaiitly  aflfected  with.  Adjedtret, 
having  tfiis  teraunauoD,  are«  in  our  author,  frequently  used  ad- 
▼erbidly.    The  quarto,  1604,  reads  ienrihUf.   , 

^pime]    Make  ils  way.    The  quartos  read  jpeoiv. 
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Labr.  Hadflt  thou  thy  wite»  and  didst  persuade 
revenge^ 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Dofwn  a^own,^^^^  an  you  call 
him  a-dinvn-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  ^^^  It 
is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daugh- 
ter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter.* 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remem- 
brance ;  ^^^  pray  you,  love,  remember :  and  there 
is  pansies,*  that's  for  thoughts.^**^  •pwodw, 

L4ER.  A  document  in  madness }  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,^  and  colum- •  uw  Kiog. 
bines  :^^^ — there's  rue  for  you;  and  here's  some 
for  me : — we  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'Sun- 
days  :^— you  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difier- 
ence/*'^ — There's  a  daisy  ;^**^— I  would  give  you 
some  violets ;  but  they  withered  all,  when  my  &- 
ther  died : — They  say,  he  made  a  good  end,  ■  ■■  > 

For  bofmy  sweet  Robin  is  aU  my  joy  ^-^^^ 

[Sings. 

Laer.  ThQught*"  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  it- 
self 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.  And  mil  he  not  come  again  f 
And  mil  he  not  come  again  f 
Noj  no^  he  is  dead. 
Go  to  thy  death^hed^ 
ffe  neoer  will  come  qgain* 

'  This  noikinfs  mare  than  matter]  See  ''  O  matter,''  &c. 
Lear,  IV.  6.  Edg. 

^  Tkoiutht]  '*  Thought  orhevynesse  of  herte.  Molestia.  Mces- 
litia.'*  Pronptiiar.  parvulor.  4to.  1514.  Ant.  and  CI.  III.  3. 
OBuobarb.    '•ThmkanAdie:*    See  Tw.  N.  II.  4.  Viola.  / 
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beard  was  as  white  as  sfMo^^^ 

Alljlaxen  was  his  poll. 
He  is  gone^  he  is  goncj 
And  we  cast  away  moan  ; 

God  *a  mercy  on  his  soul  / 

And  of  all  christian  souls !  I  pray  God.    God  be 

•  buy.  O.  C.  ^i'  *  you  !  {Eoit  OPHELIA. 

Lasr.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 

King.    Laertes,   I  must   common  with  your 
grief,^"^ 
Or  YOU  deny  me  right.    Go  but  apart. 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends*  you  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me: 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  spul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, — 
No    trophy,    sword,    nor    hatchment,    o'er    his 

bones,^*^ 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard,^®'  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth, 
Tliat  1  must  call't  in  question. 

King.  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe^^  fall. 
I  pray  you  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

*  afysihom  jfOMr  wtut  Jriendt}    Of  whom,  or  which  of.    Any 
amongst. 


x.  ri. 


PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 
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SCENE  VI. 

•  •  • 

Another  Roam  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hobatio,  and  a  Servant* 

Hob.  What  are  they,  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Serf.  Sailors,  sir ; 

They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

HoR.  Let  them  come  in. 

lEjrit  Servant. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 


Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hon.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

'  I  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an't  please  him.  There^s 
a  letter  for  you,  sir;  it  comes  from  the  ambassador 
that  was  bound  for  England ;  if  your  name  be  Ho- 
ratio, as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

HoR.  [^Reads.']  Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have 
aoerlooked  this,  give  these  Allows  some  means^  to  the 
king;  they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two 
days  old  at  sea,^  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment'' 
gave  us  chace:  Finding  ourselves  too  slow  ff  sail. 


'  means  to  the  iUf^]    Means  of  access,  introduction. 

^  Ere  we  were  two  daye  old  at  tea]  At  the  end  of  a  second  day's 
voyage.    See  M.  for  M.  IV.  3.  Prov. 

*  Qffoinimeni]    Equipment 
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we  put  on  a  ccmpeUed  valour  ;  and  in  the  grapple  I 
*  boofded,  boardcd  •  them :  on  the  instant y  they  got  clear  qfour 
^'  ^  ^Aij^  ;  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They  have 
dealt  with  me,  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;  but  they  knew 
what  they  did;  I  am  to  m  a  good  turn  for  them. 
Let  the  king  haoe  the  letters  I  have  sent;  and  repair 
thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  would* st  Jly 
death.^  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear^  will  make 
thee  dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  Jbr  the  bore 
of  tlte  matter.^  These  good  fellows  wiU  bring  thee 
where  I  am.  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  hold 
0ieir  course  for  England :  of  them  I  have  much  to 
teU  thee.    Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knewest  thme^  Hamlet* 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters  ;*" 
And  dp't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them. 

[Exeunt: 


SCENE  VII. 


Another  Room  in  the  same. 


Enter  King  and  Laertes^ 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquit- 
tance seal, 
And  you  must  put  me""  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 

^fcr  the  bore  ^the  maUer]  The  b&re  is  the  caliber  of  a  guD, 
or  the  capacity  of  the  barrel.  The  matter  (says  Hamlet)  mmU 
aary  heaoier  wordi.    Joh  ksgk. 

^  I  wiU  ghe  ywi  way  f&r  these  jforir-  tettere]  ffay  is  passage, 
means  of  conveyance. 

*put  mel    Set  me  down,  register  me. 


\ 
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Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear,' 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  s!ain5 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears :— But  tell  me. 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  ftiats. 
So  crimeml  and  so  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things 

else. 
You  mainly  were  stirred  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'dy 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen  hi» 

mother, 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  my  self, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,"') 
She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  hia  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  publick  count ""  I  might  not  go. 
Is.  the  great  love  the  general  gender"^  Dear  him : 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Would,  Like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces :  ^  so  that  my  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind,^^^ 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd*  them.  icm.*^' 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ;  ^^ 

A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms  ;*     . 
Whose  worth,*  if  praises  may  go  back  again,         •So4to0» 


*  kmming  ear]     Well  satisfied.     . 

^  be  it  either  which]    Whichever  of  the  two  it  be ;  be  it  either 
[of  them,  that]  which  [t  speak  of.] 

*  comU]    Investigation,  account. 

*  the  general  gender]    The  eommoa  people  or  race.     See 
<*  the  general,''  11.  a.  Haml. 

*  drhen  into  dupetaie  terms]    Into  ft  state  or  condili<m  of  de* 
spair. 


16Sd,  32. 
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Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 

For  her  perfections  :* — ^But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you  must 
not  think. 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  dan- 

ger,(^> 
And  think  it  pastime.  You  shortly  shall  hear  more : 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine,—: 
,    How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Msss.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet : 

This  to  your  majesty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

KiKG.  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say :  I  saw  them 
not: 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'dthem. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them : — 

Leave  us.  [Exit  Messenger. 

[Reads.]  High  and  mighty^  you  shall  know ^  I 
am  set  nak^d  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shait  I 
beg  leave  to  see. your  kingly  eyes :  when  I  shall,  first 
asking  your  pardon  thereunto^  recount  the  occasion 
of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return.      Hamlet 

What  should  this  mean!  Are  all  the  rest  come 

back? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ?  > 

*  Whose  toorthy  if  praises,  mai^  go  back  agasHf 
Stood  challenger  an  mount  of  all  the  age 
Far  her  perfections']  Whose  merits,  if  the  report  oflhem 
may,  where  she  can  never  return,  be  here  re-echoed^  stood  (on 
the  highest  ground^  and  in  the  fullest  presence  of  the  age)  like 
a  champion  for  their  mistress,  to  give  a  general  challenge  in 
support  of  her  excellence. 
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Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.         Tis  Hamlet's  character.*    Naked, — 
Andy  in  a  postscript  here^  he  says^  alone: 
Can  you  advise  me  i 

Laer.  I  am  lost  in  it^  my  lord.    But  let  him 
come ; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth^ 
Thus  diddest  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

As  how  should  it  be  so?  how  otherwise? 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

luBR.  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.    If  he  be  now  re- 
turned. 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,^^)  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it,  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  how  ripe  in  my  de\dce. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice,^, 
And  call  it^  accident. 

Laer.  [My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  mi^t  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
IVherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts* 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him,  . 


*  *Tt#  HamleCs  character]    Peculiar  mode  of  shaping  letten. 
See  "  charactery,"  M.  W.  of  W.  V,  5.  Mrs.  Quickly. 

^  uncharge  the  practkt]    Acquit  the  expedient  pursued,  of 
blame, 

'  iwmqf  forUl  .  Total.    See  M.  of  V.  Portia,  III.  2. 
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As  did  that  one ; ,  and  th&t^  in  my  regakid. 

Of  the  unworthiest  siege.' 

Zaer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord? 

King.  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youtfa, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
llie  light  and  careleis  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds^ 
Importing  health  and  gravehess. — «»]     Some  two 
]^L  nlofiths  hence,* 

doce,  4t<».  Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, 

1  have  seen  myself^  atid  serV'd  against  the  ft^ilth, 
And  they  Irab  wel^  oh  horisfebatik  l  but  this  g^nt 
Had  witchcraft  in't  ;<*  he  grew  ufitO  his  ii^at  j 
And  to  such  wand'rous  doings  brought  hii  fai^e. 
As  he  had  been  incorpa'd  and  demi^iatufM 
*  lyith  the  brave  beast :  so  far  he  pasB'd  my  thought ; 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 
Come  short*  o?  what  he  did* 


*  Mge\    Place  or  tAbk    See  Olhttl.  I4  %  Othttk 

^  Importing  Htdtk  Mtf  ^^MMcsi]  Cnhryiiig  ^tb  ttett  MM^ 
tdeaSt  denbObif  as  weU  Ihati  fhun  whkh  iiim  stage  of  Uft  4^ 
iKves  healtb  (viz.  warm  clothing)^  €w  that  which  also  ought  %$ 
MdMpM^  k,  gldivliy,  or  ah  exterior  of  sobriety  and  decorunu 

*  Here  xoas  a  genilemam  ofNormaniy, 

I  kavt  teen  ti^jfnlff  and  sero*dagamsi  the  FretHh^ 
And  th^  ran  wcU,  4*^.]  With  this  puDCtiiation»  tftlSI 
of  the  quartos  aUo,  the  construction  may  be,  **  Here  was  a  gen* 
tleman  [whom]  I've  seen  myfteiF,  tad  [t  haV6  lilto]  MVdl 
against  the  French,  and  they,  &c."  or,  if  the  reading  of  the  folio 
of  1633  is  ado]^d^  ttz. 

^  ttdf^  was  a  ^ntleman  of  Normandy ,^^ 
we  must  nM.  and  ptiftcitu&te  the  next  line  with  the  modem 

<«  Ihstft  seen  mysieMr,  and  serrM  i^nst,  the  V^enth.** 

They,  also^  with  the  quartos,  read  ctm  instead  of  rdn. 

^Hadmickrqft  in*t]    In  this isxeroise^ in  theartasd Italrof 
librsiemfliAship* 

pai$*d  aiy  thought ; 


Tha^  I,  injbrgerjf  qfikapei  miitricksf 


Come  ^rf\    Outwent  ail  that  my  imagination  could 
frame.   €dlr^mtV%,ihequai«oare«d«)E^*di«ii 
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Laer.  a  NoriBiin,  vas't  ? 

Kiyo.  A  Norman. 

LAEit.  Upon  my  life,  Lamoun^.. 

King.  The  very  samft. 

Labr.  I  know  faim  well:  he  is  the  brooch^''  m^- 
deed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of*  you ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report,  ' 

For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence,*  • 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especial, 
Th^t  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed, 
1/  one  could  match  you :  f  the  scrimers  *  of  their 

nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  oppos'd  them ;]  Sir,  thi^  report  ^^^^  o£^\at 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, 

JjAER.  What  out  of  this,  my  1  or4  ? 

^ING.  Laertes,  W9fi  your  father  d69r  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer,  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your 
father ; 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time  j 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 


*  broocK]    Bosom  jewel. 
^made^fmfmionf^    Acknonrledged. 

*  in  your  drfence]  Used  for  "  in  your  art  and  science  of  de- 
feMB." 

*  scrimert]  From  escrimeur,  Fr.  2Lfencer»  •  •'**  Hence  scrimiikf 
■ayB  Mr.  Pegge,  by  trao^ppsitipn  of  kitexs  made  dunnisib,  i)6- 
came  the  encounter,**  Anecd.  of  En^l.  Language,  8vo.  1803, 
p,  68.  -    '         • 

K  2 
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Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it/®^ 

[There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 

A  kind  of  wick,  or  snufi^,  that  will  abate  it ; 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 

Fbr  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy,^^'^ 

Dies  in  his  own  too-much :  That  we  would  do. 

We  should  do  when  we  would  y^  for  this  would 

changes,*" 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  bands^  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  shmld  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.^^^    But,  to  the  quick  o'the 

ulcer :] 
Hamlet  comes  back;  What  would  you  undertake^ 
To  show  yourself  in  deed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  out  his  throat  i'the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanci- 

tuarize ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds/®^,    But,  good 

-  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this?  keep  close  within  your  chamber ! 
Hamlet,    returned,    shall   know  you    are   come 

home : 
We'll  piit  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to* 

gether. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss,"" 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils  \^  so  that^  with  ease. 


*  We  diottld  do  toAm  toe  would]    u  e.  at  the  heat,  at  the  time 
of  the  resolution  taken. 


^far  this  would  changes]    Inclination  is  fluctuating  ttid  un- 
certain.   Seymour. 

*  he  being  remiss']    InattenUve,  as  unaospicions. 
'  peroie  the /oils]    Cloaely  inspect. 
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Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 

A  s^word  unbated/^'  and,  in  ,a  pass  of  practice,^ 

Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  wilj  do't : 

And,  for  the  purpose.  111  anofnt  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it; 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  Fll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion  ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let*s  further  think  on  this ; 

Weigh,   what   convenience,  both   of  time   and 

means. 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape :  ^  if  this  should  fail, 
Ana  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  perform- 
ance,, 
Twere  better  not  assayed ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back„  or  second,  that  might  hoid„ 
If  this  should   blast  in  proof.""     Soft;    let  me 

see: 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,*      •So4t«. 

hat:  1693, 3». 

*  and  in  a  pass  of  practice]  A  favourite  pass ;  in  which  «x- 
perience  assured  him  of  success  :  but  fraud  or  artifice,  a  sense  in 
which  it  occurs  throughout  our  author,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
here  to  be  excluded :  for  such  was  the  use  of  an  unfair  weapon. 
Upon  the  origin  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  this  sense  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Todd  for  new  information.  ''  Proc,  Sax.  is  cun- 
ning, sliness :  and  tlience  i^rat  in  Gaw.  Douglas,  is  a  trick  of 
fraud.  Latter  times,  forgetting  the  original  of  words,  applied  to 
pradise  the  sense  of  prat.*'    Diet. 

^  fit  us  /o  our  shape]      An  image  taken  from  the  tailor's 
board :  may  suit  us. 

*  ythii  should  blast  in  proof]  Burst  in  the  explosion  or  proof. 
Blad  is  a  term  in  mining. 
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^  When  in  your  motian*  yoa  are  hot  alkd  dry, 

the,  1623,  (  Aj  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that*  eiid»]^ 

^:  ^  ..  And  that  he  calls  for  drink^  111  have  torepat'd^ 

*prcftrrd,  x^i,^ 

4ta§.  aim 

A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  ^^  whereon  but  sipping^ 
If  he  by  chance  escape  vour  venom'd  stuck^** 
Our  purpose  may  hqla  there*     But  stay,  what 

noise? 


Enter  Queen* 

How  now,  sweet  queen  i    ' 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another^» 
heel. 
So  fast  they  follow :  Your  sister^s  drown'd,  LaertM. 

Laer.  Drown'd !  O,  where  ? 

QuEEK.  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the 

brook^ 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glass v  stream : 
ml^^    There,  with*  fantastick  garlands,  did  sne  come* 
•^mikt.     Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  pur- 

ples,^^> 
That  liberal  shepherds  ^^^  give  a  grosser  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  diem : 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedv  trophies,  and  herself. 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread 

wide  J 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches^  of  old  tunes  \ 

*  in  your  moiUml    Exercise,  rapid  evoltttioES,  as  jugt  b^faw  x 

**  Had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 

^  tenonCd  stuck]     thrust.    See  Tw.  N.  III.  4.  Sir  Tob.  uA 
M.W.ofW.II.i.  ShaU. 

*  snatchts\    Scraps.    See  **  snatches,  i,  e.  eatdhes,  of  hia 
▼oice.'l    Cymb.  IV.  2,  Belar.  and  M.  fof  M.  IV.  1.  aowb. 
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As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress,^^' 

Qr  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 

Unto  that  element :  ^®^  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garm^ts,  Jaeav^  wit;!)'  their  drink, 

Puird  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay* 

To  muddy  death/ 

Laer.  Alas,  thep,  she  is  drown'd  ? 

QuEEif.  Drpwn'(l,  drpwn'^* 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,   poor 
Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  ^et 
jte  is  Qur  trjck/  9«itarp  ler  GUBtom  holds, 
%M  shame  s»y  whftt  it  will :  when  these  ara  ^nt^ 
The  woman  will  be  out.""    Adieu,  my  Lord ! 
I  have  ^  speech  of  iir^,  that  f*in  woui4  H^% 
But  that  this  folly  doubts  it,™  £^A|. 

King.  I^t's  ^IIqw,  Q«;rtriicle : 

IJow  much  I  had  tp  do  to  calm  his  rage  ! 
^ow  fear  I,  tMs  Fill  give  it  start  again  ^ 
Therefore,  let's  follow.  lEse^nt. 


•804101. 
bay,  1693, 
b7,l6a» 


•  mudd^  death]  My4^  if  a  ^r>|i,  ^w.W^  jdi^  fp^lljlms  9^ 
this  species  of  uee^th,  he  repeats  in  the  Tempest^  III,  3.  ^'^on. 
and  y.  i.  Alon. 

>  piyr  irick']  0)ir  ^prf^  or  k^t;  a  |Wpf «ty  |haC  idiipgs  to, 
^  Wi^^  ^  patt  of,  us. 

Hh  v>m9n  n^/  k  /^ii]    WJI^b  ij^f^  t«^8  |Mpe 
shedy  this  womanish  passion  will  be  oven  ^ 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

A  Church  Yard. 

Enter  Two  Clowns,  with  Spades,  Sgc. 

1  CZrO.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  christian  burial, 
^      that  wilfully  seeks  ^er  own  salvation  I 

2  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  therefore,  make  her 
grave  straight :  ^  the  crowner  bath  set  on  her,  and 
finds  it  christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned 
herself  in  her  own  defence? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so- 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  se  qffendendo ;  ^  it  cannot  be 
else.  For  here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act :  and  an  act  hath  three 

2*^^/^"^  branches  j*  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform :  ^'^ 
1683,39.  *  Argal,  she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver* 

1  Clo*  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ; 
good ;  here  stands  the  man  ;  good  :  If  the  man  go 
to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill 
he,  he  goes  \^  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come 

*  make  her  grave  straight]  i.  e.  straightways,  forthwith ;  the 
fact  next  stalied  being  a  wammt  for  proceeding,  without  any 
further  question  made. 

^  It  must  be  9e  qffendendo]  A  confusion  of  things  as  well  as  of 
t^rms  :  used  for  ie  de/endendo,  a  finding  of  the  jury  in  justifiable 
homicide. 

*  If  the  man  go  to  this  toater, — it  if,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes] 
Still  floundering  and  confounding  himself.  He  means  to  repre- 
sent  it  as  a  toilful  act,  and  of  coarse  without  any  mixture  of  nill 
or  nolens  in  it*  Had  he  gone,  as  stated,  whether  he  tvoiiitf  or 
not,  it  woidd  not  have  been  of  his  own  accord,  or  his  act. 
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to  him»  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself: 
Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death, 
shortens  not  his  own  life. 

S  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ?  *" 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is't ;  crowner's-quest'  law. 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha*  the  truth  on't?  If  this  had 
not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been 
buried  out  of  christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say*st  :^  And  the  more 
pity ;  that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than 
their  even  christian /^^  Come,  my  spade.  There 
is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers, 
and  grave-makers;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  i  ^^ 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen?  How  dost  thou 
understand  tbescripture?  The  scripture  savs,  Adam 
digged ;  Could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  Pll  put  an- 
other question  to  thee :  if  thou  answerest  me  not 
to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself * 

2  Clo.  Go  to. 

1  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than 
either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clo.  The  gatlows-maker }  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  Uke  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith ;  the 
gallows  does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 

*  erotoner*9  quest]    Coroner's  inquest. 

^  f^hy,  there  thorn  tay*«0  Say'st  somethmg,  speak'st  to  the 
purpose. 

^con/ess  thyself- ]    Admit,  or  by  acknowledgment  pass 

sentence  upon,  thyself,  as  a  simpleton ;  pursuing  the  form  and 
phrase  of  the  common  saying,  '*  confess,  and  be  nanged«" 
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nroU  to  tboie  that  do  iH :  now  thoit  dost  ill,  to  sfff, 
the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  diurch ;  ai^^al, 
the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To't  again; 
cofne. 

2  ClOb  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  wiooVy  a 
shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

I  Clo.  Aj9  tell  me  tbat^  and  unyok/^." 

S  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  telL 

•    1  Clo.  To't- 

8  Clo,  Mass,  I  cannot  telL 

Enter  Hamliit  and  HoiUTio«  at  a  dutoflCf^ 

1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it; 
for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beat* 
ing :  and,  when  you  are  asked  this  question  next, 
say,  a  grave-maker;  the  houses  thiat  he  makes, 
lasts  tiU  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and 
fetch  me  a  steap  of  liquor.^  [^^^  2  Clown. 

1  Clown  di^,  and  sings. 

In  youths  when  I  did  love^  (Ud  hve^ 
Alethoughtf  it  was  very  sweety 

To  contract^  O,  the  timcp  for^  nh^  my  h9hppt 
O,  methought^  there  was  nothing  mcfV^^ 

« 
Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  ? 
he  sings  at  grave-making. 

HoM.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property 
«     of  easiness. 

Ham.  ^Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daiatier  sense.^ 


^  tM  me  that,  and  unyoke]     Unravel  this,  and  yoar  ^bgr's 
mtrk  is  doBOj  your  teaoa  ynu  noay  Uien  wihaiMss. 

*  He  Aand  qftiule  emphyment  koA  tbedautHer  fume}    LM.iU 
<«  palm  leas  didled  or  staled.'^    I.8.BQlfa. 
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I  Clo,  But  age,  mth  his  stealing  stepij 

Hath  cau^ht^ 4he  in  his  tlutck^  \^^' 

And  hath  shipped  me  intiU  *  the  land^       •  into.  4to«. 
As  if  I  had  necer  been  suchS^^ 

[Throws  up  a  sculh 

Ham.  That  Mnill  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
afaig  onee :  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  eround, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  tne  first 
murder!  It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician, 
which  this  ass  o'er-ofiices ;  ^^  one  that  could  cir» 
cumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

HOM.  It  might,  my  lord* 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  which  could  say;  Goad- 
morrow f  sweet  lord-!  How  dost  thou,  good  lord? 
This  might  be  mv  lord  such-a*one,  that  prsused  my 
lord  such-a-ones  horse,  wh^n  he  meant  to  beg 
it  J  ^®^  might  it  not? 

HoR.  Ay,  my  lord. 

.  Ham.  Why,  e'en  so :  and  now  my  lady  Worm  s ; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with 
a  sexton's  spade:  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we 
had  the  tricK^  to  see't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no 
more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with 
them  ?  ^^^  mine  ache  to  think  on*t. 

1  Cx.0.  A  pick-axe  and  a  spade,  a  spade,    [Sings* 
For — and  a  shrouding  sheet :  ™ 
O,  apitof  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

[Throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham.  There's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be 
the  scull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits^^^ 
now,  his  quiUets,^^'^^  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his 
tricks  ?  why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to 
knock  him  about  the  sconce  ^^^^  with  a  dirty  shovel^ 
«nd  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery? 

;  the  trick']    Kiiadff>  faculty. 


4toi. 
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Humph!  This  feUow  might  be  ill's  time  a  gr^at 
buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes/'^^  his  recog- 
nizances, his  fineS)  hi»  double  vouphers^,  his  reco- 
veries :^'^^  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,*  and  the  reco- 
very  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of 
fine  dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more'' 
6f  his  purchases,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  The 
very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  tbis^ 
box;  and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no. 
more?  ha? 

IIoR.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 

Hob*  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek 
Out  assurance  ^^^  in  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fel* 
1q^^.(i7) — ^Whose  grave's  this,  sir?* 

1  Clo.  Mine,  sir. — 

O,  a  |»7  of  clay  for  to  be  tnade  [Sings. 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thme,  indeed;  for  thou  liest 
in't. 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is 
mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  say  it 
is  thine:  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick; 
therefore  thou  liest. 

1  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

*  M  tUi  tkejine  of  kU  fi^es]    The  end  of,  or  utmost  attained 
bjr,  the  operation  of  all  this  legal  machinery. 

^  Touch  him  no  more]    Answer  for,  or  assure  him. 
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1  Clo.-  For  no  mab,  sir^ 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

1  Clo.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

1  Clo.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  Vest 
her  soul,  she's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is ! '  we  must 
speak  by  the  card,^'^^  or  equivocation  will  undo  us. 
DV  the  lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have 
taken  note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,^'^' 
that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel 
of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe. — How  long  hast 
thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

\  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'the  year,  I  came  to't 
that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tinbras. 

Ham.  How  long's  that  since  ? 

1  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell 
that :  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  waa 
born :  ^^^  he  that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  Eng- 
land? 

1  Clo,  Why,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shall  re- 
cover his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  gi;eat 
matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clo.  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there ;  there 
the  men  are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  be  mad  ? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e  en  with  losing  his  wits. 

'  *  Haw  abflolute  the  knave  is]    Peremptory,  Btrlctly  and  tyrnD* 
noutly  precise. 
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Ham.  Upon  what  grotiad? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Dmmark.  I  have  been 
•  So4to».    sexton*  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years.    #• 

1683.  Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'the  earth  ere 

1698.        ne  rot  r 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  bdbre  he  die^^ 
(as  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that 
will  Bcarce  hold  the  laying  in/*^)  he  will  last  joxx 
some  eight  year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  win  lart 
yon  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  hift 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while  f 
and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson 
dead  body*  Here's  a  scull  now:  this  scull  has 
lain  in  the  earth      three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it  f 

1  Clo.  a  whoneson  mad  feUowls  it  was ;  Whose 
do  you  think  ft  was  f 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Clo.  a  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue  t^' 
he  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once. 
This  same  scull,  sir,  was  Yorick^s  scull>  the  kmg's 
jester* 

Ham.  This  ?  [Takes  the  Scull. 

.  1  Clo.  E'en  that. 


Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  I  kaeir  kin,  Hom* 
tio;  a  fellow  of  infioits  jest,  of  most  exoeHent 
fancy :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand 
times ;  and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination 
it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it/^^  Here  hung  those  lips, 
that  I  have  kissed  I  know  hot  how  ofL  Whene  be 
your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your 
flashes  of  merriment,  that  wsi^  want  to  »ek  ike 
table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  jmtr  4M«l 
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Peering  ?*  quite  chap-fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my  ^•J'"*^ 
lady^s  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  &vour*  she  must  come;  make  her 
laugh  at  that.     Pr  jrthee,   Horatio,  tell  me  one 
thing. 

HoR.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think,  AlexandM  looked  o'this 
£ishion  i'the  earth  ? 

ffoM.  E'en  so* 

Ham.  Aod  smelt  so  i  pbk ! 

[!Z%nm^  dimn  the  SauU. 

HoR.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Hora^ 
tio!  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bang- 
hole  ? 

HiOt.  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously^*"  to  con- 
sider so. 

HajA.  No,  feith,  not  a  jot  j  but  to  follow  hlra 
thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to 
lead  it :  As  thus ;  ^exander  died,  Alexander  was 
buried,  Alexander  retumeth  to  dust  y  the  dust  is 
earth)  of  earth  we  make  loam:  And  why  of  that 
loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not 
stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 
O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  aw^. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  i^^^ 

But  sofll  but  solll  aside ;  Here  comes  the  king, 
•Jftftttof]    ^e&ture.    See  M.  K.  t)r.  1. 1.  Helena. 


% »' 


Tv)ere  to  consider  too  curiously]  Be  pressing  the  argument 
tiffm^febb  liiuuA  cntitSM  nteety,  to  utfeil  upon  itiete  possibnitiet. 
See  Tarn,  of  Shr.  IV.  4.  Pedant. 
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Enter  Priests,  ^c.  in  Procession;  the  Corpse  of 
Ophelia,  Laertes  and  Moumers^  folkmng ; 
King,  Queen,  their  Trains^  &c« 

•,^^^  The  queen,  the  courtiers :  Who  is  that*  they  fol- 

i«3«.  low  ? 

And  with  such  maimed  rites !'  This  doth  betoken. 
The  corse»  they  follow,  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life.*'    Twas  some  estate : "" 
Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark. 

\Retiring  with  Horatio. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

HaMp  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth  :  Mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  en- 
larged 
As  we  have  warranty :  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  or- 
der,^ 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  i  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  ^^^  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on 

her. 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites,^^ 

*  maimed  rita]    Curtailed^  imperfect. 

^  Fordo  its  wm  Ufe]  Destroy.  **  Wold  to  God  it  might  be 
leful  for  me  tojbrdoo  myself,  or  to  make  an  end  of  me/*  Aco* 
lastus,  1549.    StbbVens.    See  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  2.  Puck. 

*  *Twai  some  estate]  High  personage^  of  rank  or  station. 
As,  *'  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  ttaitJ*  Tr.  and  Cr.  1. 3. 
PatrocL    The  quartos  read  ''  'Twas  of  »ome  estate.'* 

*  command  o^ermomfi  the  order]  The  coursci  which  ecdeti- 
astical  rules  presenile. 
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Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial/ 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

* 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done  r 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  sage  requiem^  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls/®^ 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'the  earth  ;— 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh» 
May    violets    spring  !^®^ — I    tell    thee,    churlish 

priest,^*^ 
A  minist'ring  an^el  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  1 

QuEEK.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  Farewell ! 

[Scattering  FUmers. 
I  hop^d,  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 

maid. 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave, 

Laer.  O,  treble  woe  ♦  •  so  4tot. 

Fall  ten  times  treble*^  ♦  on  that  cursed  head,  ^^^ 

Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense""       ^oow. 
Deprived  thee  of !— Hold  off  the  earth  a  while,      iSei 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms :    4io». 

[JLeaps  into  the  grave. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

*  MtigU^homc  of  bell  and  buriat]  Conveying*  to  her  last  home 
with  these  accustomed  forms  of  tne  churchy  and  this  sepulture 
in  coDseci^ed  ground. 

^  FaU  ten  Hma  treble]  See  **  treble  in  silence."  I.  2. 
Haml. 

^  ingeniaut  sense]    Life  and  sense. 
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« grief,  4tot.     Ham.  I4dvancing.']  Wha(;  is  h^,  wIum^  gciefa^ 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  aoiraw 

•  conjure,   CoDiures*  the  wand'ring  stars,  and  makes  them 

stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  Qpoh. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 

•  For,  4toi.  Sir,*  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash. 

Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear :  Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King,  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet  I 

Ali^,  Gentlemen, 

Hqr.  Good  my  Iqrd,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them^  and  theQ  come 
out  of  the  Grave.2 
Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this 
theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son  1  what  theme  I 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  brothers^ 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

•  So  4tos.       Ham.  'Zounds,*  show  me  what  thou'lt  do : 

tear  thyself? 
Wou'lt  drink  up  Esil  ?^^'^  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
ni  do*t.— Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ?* 

^  out&ce  me  mih  leapitig  in  her  graved      BiaYe  me.    Sm^ 
As  youy  &c.  III.  Rosal. 


/ 
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Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw     . 
Afillions  of  acres  on  us  ;  till  our  ground,*  / 

Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning^  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
ni  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

KingS^  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd,^^ 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever.^^     But  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,**  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[Exit. 

King.  I  pray  thee,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon 

nim.»—  [Exit  Ho&atio. 

Strengthen   your    patience    in    our    last  night's 

speech  y""  [To  Lasrtes. 

We*ll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  posh. — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. — 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument  :^^^ 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be. 

[Exetmt. 

*  owr  ground]    The  earth  about  us*  ^ 

^  The  eat  will  mew f  and  dog,  S^cJ  **  Things  have  their  appointed 

course ;  nor  have  we  power  to  divert  it,'*  may  be  the  sense  here 

'  conveyed ;  thouff h  the  proverb  is  in  general  applied  to  those 

who  for  a  time  ml  stations  to  which  their  merits  give  them  no 

claim. 

^  Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  nights  speechi  Let  the 
consideration  of  the  topics,  then  urged,  confirm  your  resolution 
taken  of  qiiiedy  .waiting  events  a  little  longer. 
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SCENE  II. 
A  Hall  M  the  Castle^ 

Enter  Hamlet  and  HoRATiCr 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir':  no^r  shall  you  seie^ 
the  other ; 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  7 

*  HoR.  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fights 
^  ing, 

That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  ^  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.^^'  Rashly, 
And  praise  be  rashness  for  it,^ — Let  us  know,*" 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  weU, 
♦  d«ep.4to.  ^v\^en  our  dear*  plots  do  pall  :^  and  that  should 

teach  us, 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends^ 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.^^ 

Hos.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf 'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
6rop*d  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  desire ; 
FingerM  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  erand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exact  command,""    ^ 

*  Jnd  praise  be  ra»ku$$  for  Ul    Pkaiie  be  to  nahncis !    S» 
the  folios.    The  quartos  read  prMd. 

^Letus  know]    Be  it  understood. 

*  OH  tsact  commoMiil    Distinct,  direct. 
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Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reason,* 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too^ 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,* 
That,  on  the  supervise,*  no  leisure  bated, ^*^^ 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

HoR.  Is't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commission ;  read  it  at  more 
leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  "beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies. 
Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  viy  brains,*' 
They  had  begun  the  play :  I  sat  me  down  j 
Devis'd  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  9s  x>ur  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,^^'^  arid  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service/    Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration*^  from  the  king,— 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 

^]4ffded  fdih  many  seoeral  sorts  of  reason]     Garnished.  IV^ 
iSi*  OphcJ.    Forrtasonihe  ymrtosxesidreasoM. 

•^  such  bugs  ami  gobHns  in  my  life]     Such  multiplied  causes  of 
alami,  such  bugbears^  if  I  were  sunered  to  live. 

^  ih€  supervise]    At  sight,  on  the  mere  inspection. 

'  Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains^ 

They  had  begun  the  pwy]  Ere  I  could  well  con« 
tt&9t  what  they  were  about,  what  could  be  their  object  in  this 
mission ;  before  I  had  time  to  giro  my  first  thoughts  to  their, 
process,  they  were  carrying  their  projects  into  act. 

*  h  did  me  yeoman^s  service]    As  good  service  as  a  yeoman 

Crformed  for  his  feudal  lord ;  in  the  sense  in  which  we  yet  use 
ight*s  service. 

^,  conjwraHau]    Requisition.    See  ^  conjuring,'*  17. 3.  King* 
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As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flou* 

rish;' 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities  -^^ 
And  many  such  like  as*s  of  great  charge,  *" 
•  knowing,  That,  ou  the  view  and  know*  of  these  contents, 
4io^         Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriving-time  allowed/^^ 

Hob.  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant ; 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse. 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscribed  it ;   gave't  the  impression ;   plac'd  it 

safely. 
The  changeling  never  known:**  Now,  the  next 

^  day 

•enSmT*'    ^^^  our  sca-fight;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent* 

16«3, 3«.   Thou  know'st  already. 


^  like  the  palm  might  Jlouruh]     This  comparisoa  is  scriptural : 
''  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm^tree.'^ 

Psabn  xcii.  !!•    Steevevs. 

^  sHtnd  a  comma  'tween  their  amities]  Continue  the  passage 
or  intercourse  of  amitjr  between  them,  and  prevent  the  inter- 
position of  a  period  to  it :  we  have  the  idea,  but  used  in  a  con- 
trary sense,  in  an  author  of  the  next  ase.  **  As  for  the  field, 
we  will  cast  lots  for  the  place,  &c.  but  I  feare  the  point  of  the 
sword  will  make  a  comma  to  your  cunning.*'  Nich*  Breton's 
Packet  of  Letters,  4to.  1637,  P«  23. 

In  the  Scornful  Lady  we  have  something  like  this  mode  of  ex* 
pression : 

'<  No  denial-— must  stand  between  your  person  and  the  buat« 
ness.**    A.  IIL 

*  as*s  of  great  charge]    Items  of  high  import  .and  weight. 

^  The  changeling  never  known']  A  changeling  is  a  cAtUwkicb 
the  fairies  are  supposed  to  leave  in  the  room  of  tkait  whidi  tfaey 
at(Md.    JoimsoM. 
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"^Hon*  86  GuildefnidMrn  atid  Ros^ticralttss  go  to't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment  j 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience  \  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  •  grow : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites, 

Hon.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this  ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now   . 
upon  r "" 

He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mo- 
ther; 

Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes ; 

Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life,^*'* 

And  with  such  cozenage ;  is't  not  perfect  con- 
science. 

To  quit*  him  with  this  arm^?  and  Ms*t  not  to  be 

damn'd. 

To  let  this  canker  of  our  iiature  come 

In  further  evil  ?• 

HoR^  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from 
England, 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 


ilidr  defeat 


J^9e»  by  their  own  insinuation]  Their  overthrow  or 
ruin  (see  **  damn'd  defeat,*'  II.  %.  HamL)  was  theoonsequebce 
of  their  own  voluntary  intrusion.  For  defeatf  the  reading; 
of  the  quartos,  the  folios  give  debate. 

^  When  the  hoier  nature,  4*^.]    For  inferiors  to  intermeddle 
in  the  strife  between  great  and  powerful  antagonists, 

SjnmovH. 

*  itand  me  upwi]    Become  a  most  ioiperatite  duqr  tipM  Ine, 

*  quW]    Requite,    ^ee  M.  for  M.  V.  1.  Dilke. 

^come  injufihet  erit]    Gtow  to  a  greater  headi  and  woric 
forth^  ittjury. 
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And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say^  one. 

But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 

That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself  j 

For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,'  I  see 

TTie  portraiture  of  his :  111  count  his  favours':"' 

But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 

Into  a  towering  passion. 

HoR.  Peace  ;  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Osric. 

OSR.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — ^Dost  know  this 
water.fly?'' 

HoR.  No,  ipy  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  'tis  a 
vice  to  know  hiioa  :  .,He  hath  much  land  and  fer- 
tile :  let  *a  b^t  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib 
shall  stand  at  the  kinj^  mess :  'Tis  a  choqgh ; 
but,  as  I  say,  spacibus  in  the  possession  of  dirt.^^ 

OsR.  Sweet  lord^  if  your  lordship  were  at  lei- 
sure, I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his 
majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of 

*  imag^  of  my  cauie\  Representation,  character,  colour.  See 
'<  imt^e  of  a  murder/'  III.  2.  Hand. 

^  count  hiifaioours\  Note,  make  a  due  estimate  or  reckoning 
of.  The  modem  editors  substitute  court;  which  certainly  gives 
amore  obvious  and  satisfiictory  sense :  and  it  may  have  been  a 
misprint. 

^  DoU  bum  tUi  water-fly]  A  waUr^fy  skips  up  and  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water^  without. any  apparent  purpose 
ox  reason,  and  is  thence  the  proper  emblem  of  a  busy,  trifler. 

JoHWSOlf. 
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qpirit  :^  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  'tis  for  the 
head. 

OsR.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot« 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  *tis  very  cold ;  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

OsR.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and 
hot  for  my  complexion. 

OsR.  Exceedingly,  my  lord  j  it  is  very  sultry ,^*^^ 
as  'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how.— But  my  lord,  his 
majesty  bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a 
great  wager  on  your  head :  Sir,  this  is  the  mat- 
ter,— 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  Hat. 

OSR.  Nay,  in  good  faith ;  for  mine  ease,  in  good 
faith.^*^  [Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  La- 
ertes :  believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of 
most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society, 
and  great  showing  :^  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of 
him,'  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,^*'''^  for 
you  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a 
gentleman  would  see."^ 

*■  aUdiligenee  oftpirii"]  <*  With  the  whole  bent  of  m]^  mincL'* 
A  happy  phraseology ;  in  ridicule,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  style  of  the  airy,  afiected  insect  that  was 
playing  round  him. 

^  an  ahtdute^Hi  gnat  tikamng]  A  finished  gentleman,  full  of 
various  accomplishments,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very  imposing 
appearance. 

*  to  aptak  feelingly  ofhm\    With  insight  and  inteUigence. 

'  ike  continent  ofwhai  fart  a  gadleman  toould  iee\  Literally 
the  contents  or  sum  of  whatever,  &c. :  but  a  quibble  is  also  in* 
tended,  **  a  specimen  or  exhibition  of  such  part  of  ike  amtineiU 
or  whole  world  of  man,  as  a  genUeman  neea  see."  And  in  the 
same  way  in  L.  L.  L.  IV*  1.  Boyet  calls  Rosaline^  '*  my  conti- 
aent  of  beauty,**  i.  e.  universe  of  beauty,  the  wkok,  that  it  eon* 
Utuu.  Johnson  in  his  ]>ict.  savs,  the  use  of  this  word  in  this 
sense  (it  is  very  frequent  b  ^bakespeare)  is  confined  to  our 
author. 
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Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in 
you ;  though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetick  of  memory  \  and  yet 
but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail/  But, 
in  the  verily  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul 
of  great  article  }**  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth 
andf  rareness,  as,  to  niake  true  diction  of  him,  his 
semblable  is  his  mirrour;  and,  who  else  would 
trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more/ 

OsR.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly^  of 
him. 

Ham.  The  concernancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath?* 

OsR.  Sir? 


*  Sir^  hiidefinemettt-^inrtsnect  ofhiM  qmck  sail]  **  His  qualifi- 
cations lose  nothing  in  your  detail  of  them :  though  to  make  aa 
exact  enumeration  would  distract  the  arithmetic  and  utmoit 
powers  of  memory  ;  and  yet  these  most  elaborate  effortsr  would 
appear  no  better  than  sluggish  inaptitude,  in  comparison  with 
his  quick  conceptions,  and  the  rapiaity  of  his  mind.  *  But  it  has 
been  rendered  very  naturally  and  simply  by  Dr.  Watbuiton : 
<<  Sir^  he  suffers  nothing  in  your  account  of  him,  though  to 
enumerate  hij  good  qualities  particularly  would  be  endless;  yet 
when  we  had  done  our  best,  it  would  still  come  short  of  him.'* 

Ran  is  unready,  untrained  and  awkward.  **  Instruct  her 
what  she  has  to  do,  that  she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertain- 
ment.** Peirid.  IV.  8.  Pandar. ;  and  Toucfast.  in  As  you,  &c. 
tells  the  Shepherd,  <*  You  are  roto."  III.  2. 

^  a  soul  of  great  article]  Of  great  account  or  value.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  of  large  comprehension,  of  many  contents ;  the 
particulars  of  an  ibventory  are  called  artklis. 

*  and  his  infusion — umbrage,  nothing  more'}  The  qualities,  with 
which  he  is  imbued,  or  tinctured,  are  of  a.  description  so  scarce 
and  choice,  that,  to  say  the  truth  of  him,  in  himself,  ia  hkown 
glass  alone,  can  he  be  reflected,  and  an  attempt  by  wbomaiK 
ev«r  else  to  delineate  him,  would  prove  but  the  nintest 


'  in/allibfy]    With  the  most  oracular  insight  and  fidelity. 

*  concernancy,  sir-^mort  rawer  treaikl    The  tendency  6t  all 
Uaxoii  of  character  ?    Whr  do  we  clothe  tbiff  s emiema&*s 

sid>ject 


petteetioM  in  our  hamblc  and  imperfect  language  f  8iak6  him 
the  sid>ject  of  our  rude  disciunon  r 
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« 

HoR.  I3*t  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue  ?  You  will  do't,  sir,  really.^ 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gen- 
tleman?^ 

OsR.  Of  Laertes? 

HoR.  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden 
words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

OsR.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir;  yet,  in  faith,  if 
you  did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me :  *^— Well, 
sir.] 

OsR.  Sir,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excel- 
lence Laertes  is  at  his  weapon  ? 

Ham,  [I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence :  but,  to  know  a 
man  well,  were  to  know  himself/ 

*  lit  not  possible^~'i/ou  will  do*t'\  Seeing  the  facility  with 
which  Hamlet  caught  the  knack  and  gibberish  of  this  a£Pected 
pfaraaeology,  Horatio  aaks,  '*  Is  it  not  possible  to  understand 
even  in  another,  a  different  tongue  from  one's  own ;  io  a  lan« 
guage  also,  as  well  as  a  dialect,  not  one's  own  ?  He  then  in* 
stantly  adds,  answering  his  own  question :  since,  as  Mr.  Sey- 
mour says,  you  have  so  aptly  answered  the  jargon  of  this  fellow, 
I  really  think,  you  will  do*t,  you  will  efiect  it :  you  will  be,  or 
are,  possessed  of  this  talent  or  faculty.  I  cease  to  wonder  or 
make  question  of  the  possibility.    I  see  you  really  have  done  it. 

^  What  imports  the  nomination^  ^cJ]  What  is  the  object  of  the 
introduction  of  this  gentleman's  name  ? 

*  if  you  didf  it  wmU  not  much  appro/ve  me]  Yet  if  you  knew  I 
was  not  ignorant,  year  judgment  would  not  much  advance  my 
reputation*    To  approve  is  to  recommend  to  approbation. 

Johnson. 

'  I  dare  not — Ust  I  should  compare — voere  to  know  himself}  No 
one  can  have  a  perfect  conception  of  the  measure  of  another's 
excellence,  unless  he  shall  himself  come  up  to  that  standard. 
Dr,  Johnson  says^  I  dare  not  pretend  to  know  him,  lest  I  should 

Kstend  to  an  equality :  no  man  can  completely  know  another, 
t  by  knowbg  himselff  whicb  is  the  utmost  extent  of  hsman 
wisdom. 
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Osn.  I  mean,  sir,  for  this  wei^n ;  but  io  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them/  in  his.  meed  he's 

unfcdlowed.3 
Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 
OsB.  Rapier  and  dagger. 
Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

OsR.  The  king»  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six 
BarbalT  horses:  a^inst  the  which  he  has  im- 
poned/^^  as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  po- 
niards, with  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  nangers,^^  or 
80 :  Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear 
to  fancy,  very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  deli- 
catecarriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit.  ** 

Ham,  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

[Hob.  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,^"^  ere  you  had  done.] 

OsR.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers* 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german*  to 
the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our 
sides;  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But 
on  six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords, 
their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages; 
that's  the  French  bet  against  the  Danish /^'^  Why 
is  this  imponed,  as  you  call  it  ? 

^  in  tie  imputaHtm  laid  on  Aim  bjf  tiem}  There  is  here  DOtfaiDg 
to  refer  to,  no  antecedent^  to  <*  them."    It  must  mean,  '<  the 

3ualitie8  ascribed  or  assigned  to  him  by  the  public  voice.** 
teed  seems  to  be  the  term,  that  imports  '<  reward  or  re- 
corapence,'*  used  fiintastically  for  that  which  challenges  it 
**  merit,'*  and  is,—''  in  this  his  particular  frculty,  or  branch  of 
science,  he  is  excellent  and  matchless."  *'  My  meed  hath  got 
me  fame.*'    lU  H.  VI.  K.  Henr.  IV.  8.  and  ib.  II.  1.  Edw. 

^  very  dear  tojancy^-^ery  liberal  concdf]  Of  exquisite  inven- 
tion»  well  adapted  to  their  hilts^  and  in  their  conception  rich 
and  high  fiuhioned. 

*  more  german]  A'kin.  **  Those  that  are  german  to  him, 
though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  come  under  the  hangman." 
Wint.  T.    Stxbvkns. 
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Oss.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  ex- 
ceed you  three  hits ;  he  hath  one  twelve  for 
*mine;^^  and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial, 
if  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer.>» 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer,  no  ?<" 

OsR.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
person  in  trial.    . 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall ;  If  it 
please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day 
withme:(®Met  the  foils  be  brought,  the;  gentle- 
man willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will 
win  for  him,  if  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing 
but  my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

OsR.  Shall  I  re-deliver^  you  e'en  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will, 

OsR.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours.— He  does  well,  to  com« 
mend  it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's 
turn. 

Hob.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  ' 
his  head.^"^ 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he 
sucked  it.^  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 
same  bevy,  that  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on,) 
only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit 

r 

•  *  he  hoik  one  twelve  far  mine^  The  reading  of  the  quartos, 
adopted  by  the  modem  editors  is,—-"  he  hath  laid  on  twelve 
lor  iuiie.*f   V 

^vouchsafe  the  answer]    Condescend  to  answer,  or  nieet>  his 
wishes. 

*  HaWf  if  I  answer,  no]    Reply. 

^  re^deUver]    Report,  or  in  return  make  such  representation 
on  your  behalf.    **  Brings  back  to  him/'  Lord,  infra. 
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of  encounter,  ;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which 
carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond 

•  treunow.  and  winuowed^  opinions  $  and  do  bat  blow  them 

^^r    to  their  trial,  tlie  bubbles  are  out.* 

4tot. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  htm  to 
you  by  young  Osric,^^  who  brings  back  to  him, 
that  you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  He  sends  to  know, 
if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that 
you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes,  they  fol- 
low the  king's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks,*" 
mine  is  ready  ;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be 
so  able  as  now. 

'Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming- 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you,  to  use  some 
gentle  entertainment*' to  Laertes,  before  you  fall 
to  play. 

,     Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  [^Ejnt  Lord. 

*  Thus  has  he — the  bubbles  are  ouf\  Thus  has  he — only  got 
the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter  (i.  e.  the 
turn  of  character,  and  exterior  carriage  or  address),  a  kind  of 
yesty  collection  (i.  e.  a  frothy  msM,  ooaipoundQi  of  modem 
phrase  and  manner)  which  carries  them  (i.  e.  enables  them  to 
pass  current)  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed 
opinions }  (i.  e.  all  judgments,  not  the  simplest  only,  but  the 
most  sifted  and  wisest)  and  do  but  blow  them  to  dieir  trial, 
(i.  e.  prove  them  by  how  slight  soerer  a  breath  of  inquiry  or  o^ 
amination)  the  bubbles  are  out  (i.  e.  burst)  the  imposition  it^ds* 
tected. 

^  if  hisjitnesi  speaks"]  If  it  suits  the  king,  and  he  calls  for  it : 
or  it  may  be,  if  Laertes  announces  or  admits  his  aptness  or  suf- 
ficiency. 

*  use  some  gentle  entertainment]  Conciliating  address  or 
behaviour. 
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HoR.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into 
France/ 1  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall 
win  at  the  odds/  But  thou  would'st  not  think, 
how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart:  but  it  is  no 
matter^ 

HoR.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

JSam*  It  is  but  foolery  j  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving,^  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

HoR,  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :  ^ 
I  will  forestall  their  repair  hither,  and  say,  you  are 
not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  j  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now  5  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come : 
^  the  readine^  is  all :  Since  no  man  has  aught  of 
what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?  [Let 
be/^^] 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osric,  and 

Attendants  mth  Foils^  8^. 

Xing.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
\The  King  puts  the  Hand  of  Lasrtes  into 
that  of  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir :  I  have  done 
you  wrong ; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 

^  lihall  Horn  at  the  odds]    At  the  vantage  ttated. 

^  gain^gixdng]  MiBgivin^ :  internal  sense  of  revolt;  a  giving 
against,  sajrs  £>r.  Johnson  in  his  dictionary :  and  adds,  that  the 
word  is  formed  upon  the  same  principle  as  *^  gainsay  ;*'  which  is 
to  say  agamst. 

*  IfS/owr  mJRd;  4^}  If  you  have  any  preMBtiiiMAt  of  evil, 
yiela  to  its  suggestion. 
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This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have 

heard, 
How  I  am  punished  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  I  have  done, 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception,* 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
WasT;  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when  he's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?  His  madness :  If 't  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  itorxi  a  purpos'd  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  .house. 
And  hurt  my  brother.  / 

Laer.  I  am  s^itisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour,^*^ 
I  stand  aloof ;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace,^ 
lessf^'To,  keep    my   name    ungor'd:*    But   till   that 

time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely : 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes;  in  mine  igno- 
rance 

*  exc^tofi]    Resentment. 

^  a  voice  ami  precedeiU  qfpeau]    A  sentence  pronounced,  end 
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•  •  « 

Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'the  darkest  hight, 
/  Stick  fiery  off  indeed.' 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give    them    the    foils,   young    Osrie. 
Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

You  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'the  weaker  side/ 

Kino.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both : 
'  since  he*s  bettered,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well : ""  These  foils  have  all 
a  length  ?  VThey  prepare  to  play. 

OsR.  Ay,  my  good  lord, 

JST/^TG.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine''  upoa  that 
table: 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
Or  quit*  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange,. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordinance  fire; 

*  like  a  Hw  fihe  darken  night ,  itickjierf  qff"\  Be  made  by 
the  strongest  relief  to  stand  orightly  prominent.  For  darka$ 
the  To.  of  1632  strangely  reads  brightest, 

^  Your  grace  hath  Uid  the  odds  o*the  weaker  tide. 

King.  But  stncCf  &c.]  The  wager  having  been  twelve  hits  of 
Laertes*s  to  nine  of  Hamlet's,  we  are  here  prepared  rather  to 
read  **  taken,  than  laidf  die  odds ;"  and  at  first  to  suppose  with 
Johnson,  as  it  struck  Hanmer,  who  omits  **  the  odds/*  that  h 
was  a  slip  of  our  author's.  But,  as  the  king  replies^  **  since  he's 
better'd,  toe  have  therefore  odds,*'  we  may  well  conceive  the 
phrase  to  be  used  by  the  different  speakers  with  a  different  aim : 
and  that  Hamlet  refers  to  the  higher  value  of  the  articles 
pledged,  and  the  king  to  the  advantage  had  in  the  other  terms 
of  the  wager ;  those  that  respected  the  issue  of  this  trial  of 
skill,  vl2.  the  number  of  hits  on  each  side. 

Bettered  is  stands  higher  in  estimation.    The  quartos  read 
better, 

*  TkU  likes  me  toe//]     See  H.  2.  King. 

'  Stoups  ofmne'}  •  Bee  V*  1. 1  Clown. 

*  quit  in  answer']    Make  the  wager  guit^  or  so  far  drawn. 
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The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath; 
4iSU^'     And  in  the  cup  an  *  union  ^^^  shall  he  th^ow. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn;  Give  me  the 

cups; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth, 
Noto  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  beigin  i 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  aye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  sir, 

Lakr.           Come,  my  lord.  [Theypla^. 

Ham.  One. 

XuBM.  No* 

Ham.  Judgment. 

OSR.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well, — again* 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink :  llamlet,  this  pearl 
is  thine ; 
Here's  to  thy  health.    Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  sound;  and  Cannon  shot  off^witMn. 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  a  while. 
Come.     Another  hit ;  What  say  you  ?  [Tf^ey  pby. 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Qbsrn^  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  bi'eath. 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet.^ 

Ham.  Good  madam^— ~ 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord  $  I  pray  you,  pardon 
me. 

King.  It  is  the  poisoned  cup ;  it  is  too  late. 

{Aside. 

Ham.  1  dare  not  drink  yetj,  madam ;  by  and  by* 
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QtJtimy*  Cooie,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
JjAER.  My  lord)  111  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

IjAEE.  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  con^' 
science.  [Aside. 

Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes ;  You  do  but 

dally ; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.^^' 

Laer.  Say  you  so  ?  come  on.  [They  pMjf^ 

OsB.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Lash.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlbt;    thM^  m  st»(f- 
Jling^  th^  change  Rapiers^  mkd  HamukT 
wounds  Laertes. 

King.  Part  them,  they  are  incensed^ 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.         \The  QsxwnftUs. 

Otifi.  Look  to  the  queen  there>  ho  I 

HoR.  They  bleed  on  both  sides  :^--How  is  it« 
my  lord  ? 

OsR.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  *  springe,^  * 

Osric }  J;S3l 

I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 


*  With  respect  to  the  probability  of  this  part  of  the  plot,  Mr. 
Steevens  has  justly  olxierved,  that  he  does  not  easily  cottcehre 
that  rapiers  can  be  changed  in  a  scuffle  without  knowing  it  at  the 
time. 

^  as  a  xooodcock  to  mine  springe]    I  have  run  into  a  nringe ' 
like  a  woodcock,  and  into  such  a  noose  or  trapvat  a  fool  omy 
would  have  fidlen  into ;  one  of  my  own  setting. 

.       -  M  2 
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QuEEy.  No,  no,  the  drink^  Uic  drink » — O  my 
dear  Hamlet ! 
The  drink,  the  drink;  I  am  poisoned!  [^Dies. 

Ham.  O  villainy !  Ho  !  let  the  door  be  locked : 
Treachery !  seek  it  out.  [Laertes yir//f. 

LaEr.  It  is  here,  Hamlet :  Hamlet,  thou  art 
slain ;  • 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good, 
£n  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  s  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,*  and  envenom'd :  the  foul  practice*" 
Hath  turn'd  itself  on  me  ;  lo,  here  1  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again :  Thy  mother's  poisonM ; 
I  can  no  more ;  the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too !  Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[^Stabs  the  King. 

OsR.  8^  Lords.  Treason!  treason! 

• 

KiKG.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  incestuous, murderous,  damned 
Dane, 
•  the  onizc.  Drink  off  this  potion :  Is  thy  union  *  here  ? 
**^'         Follow  my  mother.*  [King  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd  j 

It  is  a  poison  tempered*  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  th^e ; 
Nor  thine  on  me!^^^^  [Dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow 
thee. 

*  wiaied]  See  IV.  7.  Kiog. 

*  thejoul  practice]     See  *'  pass  of  practice,"  IV.  7.  King. 

^  Is  thy  union  here?  follow  my  mother]  A  bitter  sarcasm. 
Take  this  as  thy  lot  or  portion  !  the  richly  prepared  cup !  D*tc 
find  here  an  union  ?  Go  with,  follow  the  queen ! 

*  tempered]    Prepared,  having  the  ingredients  mixed. 
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ft 
ft 

I  am  dead^  Horatio :  Wretched  queen,  adieu ! 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
Xhat  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act/ 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  ^^^^  O,  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be :  Horatio,  I  am  dead; 
Thou  liv  St  i  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisned. 

Hon.  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane^ 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man, — 

Give  me  the  cup ;  let  go  j  by  heaven  TU  have  it. 
O  Grod !  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name,  i 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind 

me?** 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  ray  story. — * 

[March  afar  off]  and  Shot  within. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

OSRi  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come 
from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

*  That  are  Intt  mutes  or  audieftce  to  this  acf]  That  are  either 
auditon  of  this  catastrophe,  or  at  most  only  mute  performen,  that 
fill  the  stage  without  any  part  in  the  action.    Johwson. 

^  live  behind  me']    Survive  me. 

*  If  thou  didst  ever — to  tell  my  stor^f]  There  is  hardly  a 
bosom  that  can  be  unmoved  by  the  interest  and  feeiinff  excited 
in  this  passage :  but  it  is  its  ease,  that  constitutes  its  felicity;  it 
is  its  unlaboured,  simple  beauties  that  give  the  character  of 
sublimity  to  this  solemn  and  dignified  farewel.^ 

Kent,  though  not  indeed  with  so  high  an  interest  and  such 
exquisite  feeling,  utters  a  similar  senUment,  when  Lear  ex- 
pires. 

<f  Would  not  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  toorld 

**  Stretch  him  out  longer."    £nd  of  the  play. 
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,  The  polcoit  pcmon  quite  o^er-crows  my  irpivk;^ 
I  catiHot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England : « 
But  I  do  prophecy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrentSy^^  more  or  less^ 
Which  have  solicited»^«-«*The  rest  is  silence.  [Dies. 

Hqr.    Now  cracks   a   noble  heart :  ^*'— Good 
night,  sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ?  {March  within. 

EnUr  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors,  and 

Others. 

JfoKT,  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

Hon.  What  is  it,  you  would  see  ? 

If  aught  oi  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

FonT.  This  quarry  cries  on  havockh— -O  proud 
death! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  celT,^^ 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shot. 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  \ 

1  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  afiairs  from  England "*  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless,  that  should  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfiird. 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  dead : 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

*  ihe  nfomjrom  England]  i.  e»  the  fate  of  RoflencranU  and 
Guildenstern. 

^  the  occurrenti,  more  or  less,  which  have  soUciied]  ^icsk  have 
importunately  and  irresistibly  urged  on — he  would  have  siud, 
^  mn  sad  catastrophe/' 

*  TlUsguarry  cries  on  havock]  This  heap  of  prey  ^see  quarry, 
Macb»  I V.  3.  nosse)  proclaims  that,  whicli  is  the  signal  of  de- 
solation in  war,  havoc.  The  phrase,  cries  on^  is  much  in  the 
same  way  applied  to  murder  in  Othello } 

^  Whose  noise  is  this,  that  cries  on  murder  ?*' 

V.  l.Iago. 

*  our  affaiis^om  Engituid]    Matters  of  our  embassage. 
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*  Hon.  Not  frem  hlft  moolh. 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you ; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death/ 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question,*" 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arrived ;  give  order,  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ;  ^^^ 
And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  things  come  about:  l^o  shall  vou  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts;^®^ 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters  ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunningj^"  and  forc*d*  cause  ;•«»  no. 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  ^^^ 

Fallen  on  the  inventors'  heftds :  all  this  can  J 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune ; 
I  have  800I6  rights*  of  memory"^  in  this  kingdom,  t^^^ 
Which  are*  to  claim,  my  vantage  doth  invite  me.   39!^'    ' 

HoR.  Of  that  1  shall  have  always  cause  to  speak, 


*  Not  from  his  moMihp 
Had  U  ihe  abiliiy  rfUfe-^ 

He  never  gave  c&mmtmdmeni  for  their  death^  Had 
k  the  means,  that  life  alFords,  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  king ; 
from  whom  they,  as  the  creatures  and  spies  of  bis  viJIanies, 
would  have  received  protection,  and  whose  more  atrocious  aims, 
wtmrn  disclosed  to  Uiem,  woald  appear  to  have  been  directed 

S'ntt  the  Kfg  gf  Iris  Bcphew,  Hamlet.  This  obscure  intima- 
,  tbis  mjsterj  thrown  over  the  traiHactioii,  would  htightCM 
ouriosity  and  the  interest  of  the  communiaHioDS,  presendy  es* 
pected  from  Horatio. 

^Jump  upon  this  bloody  question']  Close  opon,  and  as  if  bt 
a  Spring  or  bound  reaching  it.  **  Just  or  jump  at  tfris  dead 
hour,'*  are  the  different  readmgs  of  the  folios  and  quartos  hi  1. 1 . 
Mate. 

*  pot  on  hy  eunning]    Produced. 

*  rights  of  memory,  &c.]  Borne  in  memory,  not  forgotten ; 
and  tnence  to  hare  effect  given  them. 


i 
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ijLbd  frpm  his  sdouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on 

more:' 

But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd. 

Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild,*  lest  more  mis- 
chance. 

On  plots,  and  errors,  happen/ 

FoBT.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  Ifkely,  had  he  been  put  on,* 
To  have  proved  most  royally :  and,  for  his  passage,^ 
The  soldier's  musick,  and  the  rites  of  war, 
&>eak  loudly  for  him. 
Take  up  the  bodies :  Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  {AdeadMarclu 

\Exeunt^  bearing  off  tht  dead  Bodies;  after 
whichy  a  Peal  of  Ordnance  is  shot  (ffJ 


'*  I  shatt  haxfe  nhoays  cauH — whose  xoict  shall  draw  on  nuMrtl 
From  Hamlet's,  whose  dying  voice  or  suffrage  will  produce  or 
draw  in  its  train  many  more.  For  alwaysy  the  quartos  read  dso. 
The  fo.  of  1632  gives  the  line— 

<<  Of  that  I  shall  alwayes  cause  to  speak.'' 

^  are  wild]     Unsettled. 

*  On  plots  and  errors  hapfKn\  i.e.  in  conaequence,  the  eJDfiecCof. 

^  pyt  on\    Put  to  the  proofs  tried. 

'  ^for  his  passage]     As  to  order  taken  for  the  ceremony  of 
conveying  him. 

/  If  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  were  to  be  chacaGterned»each 
by  the  particular  excellence  which  distioguishesitfrom  the  rest, 
we  must  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praise  of  variety. 
The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that  the  argument  of  the  play 
would  make  a  long  tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diver- 
siied  with  merriment  and  solemnity :  with  merriment  that  in- 
cludes judicious  and  instructive  observations ;  and  solemnity  not 
strained  by  poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments  oF 
man.  New  characters  appear  from  time  to  time  in  continual 
succession,  exhibiting  various  forma^of  life  and  particular  modes 
of  conversation.  The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirthi  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart 
with  tendemessi  and  every  personage  produces  the  effect  in- 
tendedf  from  the  apparition  that  in  the  first  Act  chills  the  blood 
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^ith  horror,  to  the  fop  in  thekst,  that  exposes  a£betatton  to  just 

contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure  against  objections. 
The  action  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  in  continual  progression, 
but  there  are  some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard  it. 
Of  the  feisned  madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate 
cause,  for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  with 
(he  reputotioti  of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman  most,  when  he 
treats  Ophelia  with  90  much  rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  use- 
less and  wanton  cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  instrument  than 
an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted 
the  King»  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and  his  death  is 
at  last  effected  by  an  Incident  which  Hamlet  had  no  part  in  pro« 
ducing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ;  the  exchange 
of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of 
art.  A  scheme  might  easily  be  formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the 
dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  havine  shown  little  regard  to  poetical 
justice,  and  may  be  charged  wim  equal  neglect  of  poetical  pro- 
bability. The  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not  obtained,  but 
by  the  death  of  him  that  waa  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gra* 
tification,  which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated  by  the  untimely  death  of  Ophelia, 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmless,  and  the  pious. 

Johnson. 

"  To  conform  to  the  eround-work  of  his  plot,  *Shakespeare 
makes  the  young  prince  reign  himself  mad.  I  cannot  but  think 
this  to  be  injudicious ;  for  so  fhr  from  securing  himself  from  any 
violeBce  which  he  feared  from  the  usurper,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  likely  way  of  getting  himself  confined,  and  consequently 
debarred  from  an  opportunity  of  revenging  his  fatlier's  ddith, 
which  now  seemed  to  be  his  only  aim ;  and  accordingly  it  was 
the  occajuon  of  his  being  3ent  away  to  EngUind ;  which  design, 
had  it  taken  eftect  upon  his  life,  he  never  could  have  revenged 
his  father's  murder.  To  speak  truth,  our  poet  by  keeping  too 
close  to  the  ground-work  of  his  plot,  has  fallen  into  an  absurdity ; 
for  there  appears  no  reason  at  all  in  nature,  why  the  young 
prince  did  not  put  the  usurper  to  death  as  soon  as  possible,  espe-i 
cially  as  Hamlet  is  represented  as  a  youth  so  bravci  and  so  care« 
less  of  his  own  life. 

**  The  case  indeed  is  this.  Had  Hamlet  gone  naturally  to 
work,  as  we  could  suppose  such  a  prince  to  do  in  parallel  circum- 
stances, there  would  have*been  an  end  of  our  play.  The  poet, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  delay  his  hero's  revenge :  but  then  he 
should  have  contrived  some  jo^ood  reason  for  it.*'    Malokb.      '< 

Of  this  play,  a  modern  wnter,  with  just  conception  of  the  hi- 
terest  it  raises,  has  said ;  **  Such  an  infinite  and  subtle  discrimi-  , 
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ilfttiim  mcbtttMttff  sttcn  ivcllfig^  n  abphjTM  in  it » ft  fit  fi^tiddfiidl 
'SO  exquiBitely  interestiDg,  yet  without  the  help  of  a  regtikrt  ^fitit, 
•Iftiost  without  a  plan ;  so  Kke  is  it  in  its  simplicitjr  to  the  {ito- 
gten  of  nature  itself^  that  it  appears  16  be  an  entire  effiislon  tt 
pure  genius  alone.*' 

There  are  in  the  last  editionssomerepresentationsof  thedia- 
MKtter  of  Hahilet,  which,  though  in  our  judgment  unfoiAidedy 
yet  being  to  such  an  extent  injurious  to  it  as  in  some  meaittte 
to  throw  reproach  upon  our  author,  we  haVe  thought  fit,  #}tfc* 
out  going  more  at  large  into  bis  character^  to  give  our  view  6f 
die  subject,  as  applicsMe  to  these  points. 

Mr.  Steevens  charges,  I.  **  Hamlet,  at  the  command  of  hii 
ftther*s  ghost,  undertekes  with  seeming  alacrity  to  revenge  the 
murder ;  and  declares  he  will  banish  all  other  thoughts  from  hl^ 
mind.  He  makes,  however,  but  one  effort  to  keep  his  woSAf 
and  that  is,  when  he  mntakes  Polonius  for  tto  King;  on  Im- 
6ther  occasion  he  defers  his  purpose,  tilt  he  can  find  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  taking  his  uncle  when  ne  is  least  prepared  for  death, 
that  he  may  ensure  damnation  to  his  soid." 

We  answer,  that  a  compliance  with  the  injunction  from  his 
father  to  revenge  his  death,  is  deferred  atjirgt  to  enable  him  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  ghost's  representation,  and 
whether  (as  he  intimates  an  apprehension  i^  the  close  of  A.  II.) 
he  might  not,  in  the  broken  state  of  his  spirits,  have  been  abvteed 
by  a  flend.  It  must  here  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
if  Hamlet's  vengeance  had  been  presently  executed,  thecurtftin 
must  at  once  have  dropped ;  no  art  or  adfdress  could,  after  such 
event,  have  much  longer  sustained  the  drama,  and  carried  it  on 
to  a  fifth  act.  Having  made  eboloe  of  such  a  sobjeot,  our  tfu- 
dbor  was,  therefore,  omiged  to  give  his  charaotev  tne  feat uiM  of 
krasohrtioD,  and  afterwards  ta  cover  this  blemish  with  sveh  a 
v«il  and  train  of  drounwtano^  as  he  had  address  eabagfaMo  in* 
tMdQce  and  throw  over  them.  A  hesitating  and  indecisive  mind 
WMdd,  hj  these  conaidenittonSy'be  natotaUy  led  to  pftv^ J  *>^ 
Offmi  if  this  view  of  the  subject  shoold  not  be  thought  fuuy  sa* 
tfsiactory  in  a  strict  investigatioB  of  character  by  a  biographer, 
yet  as  he  was  to  faH,  t»  reconcile  the  audience  to  his  nite»  aAd 
do  poetical  justice,  some  part  of  bis  character  sbewld  be  leftitt^ 
perfect,  or,  at  least,  qoestionafrle.  To  the  rmmaining  ehargei  it 
»  answered,  that  the  principle  under  which  he  nft^rffatd^  wnfes 
a  fiar  opportunity  of  efectmg  his  pamse,  was  in  oonfonnlhr 
with  prevaiMng  notions,  taeisted  open,  however  revolting,  hym 
popular  authors,  and  the  best  dramatic  writers  off  that  and  1M 
•acdeediag  age  (see  note  at  the  close  of  III.  $•),  and  theace  to 
a liegree  imperative  upon  die  jjiayniiahi;  and  that  senlinieU*  h 
Wgaa  found  and  insisted  upon  in  OtkeUo!. 

Tlicn,  aa  is  above  admitted,  the  fifet  opportunity  that  early 
oflfered  was  aagerly  oeinsdx  and  thongii  the  Me^  ftH  upen  a 
wrong  person,  th«  act  done  was  in  some  seaoe  ss^  anawei  to  this 
charge. 
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9.  ^  II#  iielftcrntely  procured  the  etecntton  of  hte  sobori-fel* 
lii#»j  Rosencmnta  and  GnQdensCerD^  who  appear  not,  from  any 
dnmaBstancet  in  this  play,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
tveaeheroua  purposes  of  the  mandate  tfaey  were  employed  to 
carrr.  To  embitter  their  fate,  and  hazard  their  punishment  be- 
yond the  grave,  he  denies  them  even  the  few  moments  neoessary 
wra  brief  confession  of  their  sins.  Their  end  (as  he  declaret 
hi  a  subsequent  conversation  with  Horatio)  gives  him  no  con* 
eem;  for  they  obtruded  themselves  into  the  service,  and  he 
thought  he  haid  a  right  to  destroy  them." 

Though  it  does  not  disttnctly  appear  in  any  part  of  this  drama 
Aat  Himilet  knew  that  Rosencrantz  and  Gnildenstem  ^ere 
privy  to  this  murderous  project,  yet  throughout  he  perfectly 
well  understood  their  insidious  aims,  under  the  mask  of  an  oldi 
school  friendship,  and  that  they  were  creatures  of  the  KiUg^ 
fdaoed  and  brought  from  a  distance  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  beine 
spies  upon  him :  but  it  was  not  tijl  after  he  discovered  that  fau 
own  murder  was  to  be  effected  by*means  in  which  they  were  at 
least  chosen  agents  and  instruments,  that  **  benetted  round,*  as 
he  says  he  was,  **  with  vilhmies,*'  in  the  moment  of  discovery  and 
fesentment,  he  retorts  upon  them  as  priacipds,  and  takes  the 
course  of  retaliation  whicti  that  moment  iiaturaDy  suggested^  the 
death  to  which  he  was  himself  destined. 

Mr.  Malone  presumes,  that  Shakespeare,  who  *^  has  foUowed 
the  novel  of  the  Hystorte  of  Hamblet  pretty  closely,  probably 
meant  to  describe  Rosencrantz  and  Gufldenstem,  the  repre* 
flentatives  of  the  ministers  of  the  King  in  the  novel,  and  who 
were  apprised  of  the  contents  of  their  juicket,  as  eoually  crimi- 
nal witti  those  ministers,  and  combinmg  with  the  King  to  de* 
prive  Hamlet  of  life.**  The  passage  runs  thus :  **  Now  to  beare 
Um  company  were  assigned  two  of  Pengon's  feithful  ministers, 
bearing  fetters  ingraved  in  wood,  that  contained  Hamlet*s  death. 
But  the  subtil  Ebnish  prince,  being  at  sea,  whilst  his  oompa^^ 
nions  slept,  having  read  the  letters,  and  knowing  his  nucleus  great 
treason  with  the  vneked  and  viilainoM  mindei  of  the  two  courtien^ . 
that  led  hint  tc  tie  daw^hter^  raced  out  the  letters  that  concerned 
fais  death,  and  instead  thereof  graved  others,  wiih  commissioD 
to  the  king  of  En^ond  to  hang  his  two  companions ;  and  not 
content  to  turn  the  death  they  had  devised  agaaut  him  upon  their 
eamnedtesf  vrrote  fiirther  that  king  Fengon  willed  him  tagive 
hb  daughter  to  Hamblet  in  marriage/^    Signat.  O  3. 

3.  **  rrom  his  brutel  conduct  towards  Ophelia,  he  is  not  less 
aecountable  for  her  destruction  and  death.** 

Now  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  hia  conduct  to  her 
waa  the  occasion  of  either.  On  his  most  offensive  carriage  to* 
wards  her  (HI.  I .),  she  is  so  perfectly  satisfied  that  itprocaeded 
from  distractiott,  tliat  immemately  upon  it,  she  twice  implores 
heaven  to  hdp  and  restore  him ;  andj  upon  his  leaving  her^  ex* 
ctaims^ 

**  0>  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown.*' 
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X  ... 

So  far,  then,  as  reapecU  Ophelia  and  her  penonal  feelings^ 
these  declarations  prove  that  she  was  no  otherwise  a  sttffierer 
from  this  supposed  ofFensive  carriage,  than  as  by  sj^mpathypar- 
taking  in  his  sufferings :  and  so  far  as  respected  himself  and  his 
main  purpose,  this  carriage  towards  a  beloved  object,  and  such  a 
personage,  was  the  surest  method  to  impress  a  belief  of  his  mad- 
ness upon  all,  and  particularly  upon  the  father  of  that  beloved 
object,  the  confidential  minister  of  the  King ;  whose  apprehen* 
sions  might|by  such  device  be  laid  asleep,  tiU  Hamlet  should  find 
his  scheme  ripe  for  execution. 

And  this  charge  is  still  further  unjust,  as  the  distraction  of 
Ophelia,  under  which  she'  met  her  death,  is  throughout  this 
drama  represented  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  her  fiuher's 
-  sudden  and  melancholy  end. 

4.  "  He  interrupts  the  funeral  designed  in  honour  of  this 
lady,  at  which  both  the  Eang  and  Queen  were  present;  and,  by 
such  an  outrage  to  decency,  renders  it  still  more  necessary  for 
the  usurper  to  lav  a  second  stratagem  for  his  life,  though  the 
first  had  proved  abortive.'' 

As  the  interruption  to  this  ceremony,  and  in  this  presence^ 
was  first  given  by  Laertes,  who  ^r^  leapt  into  the  grave,  and 
who  immediately,  upon  Hamlet's  so  doing,  became  the  aggres* 
sor  in  an  assault  there,  it  seems  little  less  than  wilfully  injurious 
both  to  overlook  this  assault,  and  otherwise  charge  the  interrup- 
tion upon  Hamlet ;  and  the  more  so,  as  his  conduct  in  this  as- 
sault was  also  temperate  and  meritorious. 

It  is  still  mor^  strange  to  say  that  Hamlet's  offence,  at  the 
worst  not  even  charged  as  amounting  to  more  than  a  violation  of 
decency^  could  become  an  argument  for  the  **  necessity"  of  the 
King's  **  laying  a  second  stratagem  for  his  life,"  i.  e«  for  assassi- 
nating him.  Further,  even  if  this  strange  consequence  were 
admitted^  the  thing  is  without  foundation  in  point  of  fact ;  for 
that  second  stratagem  was  concerted  before  the  time  of  the  fu« 
neral. 

5.  ^'  He  insults  the  brother  of  the  dead,  and  boasts  of  an  af- 
fection for  his  sister,  which  before  he  had  denied  to  her  face  f 
and  vet  at  this  very  time  must  be  considered  as  desirous  of  sup- 
porting the  character  of  a  madman,  so  that  the  openness  of  his 
confession  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  virtue." 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  to  this  denial  of  his  love,  the 
party  interested  at  the  time  the  denial  was  made,  herself  attached 
no  credit  to  it.  This  open  avowal  of  it,  and  the  whole,  of  his 
conduct  at  the  grave,  were  natural  ebullitions  of  that  passion  in 
an  ardent  mind ;  and  had  nothing  of  resemblance  to  a  designed 
insult  upon  the  brother  of  the  dead.  They  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  highest  degree  conciliatory ;  and  as  far  as  he  dared, 
true  :  and  such  qualities,  wherever  found  and  disclosed,  are  of 
the  character  of  virtue. 

6.  **  He  apologizes  to  Horatio  afterwards  for  the  absurdity  of 
this  behaviour,  tq  ^hich,  he  says,  he  was  provoked  by  that 
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«*  noblenetg  of  fraternal  grief/'  which,  indeed,  he  ought  rather 
to  have  applauded  than  condemned." 

For  his  intemperance  and  want  of  self  command,  in  which 
Laertes  repeatedly  set  him  the  example,  he  does,  indeed,  re- 
proach himself;  but,  though  curses  were  imprecated  also  upon 
hiahead  by  Laertes,  he  does  no  more  than  insist  upon  the  title, 
which  the  character  of  a  lover  gave  him,  to  indulge  in  wilder 
transports  than  any  that  the  affection  of  a  brother  could  raise ; 
and,  instead  of  condemning  that  expression  of  passion,  he  in  * 
terms  applauds  the  **  nobleness"  of  the  source  from  which  it 
sprang. 

7.  '*  Dr,  Johnson  has  observed,  that  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation with  Laertes,  he  has  availed  himself  of  a  dishonest 
fallacy;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
spectator  or  reader,  that  he  kills  the  King  at  last  to  revenge 
himself,  and  not  his  father." 

The  **  dishonest  fallacy"  imputed  was,  that  *'  he  was  visited 
with  a  sore  distraction."  The  principle  of  self-preservation  had 
long  dictated  to  Hamlet  that  he  must  not  allow  that  his  conduct 
was  under  the  guidance  of  sober  reason ;  and  as  he  knew,  from 
the  expected  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  England,  that  his 
time  was  short,  now,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  kmg,  it  became 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  ne  should  continue  to  wear  this 
mask :  and  as  this  character  had  been  long  before  assumed  by 
Hamlet,  the  charge  of  dishonesty  had  with  much  more  propriety 
have  been  preferred  against  the  adoption  of  it  at  all,  tnan  at  so 
late  an  hour  against  this  apology :  for  nothing,  no  new  device, 
dishonest  or  fdlacious  towards ,  Laertes,  exists  in  any  part  of 
Hamlet's  conduct. 

Then  as  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  charge,  as  no  reason  is 
offered,  the  reader  must  be  equally  at  a  loss  with  ourselves  to 
conceive  why  Hamlet^  how  much  soever  alive  to  his  own  per- 
sonal wrongs,  should  not  also  have  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
those  of  his  father.  But  that  a  sense  of  tliose  of  his  father  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  at  the  moment  of  taking  his  revenge, 
his  words 

**  Here,  thou  incestuousy  murderous^  damned  Dane'* 

speak  unanswerably.  These  point  solely  to  hii  father's  cause 
and  injuries ;  and  are  in  direct  correspondence  with  what  he  had 
just  said  to  Horatio ;  when,  enumerating  the  various  considera* 
cions  that  constitute  a  justification  of  this  act,  he  classes  these 
first : 

**  He,  that  hath  kUfd  myfatkcry  wkar'd  my  mother.*' 

Much  the  same  view  is  taken  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, in  his  Essays  upon  Shakespeare's  dramatic  Characters,  8vo« 

1797»  p.  101. 

He  says,  '*  engaged  in  a  danserous  enterprize,  agitated  by 
impetuous  emotions,  desirous  of  concealing  tnem^  and,  for  that 
reason,  feigning  his  understanding  disordered ;  to  confirm  and 
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fiMrii-ihit  mport^  w^ttBJtgtfMO  kwiM  to  Iwi  MpuftadoHi  te 
would  act  in  direct  opposition  to  bis  former  ootMhety  endinoOD* 
•btenily  with  the  genuine  aentimente  and  afieetiona  of  hie  9919L. 
He  would  seem  frivolous,  when  the  occasion  required  him  to  bi 
sedate :  and,  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  his 
conduct^  he  would  assume  appearances  of  impropriety.  Full  of 
honour  and  affection,  be  would  seem  inconsistent:  of  elegant 
and  agreeable  manners^  and  posaessinff  a  complacent  temper^ 
be  would  put  on  the  sembbmce  of  rudeness.  To  Ophelia  hje 
would  shew  dislike  and  iodifierence ;  because  a  change  of  thia 
nature  would  bie,  of  all  others,  the  most  remarkable,  and  because 
his  affection  for  her  was  passionate  and  sincere." 

He  adds,  <'  let  Hamlet  be  represented  as  ddiTaring  himself 
in  a  light,  airy,  unconcerned  aini  tfaoughtlesa  manneiv  and  Cbe 
rudeness,  so  much  complained  of,  will  disappear*" 
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ACT  I. 


(1)  *Tu  DOW  itruek  twel?€— 'tis  MHer  cold]  Altboughi  as 
confounding  time  past  and  present,  this  use  of  'tis  for  ^nas  is 
anomalous,  yet,  as  familiar  language,  it  is  common  and  allowed. 
We  also  say,  **  It  is  gone  twelve."  The  instance  in  the  text 
recurs  in  the  opening  of  Sc.  4.  "  It  is  struck  twelve."  And  in 
M.  ado  Ac.  we  nave— '^  Don  Pedro  is  approached^*  1, 1.  Mea> 
senger.  As  to  <*  bitter  cold,"  see  **  bitter  business,"  at  the  end 
of  Act  III.  Hamlet's  soliloquy. 

(2)  l%e  rivals  of  my  toatch]    Associates,  partners. 

Dm.  **  Thus  to  heave 

**  An  idol  up  with  praise !  make  him  his  mate ! 
**  His  rivall  in  the  empire  I "     Sejanus,  Act  1. 4to.  l605« 

Mr*  Steevens  instances  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1636 : 
**  Tuliia.  Aruns,  associate  him ! 
"  Aruns.  A  rival  with  my  brother. 

Our  author  uses  rvvality  in  the  same  sense,  in  Antb.  and 
Cleop.  III.  5.  Eros ;  corrvoal  in  t  H.  IV.  Hotsp.  1. 3,  and  IV.  3^ 
Arohb. :  and  competitor  throughout  hb  works* 

Mr.  Todd,  whose  useful  labours  increase  the  stock,  as  well 
as  Ikicilitate  and  open  the  avenues  to  our  literature,  shews  the 
primary  sense  of  tnis  word  from  riwis^  in  Morin's  Diet.  Etym. 
TV»  and  Gr.  **  Rivalis  designe  proprement  ceuz  qui  ont  droit 
d'usage  dans  une  mfme  ruisseau ;  et  comme  cet  usage  est  sou* 
vent  pour  eux  un  sujet  de  contestations^  on  a  transports  cette  sig- 
fuficatian  de  rivalis  k  ceux  qui  ont  les  mftmes  pretentions  k  une 
€h<lBe." 

(3)  linemen  to  the  Dane']  Lige^  Fr.  bound,  owing  all^i*- 
Mioe.  Alinshieu  says,  **  Liege  or  Uefe  man,  is  he  that  oweth-* 
iegeawcie  (from  Uga,  ItaL  a  band  or  obligation)  to  his  liege  lord; 


and  that  liege  lord  signifies  he  who  acknowledges  no  superior.** 
In  the  sense  of  ^*  sovereign,"  it  occurs  in  L.  £•  L. : 

**  Idege  of  all  loiterers  and  malecontents/'     III.  1>  Bir. 

And,  equivocally  rather,  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie, 
4to.  1589,  p.  182. 

**  He  lost,  besides  his  children  and  his  wife, 
'*  His  realme,  renowne,  liege,  liberties  and  life.** 

(4)  Give  ycu  good  night'\  May  it  be  given !  May  he,  who 
has  the  power  of  giving,  so  dispense :  or,  I  give  you  good  night, 
in  a  sense  similar  to  the  Latin,  dare  salutem. 

**  Qua,  nisi  tu  dederis  caritura  est  ipsa,  salutem  " 
**  Mittit  Amazonio  Cressa  puella  viro." 

Ov.  Phsdra  Hippolyto,  1. 

In  the  M.  W.  of  W.  Mrs.  Quickly  says  to  FalstafP,  **  Give  your 
worship  good  morrow.**  In  the  Avare  of  Moliere,  Harpagon  is 
ridiculoiuly  described,  as  having  so  much  dislike  to  the  word 
give,  as  never  to  say,  *  I  give  you  good  day,'  but  '  I  lend  you,* 
&c.    *  Je  vous  pr^te,'  &c. 

(5)  along 

With  usy  to  xvatch  the  tninutes]     Tedious,  slowly  counted 
passage.    Mr.  Steevens  cites 

'*  I  promise  ere  the  minutes  of  the  night*'* 

Ford's  Fancies  chaste  and  noble,  Act  Vi 

The  modem  editors  place  the  comma  after  along  instead  of  tu. 
It  is  in  conformity  with  the  quarto. 

(6)  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speah  to  it^  Horatw]  It  has  always 
been  a  vulgar  notion  that  spirits  and  supernatural  beings  can 
ohlv  be  spoken  to  with  propnety  or  effect  by  persons  of  learning. 
Toby,  in  the  Night-walker,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  says : 

"  —  It  grows  still  longer^ 
**  *Tis  steeple-high  now ;  and  it  sails  away,  nurse. 
**  Let's  call  the  butler  up,  for  he  speaks  Latins 
*'  And  that  toiU  daunt  the  devil:' 

In  like  manner  the  Butler,  in  Addison's  Drummeri  reoom- 
mends  the  Steward  to  speak  LaUn  to  the  Ghost.    Resd*. 

It  was  so  conceived,  sa^s  Mr.  Douce,  because  exorcisms  wece 
usually  performed  in  Latm.    Illustr.  8vo.  I8O7.  IL  220. 

After  this  speech,  in  the  auarto  of  1611  (enlarged  to  almoat 
as  much  again  as  the  original  copy)  followed  thdt  of  Horatio: 
"  Most  like:  it  horrowes  me  with  feare  and  wonder." 

And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  trye  and  better  reading.  It  is 
natural,  that  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  speaker  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  degree  of  his  former  confidence  and  in* 
credulity :  and  the  art  and  address  of  our  poet  is  shewn  by 
making  Horatio*s  answer,  (a  reply  not  to  the  last  speech  ana 
request  made,  but  aa  observation  upon  an  observatioli  of  a 
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preeedteg  qpeaker)  expressive  of  ibat  alarm  in  whidi  he  war 
absprbed. 

But,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  presumed*  of  making  this  answer 
more  obviously  intelligible,  our  Player  £ditors,  or  the  taste 
of  the  age  twelve  yean  afterwards,  interposed  this  speech  of 
Bamardo's : 

"  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio/* 

(7)  It  harrofwt  me  with  fear  and  wonder]  Confounds  and 
overwhelms,  as  by  the  most  alarming  apprehension  of  acts  of 
inroad  and  violence. 

This  line  is  almost  copied  by  Milton  in  Comns : 

**  Amaz'd  I  stood,  karr&md  with  grief  and  fear,    y^SSS* 

And  it  is  observable,  that  Warton  neither  offers  any  interpreta- 
tion, nor  points  out  the  etymon :  and  the  lexicographers  are  either 
silent  or  not  at  all  agreed  upon  the  subject.  Johnson  inter- 
prets it  here  '<  disturb,  put  into  commotion;'*  and  thinks  it 
should  be  written  harry ^  from  harer^  Fr.  Minshieu  suggests  aro, 
to  plough,  as  the  derivation  of  harrow;  and  derives  harrie^ 
which  he  interprets  '*  to  turmoile  or  vexe,"  from  har^  Sax.  in- 
tersio,  tormentum ;  while  Johnson  derives  the  verb  in  the  sense 
of  beat  or  break  up,  and  the  noun  harrow^  from  charroue^  Fr.  and 
harckef  Germ,  a  rake.  It  should  seem  that  they  are  considered 
as  one  and  the  same  word  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  interprets  it 
elsewhere,  as  Mr.  Steevens  does  here,  **  to  conquer  or  subdue.*' 
He  says,  "  by  him  that  harooed  helle,''  is  harried.  Sax.  harrassed, 
subdued.  Ch.  Mill.  T.  v.  8512 ;  and  adds,  **  Our  ancestors  were 
very  fond  of  a  story  of  Christ's  exploits  in  his  Descensus  ad 
inferos^  which  they  called  the  harrowing  of  helle.  They  took 
it,  with  several  others  of  the  same  stamp,  from  the  gospel  of 
Nicodemus."  Fabr.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.T.  Ihere  is  a  poem  upon 
this  subject  in  MS.  Bodl.  1687- 

**  How  Jesu  Crist  herowed  helle ; 
**  Of  harde  gestes  ich  wille  telle." 

Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  Vol.  U.  430. 4to.  ed. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  we  find  the  word  haro/ttin  the 
same  tale 

«  Let  be,  Nicholas, 
'*  Or  I  wol  crie  out  harow  and  alas    v.  3286, 

referred,  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  a  different  origin :  he  «*  rather 
believes  haro  to  be  derived  from  two  Islandic  words,  once 
probably  common  to  all  the  Scandinavian  nations,  har,  altus, 
and  op,  clamor ;  and  adds,  tliat  haroep  or  harop,  was  used  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  m  the  sense  of 
harou  by  the  Normans.*'  Ibid.  Vol.  IL  Warton  says,  **  this  was 
an  exclamation  of  alarm  and  terror,  and  an  outcry  upon  the 
name  of  Rou  or  RoOo,  for  help.**  Todd's  Spencer,  III.  413. 
But  as  the  three  words  harrow,  harrie,  and  hataw,  are,  under 
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TarioQfl  spellings,  coafounded  by  glossograpfatrt,  they  may  all 
not  unreasonably  be  referred  to  the  same  source. 

The  words  appear^  thus  Tariously  represented,  in  our  difierent 
<dd  writers :  **  HarrOf  hamj/a^  Io»  ebeu ;  a  Fr.  haro^  an  outcry  for 
help,  much  the  same  as  the  English  hue  and  cry :  vide  Menace** 
Gloss,  to  Gaw.  Douglas's  Virg.  Fo.  17 10.  "  Her^^  hary^  Auk 
bUsch&o}.  These  are  words  expressive  of  hurry  and  confusion. 
Hiryf  haty,  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  haro^  or  the  cnr 
a  PakUy  like  huethtm  in  our  old  laws,  and  hue  in  English.  Hvi^ 
UUehuw*  is  used  with  us  for  uproar.  Ancient  Scottish  Poema 
from  MS.  of  G.  Bannatyne,  1770.  p.  I73f 

'  **  With  bludy  ene  rolling  ful  thrawynlie 
**  Oft  and  richt  schrewiUy  wold  sche  clepe  and  crye»  • 
**  Out»  Harro,  matrouns,  quharesoever  ze  be." 

G.  Dougl.  Virg.  p.  aia 
**  torvumque  rcpente 
•*  Clamaty  lo,  matres,  audite,  ubi  quseque." 

Mn.  VII.  sgg. 

<<  They  rent  thare  hare  with  Aarro  and  allake.*' 

lb.  p.  432. 
'*'^i-—  manu  crines  laniata^ — turbAjurit" 

Mn.  XII.  605. 

'*  Wherfora  /  crye  out  iarotoe  on  them  [the  evvl  shrewes} 
wfaiche  so  falsly  have  belyed  me.'*    Reynard,  the  Foxe,  l2mo.  , 
1550.    Signat.  L«  I,  b. 

**  Advocates  and  attorneys  in  open  audience  at  the  barre  looke 
as  tho  they  would  eat  one  another,  crying  Harrol  for  justice  on 
their  client's  side.''  R.  C*s  Hen.  Steph.  Apology  for  Herodotus, 
fo.  1608,  p.  342. 

An  instance  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Ascham's  Toxophilua 
has  ffiven  occasion  to  a  strange  perversion  of  the  text :  one  of 
the  infinite  number  of  instances  in  which  the  ignorance  and 
presumption  of  Enters  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  blotting 
from  the  page  of  history,  together  with  all  traces  of  the  character 
of  their  author's  style,  the  evidence  of  our  ancient  usages.  **  One 
of  the  players  shall  have  a  payre  of  false  dyse  and  cast  them  out 
upon  the  boarde,  the  honest  man  shall  take  them  and  cast  them 
as  he  did  the  other,  the  thirde  shall  espve  them  to  be  false  dyse 
and  shall  cry  out,  haroe  with  all  the  othes  under  God,  that  he 
hath  fiilsely  wonne  their  money,  and  then  there  is  nothing  but 
hould  thj  tbrote  from  my  dagger."    4to.  15/1,  fo.  14,  b. 

JSuch  IS  the  original :  but  in  a  book  published  under  the  name 
of  ^*  James  Bennet,  Master  of  the  Boarding  School  at  Hoddes- 
don,  Herts,"  by  Davies  and  Dodsley,  4to.  widiout  date,  intitled 
the  English  Works  and  Life  of  Roger  Ascham  (in  which  the 
dedication  and  life  at  least  are  the  work  of  Dr.  Johnsoq),  instead 
of  <*  crye  out,  haroe^*  the  editor  has  given  <<  crye  out  harde,** 

*  HiMvhf  or,  M  UMvproDoonoe  it;  hMbMbf  |»  at  tfab  day  aa  ezdamatioo  of  a 
umilor  import  b  South  Wales. 
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ritering  as  well  the  punctuation  as  the  word  itself:  and  in  this 
▼ery  ridiculous  depravation  he  has  been  followed  br  Mr.  Wal- 
ters, a  Glamorganshire  ciergrmany  in  to  8vo.  edition,  I788f 
and  in  aa  edition  of  all  his  English  Works,  6vo.  1815,  White, 
Fleet«street. 

From  this  Norman  usage,  Mr.  Ritson  says  the  word  **  is  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ha  Rou^*  u  e. 
RoUo,  Duke  of  Normandy :  Pharroh,  however,  was  the  old  war 
cr^  of  the  Irish.  Camd.  Britann.  iGQSf  p.  I047»4ind  Spenser's 
View  of  Ireland.  The  word  too,  or  crie  deguerre^  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  Hara  ha.  Howell's  Letters,  8vo.  1736,  p.  113."  Anc, 
Metrical  Romances,  III.  849,  ^^o*  1802. 
.  But,  whatever  its  real  origin,  the  tradition  of  the  country,  and 
the  form  of  the  invocation  of  their  revered  chieftain  (^  I'aide, 
tncm  prince)^  demonstrates  what  must  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Normandy  and  its  adjacent  isles  upon  this 
subject :  and  in  those  islands  this  fohn  of  invocation  is  continued 
to  the  present  day.  The  53d  chapter  of  the  Grand  Coustumier 
de  Normandie  treats  De  Haro^  rendered  in  the  Latin  text  or 
translation,  **  De  clamore,  qui  dicitur  Harou,*'  It  states,  <Uhat 
in  his  court  of  Haro  the  Duke  of  Normandy  makes  inquest, 
whether  this  cry  is  raised  with  just  cause  or  otherwise,  heavy 
penalties  attending  a  false  clamour :  and  directs,  that  it  shaU 
not  be  raised,  unless  in  criminal  cases*  or  offences  a^;ainst  the 
state."  Rouen,  Fo.  1539,  fo.  10&  74.  But  the  practise  is,  and 
as  far  as  appears,  ever  has  been,  directly  opposite :  and  we  are 
well  informed,  that  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  it  is  the  constant 
usage,  interjetter  le  elameur  de  haro,  in  civil  cases,  to  prevent 
trespass  or  entry  under  colour  of  right ;  and  if  any  such  inroad 
is  repeated  after  this  cry  has  been  raised,  heavy  penalties  ensue. 
That  it  ever  could  have  been  confined  to  criminal  cases  will 
hardly^be  allowed,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  story  recorded  of 
the  stoppage  of  the  Conqueror's  funeral.  He  had  violently  dis- 
possessed the  owner  of  the  ground,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
deposit  his  remains.  The  owner,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  new 
invasion  of  his  property,  and  possibly  that  the  death  of  the 
invader  operatea  as  a  renewal  of  those  rights,  a  suspension  of 
the  exercise  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce under,  threw  in  the  clameur  de  haro.  Falle,  from  Paulus 
OSniglius,  states  his  chidlenge  to  have  been  made  in  these  words : 
*^  Qui  regna  oppressit  armis,  me  quoque  metu  mortis  hactenus 
oppressit.  Ego,  injurise  superstes,  pacem  mortuo  non  dabo. 
"^  In  quern  infertis  hunc  hominem  locum  mens  est.  In  alienum 
solum  inferendi  mortui  jus  nemini  esse  defendo.  Si,  extincto 
tandem  indignitatis  authore,  vicit  adhuc  vis,  RoUonem,  condlto* 
rem  parentemque  gentis,  appeUo ;  qui  legibus  a  se  datis  quam 

*  Bo^  U  the  real  and  proper  name,  Rmi  or  Bo  the  abbreviatioo,  iZotitf  the 

latiiuaed  name,  and  now  uniYernllT  adopted ;  in  the  aame  way  ai  w®  wv  Thaaana 

'  for  De  Tboo.    From  whatever  other  aourcei  derived,  this  word  may  have  bcca 

engrafted  into  oar  langmige,  it  Memt  clear,  (hat  it  baa  been  trumitm  to  i»  by 

our  Norman  aoceston. 
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ciqusquam  injuria  plui  unus  potest  poUetque.''    Hist,  of  Jaisey, 
1734.    P.  16, 17. 

It  appears  too,  that  this  exclamation  is,  down  to  the  present 
times,  used  still  more  extensively ;  and  that  it  is  resorted  to  by 
those  who  meditate  or  make  attack,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
assailed.  In  his  private  memoir  of  Louis  XVI.  Mr.  Bertrand  de 
Moleville  says,  speaking  of  himself^  **  There  was  a  general  shout 
of  Haro  sur  I'lntendant,  accompanied  with  the  most  furious  im- 
precations :'*  and  it  is  added  in  a  note,  that  *^  this  cry  is  used 
oy  the  populace  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  when  they  intend 
to  insult*  or  ^ttac^k.any  body.*'  8vo.  1797,  Vol.  I.  p.  84.  It 
Occurred  at  Rennes. 

(8)  '■        ti^ien,  in  an  angry  parle. 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ux]  When  in  an 
anery  conference  on  the  ice,  he  dealt  out  his  blows  upon  the 
Pdes^  who  are  accustomed  to  travel  in  sleds,  i.  e.  sledges,  on 
the  ice. 

The  Poles  were  formerly  called  Pdacks,  in  all  the  old  editions 
written  PoUax :  the  spelling,  doubtless,  in  conformity  with  the 
pronunciation. 

**  The  Polonian,  whom  the  Russe  calleth  LackeSt  noUnff  the 
first  author  or  founder  of  the  nation,  who  was  called  Laaket  or 
LecheSf  whereunto  is  added  Po^  which  signifieth  people,  and  so 
is  made  Polacket;  that  is,  the  people  or  posteritie  of  Lacka: 
which  the  Latinos,  after  their  manner  of  writing,  call  Polanos.*' 
Giles  Fletcher's  Russe  Commonwealth,  l2mo.  159I,  fo.  65* 
Mr.  Steevens  cites  Vittoria  Corumbona,  I6l2. 

*'  I  scorn  him  like  a  shav*d  Polack,^* 

(9)  j^*^  ttt  ^^  dead']  For  dead,  one  of  the  quartos  and  the 
folio  of  1632,  read  same.  Upon  the  reading  of  the  quartos, 
which,  instead  of  Just ,  iBjump^  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  in 
the  folio  we  sometimes  find  a  familiar  word  substituted  for  one 
more  ancient. 

The  two  words,  sa3rs  Mr.  Steevens,  were  synonymous.  B. 
Jonson  speaks  of  verses  made  on  jump  names ^  i.  e.  names  that 
suit  exactly.  Nash  says — <<  and  jumpe  imitating  a  verse  in  As 
in  praesenu.*'     So,  in  Chapman's  May  Day,  161 1 : 

**  Your  appointment  yraa  jumpe  at  three,  with  me." 

And  in  Kyffin's  Terence's  Andria,  1588 : 

*^  Comes  he  this  day  so  jwi^  in  the  very  time  of  this 
marriage  ? "    See  V.  l.  Horat. 

(10)  impress  of  shipwrights']  It  is  not  any  where  shewn 
by  the  commentators  that  the  prest-money  for  the  retainer  of 

*  Bat  it  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  lotendaot  was  not  here  consideied 
•t «  wrwigfiii.  introder  and  malfeasor,  agauist  whose  tortioas  eotiy  the  cry 


iokUerSt  has  any  thing  to  dd  with  ahipwrigbtB.  The  word  seems 
to  be  here  used  in  its  ordinary  signification^  as  fai  Tr*  &  Cre.  il.  1. 
**  No  man  is  beaten  voluntary.  Aiax  was  here  the  voUtniaryf  and 
you  as  under  an  impress."    Achu, 

(il)  ratified  by  laxv,  and  heraldry]  By  St.  13  R.  II.  c.  3, 
the  court  of  Chivalry  has  '*  cognizance  of  contracts,  touching 
deeds  of  arms  or  of  war,  out  of  the  realm.''  Mr.  Upton  siqrs> 
that  Shakespeare  sometimes  expresses  one  thins  by  two  substan- 
tives, and  that  lam  and  heraldry  means,  by  the  herald  law.  Ant. 
A  CI.  IV.  2. 

"  Where  rather  I  expect  victorious  life, 
**  Than  death  and  honour. 

i.  e.  honourable  death.  Steevens.  See  Sc.  II.  **  leave  and 
&vour.''    Laertes. 

Puttenham,  in  his  Art  ofPoesiCfp,  148,  speaks  of  ne  Figure 
of  Twynnes :  "  horses  and  harhs^  for  barbed  horses,  venim  and 
aarteSf  for  venimous  dartes,**  Set,    Farmer. 

(12)  covenant 

And  carriage  of  the  article  designed]  Tenor,  force,  or 
import  of  the  article  drawn  up.  Design^  says  Mr.  Malone,  is  to 
mark  out  or  appoint  for  any  purpose.  Cowdrey  Alph.  Tab.  1604* 
To  shew  b^  a  token.  Minshieu,  1617.  Designed  is  yet  used  in 
this  sense  in  Scotland,  as  is  designated  with  us. 

Instead  o£  covenant ^  the  quarto,  1604,  gives  co'-mart,  i.  e.  com- 
pact, joint  treaty ;  and  formed,  as  another  word  of  our  author's, 
that  does  not  often  occur,  co-mates.    As  you,  &c,  II.  1.  Duke  S. 

(13)  Unimproved  mettle]     Unimpeached,  unquestioned. 

The  modern  editors  adopt  the  modem  sense  of  this  word  *'  un- 
trained or  undisciplined.'*  The  verb,  impraoCf  does  not  occur 
in  many  of  our  early  dictionary  writers,  as  Baret  and  Minshieu  ; 
and  on  its  introduction  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  **  reprove^ 
impute,  or  disprove."  Mr.  Tooke  says,  *'  it  was  taken  from  the 
FVench,  who  used  it,  and  still  continue  to  use  it,  in  the  same 
meaning :  and  that  it  was  perpetually  so  used  by  the  authors 
about  Shakespeare's  time,  and  especially  in  theoloffical  contro- 
versy .*'  <*  For  ye  fondely  improve  a  conclusion  which  myghte 
stande  and  be  true.'* — Declar.  agt.  Joye  by  Gardiner,  Qish.  of 
Winchester.  *<  Ther  did  they  worshyp  it  in  Uieir  scarlet  gownea 
with  cappes  in  hand,  and  here  they  impr&oed  it  with  scornes 
and  witn  mockes,  grennynge  upon  her  lyke  termagauntes  in  a 
playe."— 'Bale's  Actes  of  £ng.  Votaries.  Divers,  of  Furley,  4to. 
1796,  I.  165,  And  he  says  the  word  here  means  '*  unim- 
peached," from  the  verb  to  blame,  censure,  &c.  But  the  use 
of  the  word  was  certainly  not  appropriated*  to  any  one  science. 
^  Whiche  thynsje  as  I  do  not  improne^  so  1  denye  it  to  be 
necessaiye." — Paynel's  Hutten  *<  Of  the  wood,  gtuacam,  thai 
heleth  the  French  Pockes."  12mo.  1533,  c.  7 :  AnesM,  C07«» 
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cideS)  &c.  none  of  the  phisittons^  that  have  any  jadgement, 
improoeihff  but  they  affirme  these  to  be  good."-»Ib.  c.  ll« 
**  Some  forbidde  washinges  and  all  maner  bathes,  I  thynke  by« 
cause  they  mollifie  the  smowes  and  lose  them,  and  yet  they  do 
not  improve  sweatynees.*'— lb.  c.  26,  p.  78*  b*  ^^  ^^^  these 
instances  the  origind,  rendered  impraot^  is  improho,  Ulrick. 
Huttenus  de  Guiaci  Medicina,  MogunL  4to.  l520.  Sir  Tho. 
More>  in  his  letter  to  H.  VIII.  Mar.  1534,  says,  **  Not  presuming 
to  looke,  that  his  Highnes  should  any  thyng  take  that  point  for 
the  moK  proved  or  mpraved^  for  my  poore  minde  in  so  jereat  a 
mater."  ^  Johnson^  in  his  dictionary,  instancing  from  Wnitgift, 
points  out  this  as  ^e  French  use  of  the  word.  We  now  use  the 
word  reprove^  from  the  Lat.  reprobo^  (whence  we  also  take  the 
verb  ana  noun,  reprobate)  instead  of  improve.  Of  the  compound 
in  the  text,  unimprove,  no  instance  has  occurred  in  the  above 
aense :  and  Dr.  Johnson  (as  the  word  has  been  in  use  for  the 
last  century  at  least,  and  with  a  satisfactory  sense)  has  inter- 
preted it  and  it  may  be  rightly,  **  not  regulated  or  guided  by 
Knowledge  or  experience.** 

In  Jonson's  Every  Man  in,  &c.  III.  2.  where  Bobadil  says, 
**  Sir,  believe  me  on  my  relation ;  for  what  I  tell  you  the  world 
shall  not  reprove,'* — it  is  wd,  in  a  late  edition  of  his  works,  that 
the  quarto  edition  of  i603  in  this  place  reads  improve.  Hence, 
as  well  as  from  this  use  of  it  by  Sir  Tho.  More,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred,  that  it  was  known  in  this  sense  to  our  author. 

(14)  Shark'd  up  a  Ust  of  landless  resoluies 
Forjbod  and  diet,  to  some  efiierprise 

That  hath  a  stomach  inf]  Snapped  up  with  the  eager 
voraci^  of  a  shark,  caught  up  from  any  or  all  quarters  for  a 
bellyful,  sturdy  beggars,  sharpset,  and  of  courage  equal  to  any 
enteiprise.  The  redundancy  of  '<  food  and  diet"  may  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  mind  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  metaphor  in  the  use  of  the  word  stomachy  here 
put  in  an  equivocal  sense,  importing  both  courage  and  appetite. 
We  have  a  similar  play  upon  the  word  in  Two  G.  of  V.  where, 
on  Julia's  asking  her  waiting  woman,  with  whom  she  had  been 
peevish,  whether  it  was  near  dinner  time,  she  replies : 

•*  I  would  it  were, 
^  That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
**  And  not  lipon  your  maid.*'    I.  2. 

(15)  romagel  RomelyngCf  prevy  mustrynge.  Ruminatio.  Mi* 
litatio.  Musitatio.  Promptuar.  parvulor.  dericor.  4to.  1514. 
This  rendering  of  the  wora  applies  closely  to  the  military  use  or 
bearing  of  it  in  the  text :  but  to  rummage  trunks  or  papers  is 
in  every  day's  use,  for  making  a  thorough  ransack  or  search. 
Philips  says,  <<  It  is  originally  a  sea  term,  and  properly  signifies 
to  nmove  goods  out  of  a  ship's  hold,  when  there  must  be  search* 
ing  and  tumbling  about"    Todd's  Diet. 


(16)  question  of  these  toars]  Ground  or  point  that  draws  on 
debate,  **  word  of  war/'  as  in  Ant.  &  CI.  II.  2,  Css.  where  this 
term  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense ;  but  perhaps  more  directly 
10  lb.  III.  2.  Enob. 

**  At  such  a  point, 
'<  When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
**  The  merest  question.*' 

(17)  moth]  Moth  is  throughout  our  author,  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  1 . 
Dem.  K.  John  IV.  1.  Arth.  &  H.  V.  K.  Hen.  IV.  i,  the  read- 
ing for  mote  or  atom.  Mr.  Maione  instances  the  preface  to 
Lodgers  Incarnate  Devils :  *^  They  are  in  the  aire  like  atoms  in 
Sole,  mothes  in  the  sonne.*'  4to.  1656,  and  Florio's  Ital.  Diet. 
1598,  **  Fe^tuceo,  a  moth^  a  little  beam.'*  '*  Mowghe^  tinea'*  in 
Prompt,  parvuior.  is  in  Ortus  Vocabulor.  spelt  mought. 

(18)  ^s  stars  toith  trains  of  fire  and  detios  of  bloody 
Disasters  in  the  «un]    Shakespeare  having  told  us^  that, 

as  precursors  of  a  great  event,  certain  prodigies  were  seen,  pro- 
ceeds, without  any  thing  to  connect  his  sentence,  to  instance 
other  prodigies.  In  usual  course  we  should  say,  <<  Ghosts  ap- 
peared— and  there  were  also  other  fearful  and  preternatural 
appearances:*'  and  yet,  as  it  stands,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  the  meaning.  This  being  so,  may  we  not«  with 
Shakespeare's  license  and  title  to  exemption  from  grammatical 
shackles,  read  or  understand  it  thus :  **  The  graves  opened,  the 
dead  were  seen  abroad  [spectacles  such]  as,  &c"  This  we  must 
do,  or  with  more  unwarrantable  license  and  much  less  proba- 
bility, though  with  sense  and  consistency,  read  with  Mr.  Kowe : 

**  Stars  shonf  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood  ^ff, 

'*  Disasters  veU*d  the  sun." 

Upon  the  passage  in  Par.  Lost,  I.  597,  where  'tis  said, 

**  the  moon 
**  In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds," 
Warburton  observes,  that  disaster  is  here  used  in  its  original 
siffnification  of  evil  conjunction  of  stars  -,  and  Sylvester,  speiudng 
of  the  planet  Saturn  in  his  Du  Bartas,  says, 

**  His  froward  beams  disastrous Jrofwns**  p.  80* 

(19^  and  the  moist  star]  The  moon  or  watery  star.  <<  Quo 
uluUiUbus  meis  via  patefieret  ad  coelum  usque,  et  inde  possem 
deducere  ptUUdam  illam  humidorum  reginam  ad  miacenaaB  me- 
cum  lachrymas."    Jac.  Howel,  Anglia  flens.  ]8mo.  l646,  p.  2. 

Mr.  Maione  cites  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  I5g0: 
^  Not  that  night-wandVing,  pak  and  toaCry  star,** 


(20)  Uke  precurse  q/*  fierce  events]    Fierce  is  here  bloody  and 
terrible,  as  elsewhere  we  find  it  **  extreme,  excessive*'* 

<<  O  ihe  fierce  wretchednees,  that  glory  brinffs." 

Tim.  IV.  2.  TUr. 
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We  have  ^^  fierce  extremes^"  K.  John,  Ittst  sc.  and  *'  Jierce 
Tanities/'  H.  VIII.  Buck.  1. 1*  In  Jonson's  Sejanus,  Arruntiua 
says,  ' 

*^  O  most  tame  slavery,  and  Jlerce  flattery ! "    A.  V. 

(21)  omen  coming  on"]  Portentous  event  at  hand.  That  this 
noun  was  used  in  uie  sense  oifate^  Dr.  Farmer  has  shewn  from 
the  life  of  Merlin  by  Hey  wood. 

**  Merlin,  Well  vers'd  in  many  a  hidden  spell, 
**  His  countries  omen  did  long  since  foretell/* 

And  Mr.  Steevens  has  in  the  Vowbreaker  shewn  the  use  of  the 

adjective  iot fatal. 

*<  And  much  I  fear  the  weakness  of  her  braine 
**  Should  draw  her  to  some  ominous  exigent/ 


»» 


(22)  The  passages  included  in  brackets  are  throughout  this 
work  taken  from  Mr.  Steevens's  edition  of  the  quarto.  In  that 
edition  th^  title  page  of  this  play  in  l6ll  (there  had  been  two 
preceding,  one  in  l604,  and  another  in  1605)  states,  that  it  had 
been  enlarged  to  almost  double  its  original  size.  It  also  appears, 
that  in  their  folio  of  1623,  the  player  editors  made  many  retrench- 
ments. Splendid  passages,  not  contributing  to  the  action  of  the 
drama,  and  not  admitted  latterly  in  representation,  they  may 
have  not  adequately  appreciated;  and  the  coherence  of  the 
dialogue  and  fable  may  m  consequence  be  sometimes  found  to 
have  suffered.,  Johnson  says,  their  omissions  sometimes  leave  it 
better,  and  sometimes  worse,  and  seem  only  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abbreviation. 

(23)  Or  if  thou  hast  uphoardedf  &c.]  *'  If  any  of  them  had 
bound  the  spirit  of  gold  by  any  charmes  in  caves,  or  in  iron 
fetters  under  the  ground^  tney  shoulder  their  omn  soules  quiet 
(yohich  questionlesse  else  Hjoould  tohine  up  and  down)  if  not  for  the 
ffood  of  their  children,  release  it.'* — Decker's  Knight's  Con- 
juring, &c.    Steevens* 

It  IS  also  observed  by  Johnson,  that  the  whole  of  this  addrest 
is  very  elegant  and  noble,  and  congruous  to  the  common  tradi- 
tions  of  the  causes  of  apparitions. 

(24)  it  is  J  as  the  air,  invulnerable] 

**  As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

**  With  thy  keen  sw^ord  impress;"    Macb.  last  sc. 

'*  Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven.*' 

K.  John,  II.  2.    MAtoNS. 

(  25  }  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom]  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  toat  the  cock,  the  trumpet  to  the  mom,  the  readidg  of  the 
4to.  1604>  is  80  called  in  lines  ascribed  to  Drayton. 

*<  And  now  the  cocke^  the  montti^'^  trumpet^t 
**  Flayed  huntsup  for  the  day  star  to  appear." 
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And  be  certaiiilj»  m  the  same  marked  pliraae  as  our  author^  tells 

118,  tbat  he  caUs  up  the  sun. 

*^  The  cocKe,  die  couatry  horologe  thatriogs 
'^  The  cheerefull  toaming  to  the  sunoe's  anoake, 
**  Missing  the  datoning  scantles  in  his  wings.'' 

Moses  his  Bush.  Fart  II.  4to.  163O9  p.  167» 

(36)  Whether  in  sea^  &c.]  Accordins  to  the  pneumatology 
of  that  time,  every  element  was  inhabited  by  its  peculiar  order 
of  spirits,  who  had  dispositions  different,  according  to  their  va- 
rious places  of  abode. 

A  Chorus  in  Andreini*s  drama,  called'  Adamo^  written  in  l6l3f 
consists  of  spirits  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  hell,  or  subterraneous, 
being  the  exiled  angels.  **  Chore  di  Spiriti  ignei,  aerei,  acqua* 
tici,  ed  infemali,''  &c.  These  are  the  demons  to  which  Shake- 
speare alludes.  These  spirits  were  supposed  to  controul  the 
elements  in  which  they  respectively  resided  3  and  when  formally 
invoked  or  commanded  by  a  magician,  to  produce  tempests,  con- 
fla^ations,  floods,  and  earthquakes.  For  thus  says  The  Spanish 
MandemUe  of  Miracles,  &c,  16OO:  **  Those  which  are  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  ayre,  and  those  that  are  under  them  nearer 
the  earth,  are  those,  which  sometimes  out  of  the  ordinary  ope- 
ration of  nature  doe  moove  the  windes  with  greater  fury  than 
they  are  accustomed;  and  do,  out  of  season,  congeele  the 
doudes,  causing  it  to  thunder,  lighten,  hayle,  and  to  destroy 

the  grasse,  come,  &c.  &c. Witches  and  necromancers  worke 

many  such  like  things  by  the  help  of  those  spirits,*'  &c.  Qf  this 
school  therefore  was  Shakespeare's  Frospero  in  The  Tempest. 
T.  Warton;  • 

Bourne  qf  NetocastUf  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  common  Peopkf 
informs  us,  **  It  is  a  received  tradition  amone  the  vulgar,  that 
at  the  time  of  cock-crowing,  the  midnight  spirits  forsake  these 
lower  regions,  and  go  to  their  proper  places.— Hence  it  is,  (says 
he)  that  in  country  places,  where  the  way  of  life  requires  more 
early  labour,  they  always  go  chearfully  to  work  at  that  time ; 
whereas  if  they  are  called  abroad  soonef,  they  imagine  every 
thing  they  see  a  wandering  ghost."  And  he  quotes  on  this  oe» 
casion,  asr  all  his  predecessors  had  done,  the  well-known  lines 
from  the  first  hymn  of  Prudeniius.  I  know  not  whose  transla- 
tion he  gives  us,  but  there  is  an  old  one  by  Heywood.  The 
pious  chansons,  the  hymns  and  carrots,  which  Shakespeare  men- 
tions presently,  were  usii^ly  copied  from  the  eider  Christian 
poets.    Farm£R. 

(27)  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine^    From  St.  Ambrose*8  hymn  in  the  Satti- 
bury  service. 

•*  Praco  dieij^m  sonat : 
**  HSc  exdtatus  Luaffr^^ 
**  HSc  omnis  Errorum  chorus 
**  Viam  ttocendi  deseritf 
"  Gatto  canente:' 
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Mr.  Douce  not  only  supposes  that  Shakespeare  had  seen 
these  lines,  but  is  disposed  to  infer  from  some  parts  of  them,  that 
he  was  a  Latin  scholar :  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  extravagant^ 
erring,  and  confine^  are  terms  not  vernacular :  derivatives  from 
a  learned  language,  they  have  here,  though  used  in  close  suc- 
cession, a  dignified  propriety  and  nothing  tumid  or  pedanUc,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  delivered  with  ail  the  ease  ana  perspicuity, 
with  which  an  accompluhed  scholar  might  be  supposed  to  adapt 
and  transfuse  the  spirit  of  one  language,  that  he  had  a  mastery 
in,  to  the  occasion  and  into  the  cnaracter  in  which  he  chose  to 
use  it  in  another. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  these  short  Latin  hymos 
(such  as  Flaminius's, 

**  Jam  noctis  umbras  Lucifer 
*'  Alms  diei  nuntius/*  &c. 

printed  in  Preces  privatse  regia  authoritate,  12mo.  1598,)  were 
so  popular,  that  their  language  even  might  have  been  familiar, 
as  weu  as  the  images  open,  to  our  author  through  translation. 
There  are  so  many  channels  through  which  the  wording  of  reli- 
gious formularies,  and  the  records  of  popular  superstitions,  in 
whatever  language  they  are  found,  become  accessible,  that  the 
adoption  of  either  their  words,  or  images,  or  both,  will  afford  a 
very  slender  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Douce*s  conclusion. 

Mr.  Steevens  points  out  two  instances  in  Chapman's  Odyssey, 
in  which  this  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  xvanJering  or  erratic. 
Telemachus  calls  Ulysses  **  My  erring  fietther.*'    Odys.  IV.  p.  55. 

**  Erring  Grecians  we  from  Troy  were  turning  nomewards.** 
Tp^iifiiv  ait^Xayh^yh^.  Odys.  IX.  v.  259. 

We  find  the  yerb  also  in  the  sense  of  rcve  or  range,  in  his 
Batrachom.  p.  4. 

*^  The  cat  and  night-hawke,  who  much  scathe  confer 

*^  On  all  the  outraies  (foramen,  tpwyXi^)  where  for  food  I  emc." 

Mr.  Steevens  has  produced  an  instance  of  the  word  exirawi' 
gant  in  the  sense  ia  which  vagrant  is  used  in  our  criminal  law : 
**  They  took  me  up  for  SL*itravagant.**  Nobody  and  Somebodv. 
1596.  And  in  Othello  we  have  Uie  same  ideas  coupled  in  nearly 
the  same  expressions : 

**  In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger/'  1. 1.  Roder. 

(28)  Itjadedonthecr&wingqfthecock]  Its  shadowy  appear- 
ance lost  flJl  of  its  distinctness :  it  melted  into  thin  air :  passed 
away,  vanished,  flitted.  Vado  is  to  flow  or  go,  <<  as  a  river  doth,** 
says  Littleton  in  his  Dictionary,  **  Hinc  Angl.  to  vade  otjade^* 

'*  Thy  form's  divine,  no  Jading,  vading  flower/'— Brathwaite's 
Strappado  for  the  Divell,  l2mo.  1515.  p.  53. 

«  O  darknesse, /atf^  thy  way  from  hence." — Barnabe  Googe's 
Palengenius*s  Zooiake  of  Life,  '12mo.    Mr.  iSteevens  refers  to 
Vit.  ApoU.  IV.  \6.    Philostratus  giving  an  account  of  the  ap* 
parition  of  Achilles'  shade  to  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  says  that  it 
vanished  with  a  little  glimmer  as  soon  as  the  cock  crtmed.   . 
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(29)  No  Jaiiy  takes]  Takes,  the  reading  of  the  quartoty 
is  catches,  possesses^  blasts.  See  M.  W.  of  W.  IV.  4.  Mrs. 
Page. 

(30)  gracmu'ji  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  epithet  witl^ 
which  it  is  associated,  with  **  blessedness:"  participating  of  fi 
heavenly  quality,  of  grace  in  its  scriptural  sense — quasi  quodam 
divino  afflatus  spiritu :  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  K.  John, 
III.  4.  Const. 

*'  There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom.'' 
And  frequently  in  our  author's  works :  where  it  does  not  mean, 
as  has  been  interpreted,  graceful,  elegant,  winning,  pleasing 
simply,  but  of  the  character  and  nature  above  stated ;  touched 
with  something  holy,  instinct  with  goodness.  O  scelestum  ho- 
minem !  *<  Oh  what  an  uHgratwus  felowe !  *'  j^ic.  Udall's  Floures 
from  Terence,  12mo.  1550.  fo.  83.  &  ge,  b.  See  Two  G.  of  V. 
Launce.  III.  l. 

(31)  Bit/,  hokf  the  mom^  &c.]  Doubtless  the  almost  momen- 
tary  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  and  the  short  conversations  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  to  it,  could  not  have  filled  up  the  long 
interval  of  a  winter's  night  in  Denmark,  from  twelve  tin  morning. 
But,  indifferent  as  was  Shakespeare  to  all  dramatic  rules  and 
laws,  there  was  no  other  license  so  large  as  that  which  he  took 
with  Time.    In  whatever  direction  ancf  wherever  he  sped, 

**  Still  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain." 
With  the  interesting  topic  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  at 
the  close,  and  dazzled  also  as  an  audience  would  be  by  the 
splendor  of  his  poetry,  this  irregularity  would  not  in  representa- 
tion be  generally  detected  at  any  time;  and  at  this  time  it 
would  neither  be  thought  of  or  regarded  :  and  when  the  age  and 
the  audience  so  little  attended  to  it,  as  Mr.  Steevens  represents 
to  be  the  case,  the  pla^rwright  was  not  likely  to  be  ver^  anxious 
about  it.  He  tells  us,  in  his  notes  upon  Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
players,  that^'*  dumb  shews  sometimes  supplied  deficiences,  and 
at  others  filled  up  the  space  of  time  which  was  necessary  to 
pass,  while  business,  was  supposed  to  be  transacted  in  foreign 
parts.  With  this  method  of  preserving  one  of  the  unities,  our 
ancestors  appear  to  have  been  satisfied." 

(32)  ...—  toiih  a  defeated jojf. 

With  one  auspicious^  and  one  dromnng  eye"]  With  joy 
baffled,  and  with  one  well-omen'd  and  smiling,  and  one  clouded 
and  weeping  eye. 

A  similar  idea  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  Wint.  T. : 
^  9ie  had  one  eye  declmed  for  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  another 
elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.*' 

^33)  bands  qf  latv]  Under  every  species  of  bond  or  sole^in 
obligation.  **  A  sealed  compact,  well  ratified  by  law  and  be- 
raldry^"   Sc*  1.  Hor.   **  Limit  this  presumed  liberty  within  the 
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iandt  of  dftcretiim  and  government.''—- Heywoodls  Apol/  for 
Actors,  1612. 

(34)  gaif]  Progress.  From  the  A.  S.  verb  gae.  A  gate  fat 
a  path,  passage,  or  street,  u  still,  says  Dr.  Percy,  current  in  the 
North.    See  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  1.  Thes. 


(55)  Out  of  his  subfecf]     Oat  of  those  subject  to  him. 

So  nightly  toils  the  sutject  of  the  land.''    Sc.  1.  Marcdt. 

The  general  subject  to  a  well-wished  king 
**  Quit  their  own  part." 

M.  for  M.  II.  4.  Ang.  &  III.  2.  Lucto. 

(36)  The  scape 

Of  these  dilated  artioles  alhtxi]    The  tenor  of  these  articles, 
set  out  at  laree,  authorizes. 

The  use  of  the  plural  verb  with  a  nominative  singular,  so  far 
from  being  offensive  even  to  modem  ears,  seems  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  viz.  those  of  a  plural  genitive  intervenmg, 
to  improve  the  harmony  of  the  versification,  and  to  constitute 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

At  any  rate  our  author  would  be  fully  justified  by  the  loose 
practise  of  his  age,  which,  even  in  prose,  and  where  no  member 
of  a  sentence  was  interposed  between  the  nominative  case  and 
the  verbf  allowed  plural  verbs  and  nouns  singular,  and  vice 
versa,  to  be  united. 

A  similar  example  occurs*  in  III.  2,  Flayer  Kingf  where, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  license  was  used  for  the  con* 
▼enience  of  the  rhyme :  but  nothing  is  more  fully  understood, 
than  that  it  was  the  practise  of  the  learned  of  these  times,  of  our 
translators  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  our  highest  person* 
ages,  as  well  as  our  greatest  scholars  and  most  polished  writen, 
to  join  noun  and  verb  without  any  regard  to  the  singular  or 
plural  of  either.  In  her  translation  of  a  classic  it  was  done  bj 
the  sovereign  of  that  day:  **  The  cleare  daiesJbUotoes  the  darck 
clowdee :  the  roughest  seas  insmes  the  greatest  calmes : ''  Q^een 
Elizabeth's  Seneca^  given  to  Sir  J.  Harrinj^ton,  1597*  NtM 
Anttq.  12mo.  1779,  II.  308:  and,  when  layii^  down  rules  for 
composition^  we  find  in  the  works  of  her  learned  successor, 

*^  And  birds  with  all  their  heavenlie  voces  deare 
**  Dois  mak  a  sweit  and  heavinly  harmony, 
**  And  fragrant^arx'  dais  spring  up  lustely  I" 

King  James's  reyUs  and  cauteUs  ofScottis  Poesies  1584. 

And,  whether  it  was  understood  or  not,  that,  from  the  rude  state 
of  our  language,  the  ear  was  then  untuned  and  inattentive  to 
niceties  and  the  modulation  of  its  periods,  certainly  this  was  not 

•  "  Hie  vioieivce  of  either  grief  w  joy 
»  Their  own  enactares  will  theiMfclves  dtstrmf.'* 
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an  agset  in  which  it  is  posBible  to  refer  such  a  practise  to  the  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  common,  rules  of  grammar. 

Such  then,  from  whatever  cause  arising^  being  the  actual  in* 
di&rence  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  even  where  the  Terb 
immediately  follows  the  nominative  case,  and  Shakespearei  as 
his  ear  guided,  giving  occasionally  into  a  practise  into  which  he 
had  been  led,  and  has  been  followed,  by  scholars  and  princes, 
this  departure  from  rule,  or,  more  properly,  such  exceptions  to  it 
as  the  presents  whatever  may  be  pretended  by  modem  refine^ 
ment,  were  then  at  least  warranted ;  and  in  familiar  dialogue 
may  yet  be  admitted  as  judicious. 

In  this  ca^e*  where,  after  a  genitive  plural  preceded  by  a 
nominative  singular,  a  plural  verb,  immediately  foUowinj^  the 
cenitive  plural^  forms  the  sentence,  the  ear  does  not  onfy  not 
feel  this  use  of  the  verb  as  any  way  offensive,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  call  for  it :  the  sound  of  the  plural  s  misleads 
and  occasions  the  ear  to  refer  itself  to  the  plural  genitive,  as  if 
it  were  the  legitimate  nominative  case:  at  the  same  time  it  is 
urged  to  this  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  offensive 
accumulation  and  clashing  o£ss  ;  as  the  plural  genitive  and  verb 
singular,  thus  brought  so  near  together  invariably  produce  this 
consequence. 

To  the  ear,  therefore,  U  belongs  altogether  to  decide ;  there 
can  be  no  Question  of  grammar:  or,  if  such  were  raised,  it 
ought  to  be  m  the  plain  and  common  case ;  as  in  the  quotation 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  second  instance  from  King 
James,  where  the  verbs  immediately  follow  the  nominative  cases ; 
or  where,  as  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  found  in  the  Bible 
and  our  best  writers  of  that  day,  only  other  members  of  sen- 
tences, not  plural  nouns,  are  interposed. 

But  Mr.  Malone  tells  us  here  (and  elsewhere,  L.  L,  L. 

**  The  H)oice  of  all  the  Gods 
*'  Make  Heav'n  drowsy  with  the  harmony." 

IV.  3,  Biron*) 

diat  it  shotM  be  otherwise,  and  that  it  is  Shakespeare  thai  is  \tL 
error;  although  he  has  there  pointed  out  an  instance  (*'  Thtf 
number  of  the  names  together  faere  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty ."^  Acts  I.  15.),  where  there  is  no  clashing  of  consonants. 
And  this  is  also  tlie  use  of  Shakespeare,  where  another  branch 
of  a  sentence  is  interposed  between  the  plural^genitive  and 
verbs. 

**  The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope» 
"  HaiQe  lost  their  quality."     H.  V.  Isab.  V.  2. 

And,  where  other  branches  of  sentences  are  also  interposed, 
dosing  with  plural  nouns  in  contact  with  the  verb,  (as  in 
'*  How  oft  the  si^t  o£  means,  to  do  ill  deedSf 
'<  I^ake  ill  deeds  done.*'    K.  John,  IV.  2,  K;  Jdin), 
there  seems  additional  reason  to  insist  upon  this  exception. 

Under  these  combinations  then,  this  course  must  have  been 
diougltt  consistent  witk  good  taste  and  good  wiiting ;  and,  as  h 
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coBoetvedy  is  called  for  more  particularly  in  podry,  where  the 
music  of  numbers  ought  to  make  a  part  of  the  consideratioii: 
at  that  day  the  want  of  agreement  between  noun  and  Tcrfo, 
even  where  nothing  was  interposed,  was  not  thought  by  scholars 
an  indispensable  ride  of  grammar,  or  barbarous  or  offensive  even 
to  the  ear  of  courtiers ;  and  this  violation  of  it  would  frequently 
es^pe  even  their  ear,  though  their  eye  might,  detect  it. 

The  courtly  Puttenham  and  the  poet  Daniel,  each  of  them  • 
giving  lessons  on  the  subject  of  their  art,  afford  such  examples: 

**  Three  causes  moves  us  to  this  figure.'*  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
1589,  P- 1"^ :  ftnd  '*  ^6  distribution  of  gifles  are  universall,  and 
all  seasons  hath  (hem  in  some  sort.''  Daniel's  Apologie  for  Ryme, 
1603^  in  answer  to  Campion's  Observations  in  tne  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,  l602;  and  **  Superfluous  humours  destroyeik  naturall 
hete."  Vulearia  Hormanni  4to.  1530.  Signat.  I.  1. 

Closing  Siese  instances  with  a  reading  of  our  author,  which 
after  the  severest  scrutiny  has  been  approved  as  the  true  one  by 
every  critic,  except  Steevens,  from  Warburton  to  Ritson, 

*'  Masters  of  passion  swtus  it  to  the  mood/'  &c, 

M.ofV.IV.l.Shyiock, 

we  shall  add,  that  this  usage  of  a  plural  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect,  is  carried  much  further  m  Macbeth,  where  it  is  taken 
up  from  the  general  impression  of  the  dialogue.  The  Doctor, 
speaking  of  Lady  Macbeth,  says,  **  You  see  her  eyes  are  open  ?  ** 
Gent.  **  Ay,  but  their  sense  are  shut'*  V.  i.  Tkdr  sense,  i.  e.  the 
sense  of  her  ei^es,  here  carried  along  with  that  word  (which  is  no 
more  than  a  pronoun  possessive,  and  wanting  that  termination 
of  plural  nouns  that  usually  affects  the  ear)  a  plural  image ;  and 
the  loose  grammar  of  the  age  allowed  the  annexation  of  a  plural 
"verb. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  the  close  of  the  first  scene  of  the  Tempest, 
where  Ariel  enters  invisible,  Reed*s  edition,  IV.  78,  says,  **  The 
plural  noun,  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  page  of  the  first  folio."  Such  has  been 
shewn  to  be  the  case  in  the  pages  of  his  contemporaries.  A  play* 
wriffht,  bound  to  copy  the  manners,  has  full  warrant,  without 
laving  any  particular  ground  for  it,  to  vse  the  familiar  language 
of  his  time  :  and  the  poet,  who  must  not  neglect  the  flow  and 
harmonv  of  his  numbers,  is,  for  that  reason,  wherever  it  shall 
an&wer  his  purpose,  called  upon  to  employ  it.    . 

(37)  A  Uttle  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind]  More  than  a 
common  relation,  having  a  confusedly  accumulated  title  of  reli^ 
tionship,  vou  have  less  tnan  benevolent,  or  less  than  even  natural 
feeling :  by  a  play  upon  this  last  word,  kmdf  in  its  double  use 
and  double  sense ;  its  use  as  an  adjective  and  importing  heneookni^ 
and  its  sense  as  a  substantive  and  signifying  nature :  the  sense  in 
which  he  presently  afterwards  uses  it  adjectively ; 

'*  Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kMkss,  villain ! " 
II.  2,  Haml.  where  kindless  means  unnatural.    And  in  thia  hist 
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sense  oi  nature  it  is  used,  associated  ifvith  kin,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Gorboduc,  I56l, 

"  Traitor  to  kin  and  kind^  to  sire.and  me,"    IV.  1. 

A  similar  idea  more  than  once  occurs  again.  Donaibain  says, 
'*  The  near  in  blood,  the  nearer  bloody.'*  Macb.  II.  3«  and 
**  Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts  and  not  in  blood.'* 

Rich.  III.  Glo6t.IL]. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  supplied  several  apt  instances  of  the  joint 
use  of  these  ideas  and  words :  **  The  nearer  we  are  .in  blood,  the 
further  we  must  be  from  love ;  the  greater  the  kindred  \b,  the 
less  the  kindness  must  be."— Mother  Bombie,  I5g^,  and  in  Gor-* 
boduc, 

*'  In  kinde  a  father^  but  not  kindelynesse,^* 

<*  Traitor  to  kinne  and  kindeJ"* — Battle  of  Alcasar,  1594. 

We  have  also,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 

**  O  had  thy  mother  borne  as  bad  a  minde, 
**  Shee  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind.*^ 

4to.  1594. 

And  Puttenham^  in  his  Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie^  4to.  l5S9t  haa 

«  Whose  kinne  were  never  kinde^  nor  never  good/*  p.  1 89* 

See  M.  ado,  &c.  IV.  l.  Claud. 

(38)  /  dm  too  much  t*  the  sun,']  By  a  quibble,  as  Dr.  Farmet 
ingeniously  has  suggested,  between  sun  and  son,  it  must  mean, 
it  IS  conceived,  **  I  have  too  much  about  me  of  the  character  pf 
expectancy,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  prematurely  torn  from 
my  sorrows,  and  thrown  into  the  broad  glare  of  the  sun  and  day: 
have  too  much  of  the  son  and  successor  and  public  staging, 
without  possession  of  my  rights,  and  without  a  due  interval  to 
assuage  my  grief." 

(39)  all  that  lives]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos  and 
folio.  That  of  1632  gives  live.  All  may  be  used  for  every  thing: 
but  see  '*  the  scope,  &c.  allow,**  s,upra,  p.  14. 

(40)  Nor  xmndy  suspiration  ofjbrc^d  breath,] 

•*  Thy  eyes  are  dim'd  With  tears,  thy  cheieks  are  wan, 
**  Thy  forehead  troubled,  and  thy  muttering  lips 
**  Murmur  sad  words,  abruptly  broken  off, 
**  By  force  qf  windy  sighs  thy  spirit  breathes, 
"  And  all  this  sorrow  riseth  for  thy  son." 

'  Spanish  Tragedy,  A.  IV. 

This  play  is  not  always  ridiculed :  neither  does  it  so  deserve. 

(41 )  But  I  have  that  within,  which  passcth  show;  ^ 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe,] 
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•€  «..^«  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
**  And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
**  Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
^<  That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul.*'    R.  If, 

Malokb. 

(42)  — —  toith  no  less  nobility  qflavCf 

Than  that  vohich  dearestjather  bears  his  son. 

Do  /impart  itrtoard  ifouj]  .  With  a  degree  no  less  high. 

Not  to  be  bet(er  explained  than  by  reference^  as  Mr.  Steevens 
observes^  to  the  character  of  the  Ghost's  passion  fojr  the  queen. 

**  To  me,  ivhose  hoe  was  of  that  dignity.*' 

Impart  Is  dispense,  hold  out. 

**  Impart^  I  say ;  give  him  twenty  pieces.*' 

Shak.  Marmyon's  Fine  Companion. 

(48)  No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  tonlaif]  **  A  lively 
French  traveller  being  asked  what  he  had  seen  in  Denmark^ 
replied^  *  Rien  de  singulier,  sinon  qu'on  y  chante  tons  les 
jours,  k  roi  boit;*  alludmg  to  the  French  mode  of  celebrating 
Twelfth-day."  See  De  Brieux,  Origines  de  quelques  cou- 
t&meSy  p.  50.  Hevwood,  in  his  Philocothonistay  or  The  Drunkard 
opened,  dissected,  and  anatomized,  1635,  4to.  speaking  of  what 
he  calls  the  vinosity  of  nations,  says  of  the  Danes,  that  ^*  they 
have  made  a  profession  thereof  from  antiquity,  and  are  the  first 
upon  record  that  brought  their  wassell-bowles  and  elbowe-deep 
healthes  into  this  land."— Deuce's  Illustrat.  8vo.  1807-  II-  219. 

**  The  priest^  in  like  manner,  is  to  be  excused,  who,  having 
taken  his  preparatives  over  evenine,  when  all  men  cry  (as  the 
manner  is)  The  king  drinketh,  chantme  his  masse  the  next  morn- 
ing, fell  asleepe  in  his  memento }  and  when  he  awoke,  added, 
with  a  loude  voice.  The  king  drinketh.** — R.  C.'s  H.  Stephens's 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  fo.  l606«  p.  I89. 

(44)  And  the  kin^s  rouse  the  heaoen  shall  bruit  again"]  Bruit 
is  wproid  abroad.    See  bruited^  Macb.  V.  6.  Macb. 

Dailey  in  his  dictionary  derives  the  Fr.  carouser,  from  carausz, 
Teut.  i.  e.  **  fill  it  all  out : "  and  Minshieu,  carouse,  from  gar^ 
altogether,  and  ausz,  out.  Germ. :  ut  sit  quasi  exinanitio  sive 
evaporatio  poculi :  the  sense  also  in  which  it  seems  to  be  used 
by  Greene.  "  Now  time  proffers  the  full  cup ;  and  the  devill 
take  me,  if  I  carouse  it  not.''  Orpharion,  4 to.  1599,  p*  35. 
Mr.  Douce  says,  **  Though  the  origmal  word  is  lost,  it  remains 
in  the  German  rausch*  The  Greeks,  too,  had  their  napta^f, 
nimia  ebrietas."  lUustr.  II.  205.  From  the  following  passage 
in  Dekker's  Gul's  Hornbook,  1609,  Mr.  Steevefis  conceives 
the  word  rouse  may  be  of  Danish  extraction :  **  Teach  me,  thou 
sovereigne  skinker,  how  to  take  the  German's  upsy  fireese,  the 
Danish  rousa,  the  Switzer's  stoop  of  rhenish." 
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(«) 


too  soUdJteih  toouU  mdt. 


2%iRo>aiu/ resolve  i^«e^  *<  To  thaw  or  rejoAwthtt,  which 
is  frose».  rcgelo.'*  Baret*s  Alv«  It  has  nearly  the  sense  of  iSi- 
iotoe  :  that  which  resolver  and  resolution^  or  analysis  in  science, 
yet  retain.    Our  author  has  the  same  sentbnent  m  II.  H.  IV. 

**  And  the  Continent, 
'*  Weary  ofsoUd  firmness,  meU  itself 
« Into  the  sea."    III.  i.  K,  Heii. 

This  use  of  the  word  was  very  common.  Mr.  Todd  instancea 
Bale's  Br.  Chron.  of  Lord  Cobham.  **  He  conasended  his  soul 
mto  the  hands  of  God;  and  so  departed  hence  moaicristenlyei 
his  body  resohed  into  ashes." 

(46)  His  cannon  ^gmnitself'slauglUer]  Cafuion  is  the  reading 
of  all  the  old  copies:  and  cannon  and  canon  (xafwf)  normal  re- 
ffula^  a(>pear  to  be  the  same  word.  Certainly  no  different  origin 
has  distinctly  been  assigned  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  modern 
French  the  word  in  each  of  its  seases  is  written  canon,  Min- 
shieu  spells  both  cannon ;  and,  speaking  of  the  piece  of  ord^ 
nance,  says,  **  Canna  muralis  is  a  warlike  engine  to  batter  walls, 
and  so  called  because  cast  long  after  the  manner  of  great  reeds ; 
and  the  terms,  applied  to  it  as  a  rule  or  line^  are  so  much  in  com* 
mon  to  both,  as  in  some  degree  to  identify  them.  On  Milton's 
candlelight  visiting  us, 

'*  With  its  long  leveWd  rule  of  streaming  light,*' 

Com. y.  34a 

Dr.  Hurd  obsenres,  that  in  Euripides  a  ray  of  the  sun  is  called 
i^XiH  xavufy ;  to  which  Mr.  Warton  adds,  that  in  P.  Lost,  543« 
the  sun  is  said  to  ''  level  his  evening  rays." 

(47)  Hyperion  to  a  satyr']  In  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
character,  represented  as  a  model  of  beauty. 

Dr.  Farmer  says  that  Spenser  uses  this  word  with  the  same 
error  in  quantity.  The  fact  is,  not  only  did  our  old  poets  totally 
disregard  it,  but  the  moderns  also  have  in  this  instance  made  it 
altogether  subservient  to  their  convenience.  Shakespeare  ac- 
cents the  same  word,  Posthumus,  differently  in  the  same  play, 
Cymbeline :  and  Mr.  Mitford  says,  **  that  Spenser  has  Idle,  Py« 
ISdes,  Caphareus,  Roet^an :  Gascoygne,  in  his  Ultimum  Vale : 

«  Kind  Erato  and  wanton  Thalia." 

Turberville,  in  the  Ventrous  Lover,  St.  l. 

**  If  so  Leander  durst  from  Abj^don  to  Sest." 

Lord  Sterline  in  his  Third  Hour,  St.  13,  p.  M. 

•«  Then  Pleiades,  Arcturus,  Orion,  all."  and,  p.  87, 
••  Which  carrying  Orion  safely  on  the  shore.' 

And  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella  instances 
"  In  cadence  to  the  tunes,  which  Amphj^on*s  lyre  did  yield.'* 

Gray's  Works,  4to.  I8I6. 1.  8& 

c2 


Gray  has  accented  Hyperion,  a»  oar  author*  and  most  of  our 
poets  m^era  and  antient*  in  hie  Hyom  to  Ignorance  (Ilx  1. 163.) 
and  in  his  Progress  of  Poetry. 

<*  HyperXon*B  march  and  glitteuug  shafts  of  War.*' 
Though  Dnmunond  of  Haw£ornden»  Wand*  Muses,  (Mitford, 
lb.)  and  an  old  playwright  in  Fuimus  Trees.  1633.  (Dodsley's 
Plays,  VII.  500) ;  and,  in  modern  times.  West  in  his  Pindar^ 
Ol.^  VIII.  22,  p.  63.  and  Dr.  Akenside  in  his  Hymn  to  the 
Naiads,  have  done  otherwise. 

(48)  not  ieteem]    Deign  to  allow. 

AH  the  quartos,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  give  beleeme.  Accordii^ 
to  the  mode  of  spelling  in  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  wonb 
of  that  day  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  (and  of  which  the 
pages  of  our  author  afford  abundant  evidence)  beieene  and  be- 
Utme  may  be  taken  as  one  and  the  same  word. 

As  it  is  found  in  a  contemporary  translation,  Arthur  Golding*s 
Ovid*s  Metam.  the  correspondent  term  in  the  original,  as  Mr. 
Steevens  has  observed,  clearly  leads  us  to  the  sense. 

^  Yet  could  he  not  heteeme 
<<  Ihe  shape  of  anie,  other  bird  then  egle  for  to  seeme." 
4to.  1387,  signat.  R.  1,  b.  In  edit.  1 567,  it  is  signat.  K.  lUI.  2,  b. 
b.    In  1 593,  R.  IIL 

**  Null^  tamen  alite  verti 
**  Dignaturp  nisi  quae  possit  sua  fulmina  ferre/*    X.  157^ 

And  Milton,  in  his  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant's 
defence  against  Smectymnuus,  seems  to  use  it  in  the  same  sense. 
**  The  gardener — though  he  could  have  well  beteemed  to  have 
thanked  him.*'  Prose  Works,  I,  l60.  fo.  Amsterdam.  16^.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  Fairy  Q.  II.  VIII.  19,  and  m  M.  N.  Dr.  1. 1. 
Hermia. 

•  Some  of  the  editors  have  at  once  relieved  themselves  from 
all  trouble  and  difficulties ;  and,  without  scruple  new  modelliiig 
the  line  and  displacing  this  word  from  the  text,  have  substituted 
pcnniHedf 

**  That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven.** 

While  Theobald,  with  very  slight  variation  and  with  nice  adapta^ 
tion  of  the  letters,  reads,  **  That  he  might  not  let  e*en  the  winds 
of  heav'n." 

But,  when  an  author's  genuine  text  is  ascertained  ex  fide 
omnium  codicum,  and  no  higher  objection  can  be  raised  than 
that  a  word  presents  itself  m  an  unaccustomed  or  unknown 
sense,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  an  editor  to  retain  it ;  that, 
thus  continuing  to  invite  further  research,  it  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  other  instances  of  its  use,  and  by  their  aid  give 
facilities  to  critical  science  in  deducing  its  etymology :  whicn  is 
as  well  a  matter  of  general  philological  interest,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  his  author.  An  editor"  incurs  no  reproach  by  not 
beine  acquainted  with  every  phrase  or  term  that  is  beeome 
obsolete,  and  **  time  has  thrown  away ; "  but  he  should  be  care* 
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fid  hbw  ht  renhoves  landmarks ;  akid  Jiu^  enough  not  to'ftbirjr 
his  trim. 

(49)  _— — .  appeiite  had  grown 

By  tokat  itfsd  on]  So  Enobarb.  of  Cleopatra.  Ant.  h 
Q.  II.  3. ;  and  Pencles,  speaking  of  the  charms  of  his  daughter's 
conversation.    V.  l. 

(50)  gaod  even]  To  a  substitution  of  morning  for  even,  made 
by  Hanmer  and  Warburton,  Dr.  Johnson  ansirered,  that  "  be*^ 
tween  the  first  and  eighth  scene  here  a  natural  da^  must  passj 
and  though  much  of  it  is  already  over,  there  is  nothmg  that  can 
determine.  The  king  had  held  a  council.**  And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
adds,  that  <<  good  eom  or  den  was  the  usual  salutation  from 
noon,  the  moment  that  good  morrow  becai(ne  improper.  Bom. 
k  Jul.  II.  4f  Nurse  &  Mercut. ;  and  that  from  the  course  of  th« 
incidents,  precedent  and  subsequent,  the  day  may  here  be  well 
supposed  to  be  turned  of  noon.'* 

(51)  the  funeral  haVd  ineatf\  It  was  anciently  the  genial 
custom  to  give  an  entertainment  to  mourners  at  a  funeral.  In 
distant  counties  this  practice  is  continued  among  the  yeomanry. 
See  The  Tragique  Historie  of  the  Faire  Vdena  ^London,  I598  : 
<'  His  corpes  was  with  funerall  pompe  conveyed  to  the  churchy 
and  there  sollemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  necessitie 
or  custom  could  cbdme ;  a  sermon,  a  banquet^  and  like  observa* 
lions.*'    Again,  in  the  old  romance  of  %r  Degore,  bl.  1.  no  date  1 

"  A  greiiLifeaate  would  he  holde 

**  Upon  his  quenes  momynge  day, 

«  That  was  buryed  in  an  abbay."    CoLtiKS. 

See  Hayward's  Life  of  H.  IV.  4to.  1599,  p.  135 :  **  Then 
hee  ^King  Richard  II.]  was  conveyed  to  Langley  Abby  in 
Buckmghamshire,— and  there  obscurely  interred, — ^without  the 
charge  of  a  dinner  for  celebrating  the  funeral.'*'     M  alone. 

*'  This  usage,  certainly  derived  from  the  Roman  coena  feralis, 
alluded  to  in  Juv.  V.  65.  and  in  the  XII.  Tables,  is  not  yet  quite 
disused  in  our  northern  counties ;  and  is  caUed  an  art ai  or  april 
supper ;  and  the  loaves,  sometimes  distributed  amongst  the  poor, 
arval  bread.'*  Douce  Ulustr.  II.  202,  3.  See  "  D^'s  feast." 
V.2- 

<*  When  the  seconde  husbanil  was  dede^ 

**  The  thyrde  husbande  dyde  she  wedde 

•*  In  full  goodly  araye — 

**  But  ^B  the  devyll  wolde, 

••  Or  the pyestoere coldcp*  Ac. 

The  boke  of  mayd  Emlvn  that  had  v  husbandes  &  all  kockoldesi 
she  woidjuake  theyr  berdes*  whether  they  wold  or  no^  and 


*  <*  Mam  fiir  desire  of  promocion  npo^  thnr  lordet  herd.    Mv3A 
itndiD  princm  fua/wwnfiiehiHt,*^    Hormaooi  VdJgpris,'  4to.  1  SdO«  SQsnat  ••.  1, 
b.&Tyrwhkt'sCha«e.  note  00  ▼.4094.  '    - 
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r£  them  to  were  a  praty  hoode  fiill  of  belles.  4to*  Sigoaih  B.  * 
without  date.    Imprynted.  by  John  Skot  m  saynt  Pnlken 
parysshe. 

(52)  my  dearest  Joe]  Throughout  Shakespeare  and  all  the 
poets  of  his  and  a  much  later  day,  we  find  this  epithet  applied 
to  that  person  or  thing,  which,  for  or  against  us,  excites  the 
liveliest  and  strongest  interest.  It  is  used  variously,  indefinitely 
and  metaphoricaliy  to  express  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  soul ; 
its  nearest^  most  intimate,  home  and  heartfelt  emotions:  and 
here  no  doubt,  though,  as  every  where  else,  more  directly  inters 
preted  signifying  <<  veriest,  extremest,"  must  by  consequence 
and  figuratively  import  **  bitterest,  deadliest,  most  mortal.'*  As 
extremes  are  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  approximate,  and  are  in- 
many  respects  alike  or  the  same,  so  this  word  is  made  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  to  carry  with  it  an  union  of  the  fiercest  opposites :  it 
is  made  to  signify  the  extremes  of  lovc^  and  hatred. 

But  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Tooke,  (Divers,  of  Purl.  II.  409.) 
that  in  all  cases  it  must  at  that  time  have  meant  ^  injurious,'*  as 
bemg  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  dere,  to  hurt,  is  perfectly 
absurd.  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  the  word,  as  used  in  this 
place,  from  the  Li&tin  diruSf  is  doubtless  ridiculous  enough :  but 
Mr.  Tooke  has  not  produced  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  it>> 
i.  e.  of  the  adjective,  in  the  sense  upon  which  he  insists ;  except, 
as  he  pretenos,  from  our  author.  In  the  instance  cited  in  this 
place  oy  Mr.  Steevens,  in  support  of  the  extraordinary  inter- 
pretation ("  most  consequential,  important,")  he  has  here  and 
elsewhere  put  upon  the  word,  "  A  nng,  that  I  must  use  in  deere 
employment.*'  (Rom.  &  Jul.  sc.  last),  although  the  word  is  spelt 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Saxon  verb,  it  is  impossible  to  interpret 
it  *<  iigurious;"  its  meanbg  being  most  clearly,  *<  anxious, 
deeply  interesting.*'  **  Deere  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  that 
visit  my  sad  heart."  Jul.  Cses.  II.  2.  Bru.  cannot  admit  or  inter- 
pretation jn  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  Gray's  Bard 
understood  it. 

^*  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops,  that  wArm  my  heart." 

In  Tr.  &  Cr.  V.  8,  iilndromache  says, 

*'  Consort  witl^  me  in  loud  and  eleere  petition.*' 

And  in  Hector's  anWer  the  word  occurs  thrice  so  spelt : 
**  Life  every  man  holds  deere  ;  but  the  deere  man] 
^  Holds  honour  far  more  precious,  deere^  than  life." 

And  it  is  no  less  than  impossible,  in  either  of  these  instances, 
io  put  the  sense  of  **  injurious"  upon  this  word.  With  his  mind 
possessed  by  the  Saxon  verb,  to  hurt^  Mr.  Tooke  seems  alto- 
gether to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  epithet,  which 
answers  to  the  Latin  word  chanis.  In  the  same  sense  it  is  used 
by  Puttenham :  **  The  lacke  of  life  is  the  dearest  detriment  of 
any  other."  Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  4to.  1580,  p.  182.  See 
«  dearlu;*  IV.  3.  King ;  As  you,  Ac,  I.  8,  Celia ;  and  L.  L.  L. 
IL  If  fioyet ;  and  '*  dear  guutiness,"  lb.  V.  2,  Princess.    We 
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wHl  add  from  Drayton's  Moses  hk  birth,  4to.  l€Sa  B.  I.  that 

Sarah,  about  to  expose  her  child,  sajs,  die  has 
<c  ......i^  her  minde  of  misery  compacted, 

<*  That  must  consent  unto  so  deere  a  murther.'* 

i.  e«  distressing  or  heart-rending. 

(53)  In  my  mind's  eye]  ^ 
"——himself  behind  '^ 

**  Was  lefl  unseen,  save  \Xiihteyt  qfmndC*  Rape  of  Lucr. 

**  But  it  were  with  thiike  eycn  pfhU  minde, 

**  With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde." 

Chauc* 
And  in  Davies's  Microcosmos,  4to.  i605i 

"  And  through  their  closed  eies  their  minims  eye  peeps." 
Telemachus  lamenting  the  absence  of  Ulysses^  is  represented 
in  like  manner : 

**  'Oo'rofMrof  raiHf*  MXey  hi  ffsriy."    Odyu*  1. 115. 

Stebvsns. 
**  Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind.'*    Sonn.  1 13. 

Malonjl 
And, ''  with  my  mind's  eye,"  we  have  in  the  preface  to  Md- 
ton*s  I^ure  Caster,  **  The  purblind  ignorant,  that  only  see  with 
their  corporal,  and  not  intemciual  eye.**  4to.  l620. 

(54)  dead  waste]  A  quibble'  between  waist,  the  middle  of 
the  body,  and  waste,  vast  or  desolate ;  as  one  of  the  quartos 
reads.  We  have  the  very  same  thing  in  11.  2.  "  Then  you  live 
about  her  wmst,  or  in  the  middle  of  ner  favours.**    Hamlet. 

Mr.  Malone  aptly  instances  Marston*s  Sialecontent,  1&>4. 

''  *Tis  now  about  the  immodest  woiii  of  night.'* 

And  the  Puritan,  16Q7:  *< — ere  the  day  be  spent  to  the 
g^rdler 

(53)  Arm*d  at  all  points] 

" Behold  then— Feare, 

^  Jrm*d  at  all  peeces,  standeth  there.**     Garvis  Mark- 
ham's  Sat.  &  Eieg.  of  Ariosto,  El.  3.  4to.  1 6il,  p.  20. 

(56)  ieetiiPd 

Almost  toieUy  with  the  act  rffear^    Dissolved  by  the 
action  or  eflect  of  /ear. 

Distilled,  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
modem  editors :  but  the  prefixing  of  the  augmentative  be  to  the 
radical  word  still,  is  a  le^timate  formation  of  an  English  verb ; 
and  bestilled  is  the  reading  of  the  folios. 

{57)  Did  you  not  speak  to  it]  The  drift  of  Hamlet's  question 
must  be  taken  from  his  soliloquy ;  in  which  it  appears^  that  he 
was  fiill  of  distrust  and  evil  prognostic. 
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(58)  the  mortdn^  cock  crtw  loud]  <'  The  moment  of.  the 
evaDcscence  of  spirits  was  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  crowing 
of  the  cock.  This  belief  is  meotioned  sO  early  as  hj  Prudentius, 
Cathem.  Hymn.  i.  v.  40.  But  some  of  his  commentators  prove  it 
to  be  of  much  higher  antiquity. 

*^  It  is  a  most  inimitable  circumstance  in  Shakespeare,  so  to 
have  managed  this  popular  idea,  as  to  make  the  Ghost,  which  has 
been  so  long  obstinately  silent,  and  of  course  must  be  dismissed 
by  the  morning,  begin  or  rather  prepare  to  speak,  and  to  be  in* 
terrupted,  at  the  very  critical  time  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

<*  Another  poet,  according  to  custom,  would  have  suflfered  his 
Ghost  tamely  to  vanish,  without  contriving  this  start,  which  is 
like  a  start  of  guilt.  To  say  nothing  of  the  aggravation  of  the 
future  suspense,  occasioned  by  this  preparation  to  speak,  and  to 
.impart  some  mysterious  secret.  Less  would  have  been  expected, 
had  nothing  been  promised."     T.  Waktok, 

{sg)  toore  his  beaver  up]  "  In  armour  it  signifies  that  part 
of  the  helmet  which  may  be  lifted  up^  to  take  breath  the  more 
freely."    Bullokar's  Engl.  Expositor,  8vo.  l6l6.    See  L  H.IV. 

Vetn.  IV.  1.  M ALONE. 

» 

{So)  A  saUe  silvered] 

**  And  sable  curh^  all  tHoet'd  o'er  with  white/*    Sonn.  12. 
See  Comus,  v.  222.  Malone. 

(6l)  Let  it  be  treble  in  your  siknce  still]  Impose  a  threefold 
obligation  of  silence. 

In  making  a  high  estimate  of  any  thing,  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  scale  or  measure  wiUi  Shakespeare. 

*<  This  to  do,*'  says  Antonio  in  the  Tempest,  II.  1^  *<  trebles 
you  o*er  :'*  i.  e.  makes  thrice'  the  man  of  you.  This  passage  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  Fletcher's  Two  Noble  Kins* 
men  "  Thirds  his  own  worth.*'  Dr.  Farmer,  in  Reed's  edit. 
XVIII.  p.  425,  says,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  Sh^e^teare's 
hand  is  to  be  seen  in  this  play.  In  the  M.  of  V.  III.  2,  Bassanio 
^lls  Portia 

*'  So  thrice  fair  lady  stand  I  in  a  doubt*'*  and  she  in  reply, 
<(  I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself.'* 

And  in  Pericles  IV.  i.  Marina,  we  have,  "  The  Master  calls*  and 
trebles  the  contusion;*'  and  in  tbis  play,  V.  1.  Laert. 

**  O  treble  w/)e 
Fail  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head !  '* 

And  this  tenfold  triple  computation  we  6nd  in  verses  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare  by  Allot  in  his  England's  Parnassus.*^]  9mo.  1(368, 

p.  369.  N 

*'  That  time  of  yeere  when  the  inamour'd  sunne, 
**  Clad  in  the  richest  roajbes  of  livins  fires*    - 
<^  Courted  the  Virgin  signe,  mat  Nature's  Numie, 
<«  Which  barraines  earth  of  all  that  earth  desires : 
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**  Even  in  the  mouth  that  firom  Augustus  woonc 
**  His  sacred  name,  n^ich  unto  heav'n  aspires ; 
**  And  on  the  last  of  his  ten'4rebkd  dayes." 

And  in  Venus  and  Adonis, 

**  For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
<<  When  it  is  bard  the  aydance  of  the  tongue/' 

(62)  . —  as  this  temple  toaxes, 

The  intvard  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 

Grof»s  taide  tvithaL']  As  the  body  increases  in  bulk,  the 
duties  calling  forth  the  offices  and  energies  of  the  mind  increase 
equally.  The  term  temple^  which  signified  a  place  appropriated 
to  acts  of  religion,  is  never  but  on  grave  occasions  applied  to 
the  body :  nor  generally,  but  where  it  is  described  as  the  sacred 
receptacle  or  depository  of  the  soul ;  as  m  the  Rape  of  Lucrecei 

**  His  soul's  fair  ten^  is  defaced."    And, 

<'  The  outward  shape, 
**  The  unpolluted  temple  of  tne  mind.'*    Com,  46o* 

(63)  And  noto  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 

The  virtue  of  his  xoill/]  And  now  no  spot,  nor  mental 
reservation,  tarnishes  the  sincerity  and  clear  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions.    Mr.  Malone  quotes  Minshieu. 

**  Cautelf  a  crafty  way  to  deceive.'* 

**  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 

**  Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives.*^ 

Lover's  Complaint. 

And  Steevens:  **  And  their  subtill  cautels  to  amend  the 
statute."  Greene's  Art  of  Coneycatching,  Part  II.  1592. 
Amend  was  the  cant  term  for  evade.  See  (foriol.  lY.  l.  Cor.; 
and  Jul.  Cfes.  II.  1.  Bru. 

Besmirch  is  besmear  or  sully.  See  IV .  5.  Laert. ;  &  H.  V. 
K.  Hen.  IV.  3.  For  yM  the  folios  give ^ar#;  but  tut//,  the 
reading  of  the  quartos,  appears  plainly  from  its  recurienoe  in  the 
next  line,  to  be  the  true  one  s  Budjear  must  haw  been  the  error 
of  the  compositor^  whose  eye  cau^t  it  from  the  end  of  the  sane 
line. 

^64)  The  chariest  maid']  She  who  acts  with  due  ivariness, 
witli  the' truest  discretion,  is  dearest  to  herself,  is  flbe. 

**  Be  charie  of  thy  chastitle,  which  sutonB  seeke  so  shamefully**' 

Peter  Colse*s  Penelope's  Complaint,  4to.  1500.  Signat.  G.  ^*  Sens 
bj  your  meanes  my  life  is  become  more  deere  unto  me^  I  am 
mudie  more  cfiarie  that  it  maye  not  be  lost."  Nic.  UdaiPs 
Erasm.  Apopthegm.  lamo.  1592>  fo.  221 1  b.  <<  When  a  mate 
hath  a  glasse  of  a  brittle  substance,  akid  for  the  worth  of  great 
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Slice  and  vakie,  he  is  very  ekaty  and  heedfitf  thereof/'    Nicb. 
Iieton's  Potte,  &c.  4to.  1637.  p.  2. 

Mr.  Steevebfl  cites  Greene's  Never  too  late»  I616.  *^  Lore 
requires  not  chastity,  but  that  her  soldiers  be  chary.**  And, 
*<  She  liveth  chastly  enough^  that  liveth  charilv.'*  We  have 
charmessj  M.  W.  of  Winds.  II.  l^  Mrs.  Ford,  and  unchar^f  Tw. 
N.  III.  4.  Olivia^  and  **  Diana  too  chary  in  her  thoughts.  Venus 
more  charie  of  her  fiice  then  her  maidenhead."  6reene*s  Or« 
pharion^  4to.  1599,  p.  88. 

(615)  infants  of  the  spring]    Herrick,  in  ITie  Primroie,  writes, 
'*  Aske  me  why  I  send  you  here 
<<  This  sweet  infanta  of  the  yeere?"  8vo.  1648»  p.  243. 

The  last  line  of  this  elegant  little  song,  claimed  also  by  Caiew 
in  his  poems,  8vo.  1670»  p.  155»  is  given  thus : 

<«  This  firstling  of  the  infant  year." 

In  Pericles  we  have, 

^  And  leave  her, 
**  The  infant  of  your  care.*'    Ill  3.  Pericl*  and  in 
L.  L.L.  I.  i.Bir. 

*^  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 
^  That  bites  the  first*bom  infants  of  the  spring.** 

(66)  And  these  fin  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.]    Imprint.  ^ 

«  ..I.—  thy  tables  are  within  my  brain 

<<  Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory"     Sonn.  122. 

<*  Thou  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  tboughts 
**  Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav'd.*' 

See  Two  G.  of  V.  Julia,  II.  7. 

(67)  hoops  of  steel]  Hooks  having  been  unwarrantably  here 
substituted,  and  it  having  been  said  also  by  Malone,  that  hoops 
were  never  made  of  steel,  Mr.  Pve  observes,  *'  I  believe  hoops 
are  at  least  as  often  made  of  steel  as  hearts  are ;  or  as  foreheads 
are  of  brass."    Comm.  on  Cfljpimentators,  8vo.  I607,  p.  811. 

(68)  dull  thy  palm']  By  too  general  intercourse  lose  the 
nice  and  quick  sense  of  feeling,  which  frequent  handling  ez- 
Unguishes  or  deadens.  **  The  nand  of  little  employment  halh 
the  daintier  sense.*'   V.  1.  Haml. 

(69)  Are  most  select  and^enerouSf  chief  in  that.]  Choice  and 
liberal.  Generous  is  high-minded.  **  The  generous  and  gravest 
citizens."  M.  for  M.  IV.  6.  Friar  Pet. ;  and  <'  The  generous 
islanders."    Othel.  III.  2.  Desd. 
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.  In  this  unquestioaably  corraptmumige  we  have  adopted  the 
reading  of  the  modern  editora.    Tne  quartos  give  this  Ime : 

<(  Or  ^^^  ^^^  select  and  generous,  cheefe  in  that** 

(70)  To  thine  awnselfbe  irue^ 

And  it  mustJbUoWt  as  the  night  the  day^']  'Tis  part  of 
Bumet*s  character  of  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham^ 
<*  that  he  was  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  pot  true  to  himself." 
Hist  of  his  own  Times,  fo.  I.  100.    Shakespeare  says^ 

"  That  followed  it,  as  gentle  dai/ 

<*  Doth  follow  night.**     Sonn.  145. 

(71)  Faretnetti  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee]    i,  e.  give  a 
relish  to,  quicken,  it. 

These  golden  precepts,  suited  indeed  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
rank  of  the  person  that  delivers  them,  verv  ill  accord  with  the 
character  he  supports,  and  the  measure  of  intellect  allotted  to  • 
him  in  almost  every  other  part  of  this  play ;  in  which  he  appears 
to  be,  as  Hamlet  II.  2,  ill.  2,  and  III.  4,  describes  him,  a 
^  tedious  old  fool,*' ''  a  wretched  rash  fool/'  **  a  foolish  prating 
knave."  At  the  same  time,  that  in  this  view  we  insist  upon  hu 
tiresome  expostiUation  with  Uie  king  and  queen  in  II.  2,  we  must 
also  observe  that  our  author  puts  into  his  mouth,  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Reynaldo,  II.  1,  the  very  words  of  Shallow  to  Bardolph, 
'«  Well  said,  and  it  is  well  said,  &c.'*  1 1.  H.  IV.  III.  2.  See  also 
the  note  at  the  end  of  the  fragment  of  the  play  in  II.  2.  Haml. 

(72)  The  time  invites  you] 

''  I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invites  me.'* 

Macb.  II.  1.  Macb. 

<<  The  time  inviting  thee."    Cymb.  III.  4.  Imog. 

(73)  Tender  yourself  more  dearly]  Tender  was  anciently 
used  as  much  in  the  sense  of  regard  or  respect^  as  it  was  in  that 
of  offer.  **  And  because  eche  like  thingtendreth  his  like."  Bref. 
to  Drant's  Horace,  4to.  1566. 

Mr.  Malone  instances  Lyly's  Maydes  Metamorphosis,  l6oi* 
*t ,         if  you  account  us  for  the  same 
**  That  tender  thee,  and  love  Apollo*s  name.* 

This  word  is  presently  used  in  another  sense,  that  otmahe  or 
render:  **  You^U  tender  me  a  fool:*'  i.  e.  '<  hold  or  esteem.** 
Johnson. 

(74)  Roaming  it  thus]  Rangmg  so  fiur,  becoming  so  wildly 
excursive,  and  running  into  so  many  senses  of  the  word,  tender. 

Of  roam  our  dictionary  makers  can  give  no  account.  Dr. 
Johnson  pilgrimages  to  Rome  for  the  etymology  of  it.  It  may, 
however,  be  of  the  same  root  with  room  ;  which  Mr.  Tooke  says. 


«• 


in  hii  IKrers.  of  Purl.  II»'260>  is  derived  froniy  and  is  lh>  past 
participle  of,  a  Saxon  verb^  signifying  dUatart,  ampUficam,  est*- 
ttndert;  and  imports  space  or  extent,  as  ditatum^  extended* 
To  roam^  then,  may  be  to  extend,  spread  about,  expatiate.  Pnt- 
tenham,  in  his  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie^  4to.  1589,  P-  171>  ^^  ^^ 
third  person  writes  it  <*  rai^$^,'*  and»  p.  239,  Tomer,  See  Chaucer. 
The  quartos  read  <<  imong  il^thus*" 

'  (75)  Do  not  believe  hit  wovn^Jor  they  are  broken]  Bamdt 
or  pimps.    Gloss,  to  Gawih  Douglass's  Virgil.    . 

« 

**  This  bawd,  this  broker^*  &c.    K.  John. 

'<  Know,  wyms  are  ever  brokers  to  defiling.'*  Lover's  Com. 

MAtOMB. 

Procurers.    See  AlPs  Well^  &c.  III.  5.  Widow. 

(76)  Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds']  Like  the  pro* 
testations  of  solemn  contracts  entered  into  with  all  the  formalities 
and  ceremonies  of  religion.    Adam  tells  Orlando,  in  As  you^  &c. 

^*  Thy  virtues,  gentle  master, 
*'  Are  sanctifed  and  hdy  traitors  to  you.*'  IL  3.    Adam* 

(77)  on  eager  air]     Sharp,  aigre^  Fr. 

**  And  curd,  like  eager  droppings,  into  milk/'     Sc.  5. 

Malonb, 

(78)  held  his  wont  to  iioallc]  "  Obsoletus,  untuon^e."  Ortus 
vocabulor,  4to.  1514.  The  noun  as  well  as  the  participle  has 
been  transmitted  to  us;  and  it  appears  that  in  early  times  the 
verb  was  in  more  popular  use  also. 

*'  No  wonder  though  she  be  astoned, 
•*  She  never  was  to  non  swiclie  gSstes  woned** 

Chauc.  8vo.  Tyrwh.  II.  15. 

(79}'  ^^  ^^^g  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassels,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels ; 
Andf  as  he  drains  his  draughts  0/ Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge]     Upspring^  associated  with 
•*  swaggering/'  may  have  the  ^miliar  sense  of  "  upstart,''  as- 
signed to  it  by  Dr.  Johnson:  but  Mr.  Steevens  having  shevm, 
from  Chapman's  Alphonsus,  that  upspring  was  a  German  danoe 
(at  least  a  figure  in  their  dances) 

<*  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances ; 
<*  An  almain  and  an  upspring,  that  is  a]]>'' 

the  term  seems,  like  upsy  freeze^  to  be  connected  with  the 
musical  accompaniments  and  riotous  gesticulations  of  a  northe]^ 
or  German  debauch. 
The  language  of  Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie,  4to.  1596,  p.  20, 
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seems  to  counteaaDce  this  idea :  **  Dance,  leap,  sing»  drink,  uj^ 

"  For  Upsrfree&e  he  drimke  from  four  to  nine, 

**  So  as  each  sense  was  steeped  well  in  wine : 

**  Yet  still  he  kept  his  rouse ,  till  he  in  fine 

**  Grew  extreame  sicke  with  hugging  Bacchus'  shrine." 

A  new  Spring  shadowed  in  sundrie  pithie  Poems  by  Musophilus^ 
•4to.  iGig,,  signat.  1.  b.  where  Upsefreese  is  the  name  gi^n'to 
the  Frier. 

Of  rouse,  noticed  before,  1.  2,  King,  and  llhenisli  wine,  each 
of  which  are  also  mentioned  here,  we  may  further  instance ; 

*<  Sparring  out  his  legges.  yea  and  distending  all  his  entrails, 
like  a  bladder,  for  the  grand  carowse.^^  Tbo.  Thompson's  Diet^ 
for  a  Drunkard.    Sermon,  4to.  l6l2,  p.  QS* 

*^  They  found  that  Helicon  stiU  had 

**  That  virtue  it  did  anciently  retaine, 

**  When  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  di*  Ascrean  swaine* 

**  Tooke  lusty  rowses,  which  hath  made  their  rimes 

**  To  last,''  &c.    Drayton's  Mioses  Elysium.  Nymphall 

III.  4  to.  1630,  p.  25. 

What  was  the  royal  practise  in  Denmark  near  the  time  at 
which  this  play  was  written,  may  boiseen  in  Uoweirs  Letters : 

**  I  made  a  Latin  speech  to  the  Kiiifg  of  Denmark"  (Chriitiaiii 

IV.  who  acceded  in  1588,  and  died  l64g,  uncle  of  Anne,  Queen 
of  King  James),  **  on  the  embassy  of  ray  Lord  of  Leicester,  who 
attend^  him  at  Rheynsburg^  in  Holsteioland.  The  King  feasted 
my  Lord  once,  and  it  lasted  from  elenien  of  the  clock  till  towards 
Uie  evening ;  during  which  timeJhe  King  be^an  thirty^Jive  heaUh$  ; 
the  first  to  the  Emperor,  the  second  to*  his  Nephew  of  England ; 
and  so  went  over  all  the  kings  and  qiieens  of  Christendom,  but 
he  never  remembered  the  Prince  Palsgrave's  health,  or  his 
Niece's,  aH  the  while.  The  King  was  taken  axcay  at  latt  in  hit 
chair,  but  my  Lord  of  Leicester  bore  up  stoutly  all  the  while ; 
80  that  when  there  came  two  of  the  khiff's  guard  to  take  him  by 
the  arms,  as  he  was  going  down  the  itiims,  my  lord  shook  them 
off,  and  went  alone.  The  next  mornifag  I  went  to  court  for 
some  dispatches ;  but  the  king  was  gone  a  hunting  at  break  of 
day;  but  going  to  some  other  of  his  officers,  their  servants  told  ' 
me,  without  any  appearance  of  shanv^^^  that  their  masters  were 
drunk  over-night ;  and  so  it  would  be  late  before  they  would 
rise."  Hamburgh,  October,  i632,  8vo^  1726.  Sect.  VI.  2, 
p.  236. 

Again,  in  Dr.  Mufietf  s  Health's  Improvement,  republished, 
as  he  says,  when  almost  forgotten,  by  llrl  Bennet,  4to.  l655. 

**  Switrigalus,  Duke  of  Lituania,  never  sat  fewer  than  six 
Jiours  at  dinner,  and  as  many  at  supper;  ifrom  whom  I  think  the 
costome  of  long  sitting  was  derivea  toj  Denmivk :  for  there,  I 
remember,  I  sat  with  Frederick  King  ^f  Denmark,  and  that 
most  honourable  Peregrine,  Lord  Willoiighby  of  Eresby  (when 


he  carried  the  order  of  the  garter)  seven  or  eight  hours  together 
at  one  meal."  p.  294. 

'*  Thou  dost  out  drink  the  youik  ofKinway  at 

*<  Their  marriage  feasts— out  quarrell 

*^  One  that  rides  post  and  is  stopp*d  by'a  cart/' 

Cotgrave's  Treasury^  l2mo.  1655»  p.  181. 

In  a  collection  of  characters,  entitled  *^  Looke  to  it,  for  Ih 
stab  ye»''  without  date,  we  have 

**  You  that  will  drink  J^eynaldo  unto  deth, 

«  The  Dane  that  would  car&me  out  of  his  boote." 

Whether  from  a  quotation  in  Roger  Ascham's  Letters^  with 
which  Mr.  Reed  furnishes  us,  we  may  conjecture  what  the  liquor 
was  that  was  used  so  profusely  on  these  occasions,  we  know  not ; 
but  he  tells  us,  that  **  The  Emperor  of  (Germany,  who  had  his 
head  in  the  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  never  drank 
less  than  a  good  quart  at  once  ofBJkmtk  trine."  Mr.  Ritson  also 
instances, 

''  He  tooke  his  rouse  with  stoopes  of  Rhennish  wine." 

Marlowe's  Tragical  Historic  of  Doctor  Faustus. 

And  to  the  visit  in  this  country  of  the  same  monarch,  of  whom 
Howell  spoke  in  his  letters,  Mr.  Reed  also  refers  the  introduc- 
tion of  drunkenness  (he  might  say  that  at  least)  into  the  coart 
of  James  I.  '*  From  the  day  the  Danish  king  came,  untill  this 
hour,  I  have  been  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with  carousal  and 
sports  of  all  kinds.  The  sports  began  each  day  in  such  manner 
and  such  sorte,  as  weU  nigh  persiuded  me  of  Mahomet's  para- 
dise. We  had  women,  and  indeed  wine  too,  of  such  plenty  as 
woud  have  astonish*d  each  sober  beholder.  I  think  tne  Dane 
hath  strangely  wrought  on  our  good  English  nobles;  for  those, 
whom  I  never  coud  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the 
fiishion  and  wallow  in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon 
their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  I  do 
often  say  (but  not  aloud)  that  the  Danes  have  again  conquered 
the  Britains ;  for  I  see  no  man,  or  woman  either,  that  can  now 
command  himself  or  herself.'*  Sir  John  Harington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Barlow,  l6o6.  Mugae  Antiq.  12mo.  1779.  II.  26. 

Wassail  is  a  jovial  feast.  See  L.  L.  L.  V.  2.  Bir.  &  Macb.  1. 7* 
Lady  M.  Drains,  is  draws  off  in  gullies.  The  use  of  kettlc" 
drums  at  their  wassails  is  noticed  in  Cleveland's  Fuscara. 


*'  Tuning  his  draughts  with  drowsy  hums, 

**  As  Danes  carouse  by  kettle-drums.*^    8vo«  1682,  p.  3. 

BraUf  is  harshly  sound  out.  See  **  braying  trumpets.**  K. 
John,  III.  1.  Blanch.  **  The  triumph  of  his  pledge,*'  may  be 
the  victory  conseauent  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge  to 
this  **  heavy-heacied  revel,*'  or  may  be  only  its  pageant  and 
seenic  "" 
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(80)  -— — *  ne  dram  ofiU 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout. 

To  his  oum  scandal.']  In  this^  the  conclusion  of  the 
passage  in  brackets^  taken  from  the  quartos,  there  is  doubtless 
much  corruption!  in  those  the  two  readings  are  case  and  eale:  the 
modern  editors,  interpreting  eale,  ill  or  evil^  substitute  the  word 
base.  Qfa^  they  consider  as  a  misprint  for  often ;  and  doubt,  as 
nothine  more  than  another  way  of  spelline  dout^  or  extinguish,  as 
we  find  it  in  H.  V.  Dauph.  IV.  2 ;  and  IV.  7.  Laert.  And,  as 
appears,  they  have  shewn  great  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. **  To  his  own  scandal,''  is  to  its  own ;  i.  e.  working  its  own 
reproach ;  and  such  personifications,  or  changing  either  of  these 
pronouns  ad  libitum^  were  frequent  in  Shakespeare  and  his  con* 
temporaries.  We  have  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  for  the 
neutral,  in  III.  1.  Haml.  *^  Honesty  translate  beauty  into  his 
likeness  :*'  where  Mr.  Steevens  produces  a  marked  instance*  of 
it  from  the  Fairy  Queen. 

*'  Then  forth  ii  break ;  and  with  his  furious  blast 
**  Confounds  both  land  and  seas,  and  skies  doth  overcast^' 

B.  III.  c  9. 

The  sentiment  above  is  also  employed,  as  Mr.  Malone  ob- 
serves, to  point  out  the  leading  defect  in  Hotspur*s  character : 

**  — —  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 

<*  Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 

^  Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain : 

**  The  least  oftohichf  haunting  a  nobleman, 

<*  Losetli  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 

^*  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides^ 

«  Beguiling  them  of  commendation.'*  I.  H.IV.  Wor.  III.  1. 

(81)  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  healthy  or  goblin  damn*d,  &c.] 

**  Art  thou  a  god,  a  man,  or  else  a  ghost  ? 

**  Com'st  thou  from  heaven,  where  bliss  and  solace  dwell  ? 

**  Or  from  the  airie  cold-engendering  coast? 

«  Or  from  the  darksome  dungeon-hold  of  hell  ?" 

Acolastus,  l600. 

The  first  known  edition  of  this  play  is  in  l604. 
See  also  fVOliam  and  the  fVemolf,  MS.  King's  College  Libr. 
Cambridge : 

**  Whether  thou  be  a  gode  gost  in  goddis  name  that 

speakest, 
"  Or  any  foul  fiend  fourmed  in  this  wise, 
**  And  if  we  schul  of  the  hent  harme  or  gode.'*  p.  36.  and 

"  What  soever  thou  art  y^  thus  dost  com, 

**  Ghoost,  hagge,  or  fende  of  hell, 
**  I  the  comadode  by  him  that  ly  ves  . 

«  Thy  name  and  case  to  tell."    B.  Googe,  EgL  IV. 

Stxbvxks. 
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(82)  airijronn  hwotn,'\    Gentle  gales  with  healUi  or  h6aKng 
on  their  wings. 

**  Then  her  ambrosian  mantle  she  assum'dy 
**  With  rich  and  odoriferous  ajfret  perfumed.*' 

Chapman's  Homer's  Hjrmn  to  Venos,  fo.  p.  09. 

<'  He  breatheth  in  her  face— «he  feedeth  on  the  steame, 
'*  And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  aire  of  grace.'* 

Yen.  &  Adonis,  4to.  1594. 

(83)  »uch  a  questionable  Bhape]  ^  So  doubtful,  that  I  will  at 
V '       least  make  inquiry  to  obtain  a  solution,  is  a  plain  and  obvious 

sense :  but  our  author,  even  in  his  gravest  passages,  and  in  the 
^  very  crisis  of  his  heroes'  fate,  is  accustomed  to  make  them  phiy 
upon  words ;  and  as  he  has  (As  you,  &c.  III.  1.  Ros.)  used  the 
adjective  *'  unquestionable"  in  the  sense  of  <^  averse  to  parley,'' 
the  commentators  are  agreed,  that  it.  must  here,  where  it  is 
^connected  with  **  speak,"  mean  <<  provoking  parley:"  following 
Theobald's  application  of  the  verb. 

*'  Live  you,  or  are  you  ought 
*'  That  man  may  question.^'    Macb.  UI.  1.  Macb. 

And  he  had  said  before,  Sc.  2. 

*<  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  j^er^on, 
«  I'll  speak  to  it." 

(64)  Let  me  not  burst  in  igHorancel  In  that  swelling  agony  of 
suspense,  that  struggle  and  convulsion  of  mind,  which  impelled 
him  fearfully  to  break  silence;  as  the  equally  perturbed  spirit 
broke  its  confine  or  cerements. 

(85)  In  complete  steeQ  From  Olaus  Wormius,  c.  4,  Mr. 
Steevens  shews,  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  the  Danish  kings,  as 
it  was  their  heroes  in  ancient  times,  with  their  armour  and  other 
warlike  accoutrements.  This  accentuation  of  the  word  complete 
occurs  frequently  in  our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  See 
M.  for  M^  I.  4.  Duke. 

(86)  Making — we  foots  of  nature']  Similar  licenses  in  using 
the  nominative  for  the  accusative,  and  vice  versa,  as  Aim  for  he^ 
and  she  for  her,  and  ye  for  you,  occur  throughout  our  author. 
Offending  the  rule  of  grammar,  the  present  instance,  it  must  be 
admitted,  without  adverting  to  the  niceness  and  curiosity  of 
modern  timiss,  offends  also  the  ear.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
allowed,  that  considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  orthography 
of  that  day,  a  loose  practise,  of  which  there  are  to  be  found 
examples  in  the  most  elegant  and  learned  writers,  cannot  justly 
be  charged  upon  Shakespeare  as  vulgar  and  ignorant.  In  the 
comic  and  burlesque  style.  Dr.  Lowth  says,  this  license  may 
perhaps  be  allowed.  Gramm.  1788.  p.  32, 3 :  yet  in  seme  of  the 
instances  to  which  he  excepts,  so  rar  from  being  offensive,  it 
recommends  itself  to  the  ear,  and  even  appears  necessary  to 
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effect ;  and  those  iBStances  would  be  considered  as  mudi  )eM 
exceptionable  than  the  use  ot  himself  as  a  nominative  case,  wera 
not  toe  ear  by  custom  familiarized  to  it. 

Buty  after  all,  we  are  writing  upon  the  pages  of  Shakespeare : 
and  in  speeches  of  any  length,  Shakespeare,  careless  of  rule  and 
rapid  in  conception,  pours  along  in  his  flow  of  thought  with 
perfect  indifference  to  the*  grammatical  connexion  of  his  sen- 
tences, so  that  his  ideas  cohere ;  often  dianges  the  person  i  and 
possessed  altogether  with  his  subject,  and  with  the  image  he  haft 
conceived  kept  as  full  before  (he  reader's  mind  as  his  own*,  while 
t>faced  by  his  feelings  in  the  naiddle  of  one  sentence,  he  is  found 
by  his  reader  in  the  beginning  of  another. 

(67)  I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin*s  fee]  At  the  worth  of 
investiture  into  lands  holden  of  a  superior  lord,  to  no  greater  an 
•mount.  In  his  Com.  on  the  Commentators  Mr.  Pye  says,  *'  Gold 
and /^e  are  the  old  terms  for  nooney  and  land.  See  the  I^epys 
Collections,  or  Percy's  Reliques,  passim"  8vo.  ISO?*  p.  3ltf« 
In  Newton's  Lemnie's  .Touchst<  0^  Complexions,  we  have 

**  Nor  house,  nor  land^  nor  gold,  nor  fee." 

'     12mo  1561.  p.  2.  b. 
And  the  same  idea  we  find  in  M.  for  M. 

**  Life  I'd  throw  down  as  frankly  as  s^pin.**  III.  1 .  Isak 

(88)  beetles  o^er  his  basel  Projects  darkly.  Mr.  Steevena 
cites  Sidney's  Arcadia,  B.  I.  **  Hills  lifled  up  their  be^ 
brows,  as  if  they  would  overlooke  pleasantnesse  of  their  under 
prospect/' 

(89)  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason"]  **  Dispossess,  dis- 
place, dethrone  the  sovereignty  of  your  reason;  tne  princely 
power  of  reason,  seated  in  your  mind."  So  that  he  throws  hia 
image  forcibly  before  his  reader,  Shakespeare  leaves  it  to  him 
to  arrange  more  than  his  pronouns  and  articles,  and  grammati- 
cally thread  his  meaning.  "Nobility  of  love,*'  Hand.  1. 2.  King, 
is  a  similar  phraseology. 

(90)  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation^ 
Without  more  motive^  into  every  brain^ 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea^ 

And  hears  it  roar  beneath,"]  Of  itself  unaided^  and  with* 
out  other  or  further  suggestion,  raises  horrible  and  desperate 
conceits  in  the  mind.  The  whole  of  this  passage  I'rom  tha 
quartos,  as  well  as  the  preceding  lines, 

^  Tempt  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 
*'  That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea," 

shew  the  strong  impression  which  this  scenery  had  made  upon 
our  author's  mind.  It  is  Dover  Cliff  again ;  or  the  same  image, 
recalltng  that  picture  to  our  minds. 
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(90  As  hardy  as  the  Nimean  lion's  nerve]  Pinclar*8  Nemean 
Odes  are  still  called  Ne/Xrca^  not  NffMia.  Pye*a  Comm.  On 
Comment.  I8O7.  p.  313. 

(92)  confined  to  fast  in , fires']  Mr.  Smith  cites  Urry*s  Chauc* 
Parson's  Tale,  p.  193.  **  And  moreover  the  misese  of  hell,  shall 
be  in  defaute  of  mete  and  drinke.*'  And  Mr.  Steevens  Nash's 
Pierce  Penniless  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  \5g5,  <*  Whether 
it  be  a  place  of  horror,  stench  and  darkness,  where  men  see 
ineat^  but  can  get  none^  and  are  ever  thirsty.*'  And  The  Wyll 
of  (he  Devyll,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  Thou  shalt  lye  in  frost  and^e 
**  With  sicknesse* and  hunger g**  &c. 

(93)  Are  Immt  and  ptirg'd  awaj/l  Gawm  Douglas  really 
changes  the  Platonic  hell  into  the  "  punytfon  of  saulis  in  pur- 
gatory:'* and  it  is  observable,  that  when  the  Ghost  informs 
Hamlet  pf  his  doom  there,  the  expression  is  rery  siraUar  to  the 
Bishop's.  I  will  give  you  his  version  as  concisely  as  I  can :  <*  It 
k  a  nedeful  thyng  to  suffer  panis  and  torment; — Sum  in  the 
wyndis,  sum  under  the  watter,  and  in  the  fire  uthir  sum :  thut 
the  mony  vices — 

*'  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  axva^ 
*<  Jnd purgitJ'^-^-^ixie  Booke  of  Lneados,  fol.  p.  iQt. 

Farmer. 

These  last,  **  contracted,  purged  and  done  away,'*  are  the 
very  words  of  our  Liturgy,  in  the  commendatory  prayer  for  a  sick 
person  at  the  point  of  departure,  in  the  office  for  the  visitation 
of  the  sick.     WHAiiXiBV. 

(94)  Make  thy  tvoo  eyes,  Uke  stars^  start  from  their  spheres} 

<*  How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  beenJUted, 
**  In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  !*'   Sonn.  lOBw 

MalOkb. 

(9d)  ^^  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  affiesh  and  Nood]  Such  promulgation,  of  the 
ndysterijes  of  eternity  must  not  be  made  to  beings  of  a  day.  The 
term  eternal  is  used  with  much  license  by  our  author.  See 
•*  eternal  cell/'  V.  2.  Fortinbr. 

(96)  As  meditation^  or  the  thoughts  of  hyve]  As  the  course 
and  process  of  thought  generally,  or  the  ardent  emotions  and 
rapia  flights,  of  love.  We  have  *'  1*11' make  him  fly  sfxnfter  than 
meditation/*  in  the  prologue  to  Wily  Beguiled.  It  was  not  im* 
probably^  thereforet  a  common  saying. 

(97)  That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf]  "  In  indolence 
and  duggishness,  by  its  torpid  habits  contributes  to  that  morbid 
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state  of  its  juices^  which  may  figuratively  be  denominated  tOU 
tenness."     We  have  the  phrase  again  in  Ant.  &  CI. 

"  lacking  the  varying  tide^ 
"  To  rot  itself  with  motion."     1, 4.  CsBsar^ 

The  quartos  read  rootesm 

(96)  thai  adultefate  beau]  The  use  of  this  word  here  instftad 
of  adtUterouif  is  made  with  his  accustomed  license^  as  it  is  id 
Rich.  111.  Marg.  IV.  a.    "  Th'  adulterate  Hastings*'' 

(99)  ^^f  itself  in  a  celestial  hed^  and  prey  on  garbage]  Will^ 
after  appetite  fully  satisfied  in  the  best  way,  and  with  eyery 
reauisite  of  true  enjoyment,  prey  on  garbage. 

Mr.  Todd  aptly  instances  a  fragment  of  EaripideSf  AntiopOf 
T.  B6,  edit.  Barnes : 

•*  Aexrpois  ir  auarxp^tf  e'^of  htirsitXyiyiuvB^i 
**  Aoirof  ^0  itXijptv^Bts  rtf,  Aa-fAsv^s  iraXip 
•'  #avX|}  fc«Ji*j  it(Atr^a,Xm  ijV^  fl-TojM**." 

For  sate  the  quartos  read  sort. 

(100)  juice  of  cursed  hebenon]  From  Marlowe^ft  Jew  of 
Malta,  l633y  Mr.  Steevens  quotes 

"  the  blood  of  Hydra,  Lerna's  bane» 
<*  The  j^ice  of  hebon^  and  Cocy tus'  breath/' 

Hebenon  is  doubtless  nothing  more  than  an  amplification,  .of 
kehon,  as  most  probably  hebon  is  a  liquid  poetical  modification 
of  henbane.  Dr.  Grey  tells  us,  the  most  common  kind  {hyo* 
eeyamus  niger)  is  certainly  narcoticky  and  perhaps,  If  taken  in  m 
considerable  quantity,  might  prove  poisonous.  Galen  calls  it 
cold  in  the  third  degree :  by  which  in  this,  as  well  as  opium,  he 
seems  not  to  mean  an  actual  coldness,  but  the  power  it  has  of 
benumbing  the  faculties.  Dioscorides  ascribes  to  it  the  property 
of  producing  madness  (vooicvajtMf  jxa/iu;^^).  These  qufuities 
have  been  confirmed  by  several  cases  related  in  modern  observa- 
tions. In  Wepfer  we  have  a  good  account  of  the  various  efiects 
of  this  root  upon  most  of  the  members  of  a  convent  in  Germany^ 
who  eat  of  it  for  su{>per  by  mistake,  mixed  with  succor}^  j— -heat 
hi  the  throat,  giddiness,  dimness  of  sights  and  delirium.  CitSut* 
Aquatic,  c.  xviii. 

But,  that  it  should,  when  administered  as  Shakespeare  de* 
scribes,  produce  the  consequences  which  he  states,  must,  it  is 
presumed,  be  taken  altogether  as  a  poetical  license*  See  **  the 
insane  root.*'  Macb.  J.  3.  Banquo. 

(101)  Unhousetd,  disappointedf  unanetd]  Without  the  sacra* 
ment  administered ;  and  unprepared,  unfitted ;  and  without  ex« 
treme  unction  received.   **To£itfie/,  tomintsterthttcociimonion 
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to  one  that  lieth  on  his  deathbed/'  Bulbkar  ami  Cockeram. 
T odd^s  Dict^  *<  Hotvfe/^n.  Communico."  Promptuar;  paryu* 
lor."  '*  Comniunico,  to  make  comune  or  hotosell**  Ortus  Vo- 
cabulor.  4to.  1514.  *'  In  hawseU  and  receiving  the  Bacrament, 
Synaxi .*"  Sir  Tho.  Chaloner*s  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folie.  4to. 
1 549*  p.  73>  b.  "  The  consecracyon  that  was  whan  he  dyd 
consecrate  and  make  (of  breed  and  wyne)  his  own  holy  body  and 
sacfred  btode^  and*tbe»«irifeh  dyd  commune  and  hawieli  his  apostles." 
Rieh.  Whitforde*s  werke  for  housholders.  4to.  I53a  Signat.  6.  II: 
*'  He  is  departed  without  shryfie  and  hausyU,  Sine  sacrorum 
prsesidto  aut  viatico.''  Vulgaria  Hormanni.  4to.  1530.  Sicnat. 
Z'Vy  b.  *'  Shrive  thee  only  for  the  doute  of  Jesu  Crist  and  the 
hele  of  thy^seule — and  certes  one»a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  law* 
ful  to  be  houseled ;  for  sothely  ones  a  yere  all  thinges  in  the 
erlhe-  renovelen.''  Personels  Tale^  Tyrwh.  Chauc.  8vo.  177^-' 
111.268. 

In  the  sense  of  not  equipped  or  fitted  out^  as  applied  to  any 
expedition  or  enterprise^  dtsappoinied  in  early  times  was  in  use, 
asy  in  the  opposite  n^asCf  appoint  now  is:-  and  here  Mr.  Steevens 
instances  )    > 

*'  Therefore  your  best  appointmeni  make  witfi  speed." 

M.  forH.  mi  l.Isab. 
We  have  it  much  in  the  sense  of  the  text  in  Arth.  Gelding's 
lul.  Solinus's  Polyhist.  **  Whatsoever  is  hurtful  is  disappointed 
by  the  touching  heereof(ebonye).  Quicquid  maleficum  fuerit, 
tactu  eius  overTt/*  4to.  1587-  Signat.  £.  e,  11,  b,  **  i  am  djfs^ 
patented  of  an  hors.  Defraudor  eqUo.'*  Vulgaria  Hormanni. 
Signat.  C.  11. 

*In  the  advertisement  to  his  notes  Mr.  St.  Weston  quotes 
Sophocles:  <* Afioi^y,  axitpichv,  avoo'toy."  Antig.  v.  1Q71 :  and 
adas»  **  ofiAipoff  disappointed  or  unprovided,  unportioned,  unpre- 
pared with'  sacrifices  for  the  infernal  gods :  aMo'iory  unhouseUdy 
without  the  sacrament  or  holy  rites :  ax7s/»^7oy,  unanrUd,  without 
the  holy  oil -or  the  honours  of  burial.** 

As  to  the  last  term,  unaneled^  we  find  in  Giles  Fletcher's  Russe 
Commoinwealth,  iTmOm  I5g\ .  fo.  gs^  **  They  (the  Uusse  church), 
tiold  three  saoramentes  of  baptisme,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
last  annoiling  or  unction."  Mr.  Brand  says,  **  The  Anglo-Saxon 
noun-substantives  husd  (the  Eucharist)  and  ele  (oil)  are  plainly 
the  root  of  these  compound  adjectives :  for  the  meaning  of  the 
affix  an  to  the  last,  I  q^ote  Spelman's  gloss  in  loco :  Quin  efc 
dictionibus  an  adjungitur,  siquidem  vel  majoris  notation  is  gratia, 
Yel  ad  singulare  aliquid  vel  unicum  demonstrandum:"  and  he 
cites  Fabian^s  Chronicle  (Pynson,  15 16),  ^*^This  interdiccion 
was  not  so  strayght :  for  there  were  dyverse  placys  in  Englond^ 
which  were  occupyed  with  dyvyne  servyce  by  lycense  pur-^ 
chased,  also  chyldren  were  chrystened  through  all  the  lande, 
and  men  kouseb^d  and  anelyU*    And  Mr.  Steevens,  from  the 

.  *  SyUBiif  vvwiitsm  fitheriqg  together,  the  holy  ciwwmion  or  sscraoieiit.    . 
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Textua 'RoSenais,  inttances,  <<  All  priettiy  dmedotmafhamJing 
and  aoofUng.*^  The  letter  v,  he  says,  is  a  misprint*  And  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  cites  Morte  d'Arthur,  p.  III.  c.  175.  **  So  when  he 
was  kauteled  and  (uidei,  and  had  all  that  a  Christiaii  man  ought 
te  httire^" 

(102)  pale  his  ttnefedwal Jir^  Make  dim:  shew  less  di« 
stinctly  a  flame  that  nerer  shot  a  beam  to  any  efficient  purpose, 

"(-103)  Jrom  the  table  q/*  my  memorj/]  Tables  were  books, 
which.it  was  fashionable  to  carry  for  the  purpose  of  minuting 
any  thing  that  occurred*  Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  Inductioa 
to  the  Malecontenty  1004.  '*  I  tell  you  I  am  one  that  hath  seeo 
this  play  often,  and  give  them  intelligence  for  their  action.:  I 
have  most  of  the  jests  of  it  here  in  my  tahU-book**  In  Antonio's 
Revenge,  Balurdo  draws  out  his  writing  tables  and  writes, 

'<  Retort  and  obtuse,  good  words,  very  good  words**' 

And  Dr.  Farmer,  *<  He  will  ever  sit  where  he  inav  be  scene 
best,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulles  out  his  tMes  in  haste, 
as  if  he  feared  to  loose  that  note/*  Hall's  Character  of  the 
Hypocrite. 

Am!  see  XL  H.  IV.  Archb.  lY.  1. 

(104)  Now  to  m  vBord]  A  soldier  upon  duty  must  bear  ia 
memory  the  word;  and  with  this  idea  the  play  opens.  Mr« 
Steevens  instances,  in  the  Devil's  Charter,  X607, 

**  Now  to  my  voatch^toord;**  adding,  that  at  this  time  il 
was,  ^  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me  I '' 

(105)  HiUof  Ao,  ho,  toy]  From  the  Fn  <«  3>  a  hHloMii^ 
Venerie  de  Jacques  Foilleux,  1633,  p.  12.    Stxsyxns. 

See  '*  Holla,"  As  you,  &c.  III.  2.  Celia. 

(106)  comt^  bird^  eome^  This  is  the  call  which  fidconers  use 
to  their  hawk  in  the  air,  when  they  would  have  him  come  down 
to  them.    Hanmsr. 

«<  Yet  ere  I  ioumie,  lie  go  see  the  kyte: 

<<  Come^  come  bird^  come :  pox  on  you,  can  you  mute  i " 

Tyro's  Roaring  Megge,  1598.    Stxsvsvs. 

(107)  Yesj  by  St.  Patrick]  That  the  whole  northern  woild 
in  early  times  (KCw  their  learning,  as  is  said,  from  Ireland,  may 
account,  indeed,  for  St.  Patrick  being  known  in  Denmark:  but 
this  .will  not  very  satisfactorily  account  for  his  name  having  be- 
come a  familiar  oath  with  a  prince  of  Denmark.  As  Shdce* 
speaise  gave  the  living  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  thinldng, 
of  his  own  country,  to  those  of  all  ages  and  cooatriei  that  he 
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ttm^drnfed  upM  the  stage,  be  wodd  litde  hesitate  to  makeenjf 
itnnger  in? iSke  tbe  naoie  of  a  taint  familiar  and  popolar  in  hit 
own. 

(106)  true^penny]  This  word,  as  well  as  some  of  Hamlet'is 
fonner  exclamations,  we  find  in  The  Malcontent,  1604 : 

•^  lllo,  ho^  ho,  ho ;  art  thou  there  old  True-pennyf 

Steevevs. 

This  conduct  of  Hamlet  at  such  a  moment  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  unwarrantable,  far  too  trifling  and  hidi- 
erousy  and  ill  corresponding  with  nature  or  the  decorum  of 
dramatic  character.  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a 
Tery  natural  process,  that  a  mind,  labouring  under  the  impression 
of  the  importance  of  an  awful  secret  in  so  awful  a  manner  dis- 
closed, of  the  *f  bloody  instructions"  accompanying  it,  and  the 
necessity  of  preventing  any  part  of  the  transaction  from  tran- 
spiring, should,  upon  the  first  opportunity  given  him  to  reflect, 
use,  a  forced  gaiety,  and  assume  an  air  of  levity  and  carriage 
most  opposite  and  foreign  tp  his  real  feeling,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  a  belief  ip  others,  that  nothing  of  deep  interest  or  much 
more  than  ordinary  concern  had  occurred. 

Secresy  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  his 
purposes:  and  there  is  scarce  any  thing  more  remarkable  in 
the  conduct  of  this  play  than  the  eagerness  and  repetition 
with  whioh  the  Ghost  enforces  this  necessity,  and  the  obligation 
of  such  an  oath.  An  assumed  air  of  gaiety  and  hilarity  was,  by 
its  tendency  to  quiet  suspicipn^  the  best  course  to  attain  this 
end. 

(109)  Svoear  hy  my  twor^  Mr.  Crarrick  produced  me  a  paa- 
iage,  I  think,  in  Brantome.from  which  it  appeared  that  it  was 
common  to  swear  upon  the  sword,  that  is,  upon  the  cross,  whicli 
the  old  swords  always  had  upon  the  hilt.    Johnson. 

'*  In  the  Passus  Primus  of  Pierce  Plowman, 

*  David*  in  his  daies  dubbed  knightes, 

'  And  did  them  twne  on  her  tword  to  serve  truth  ever,' 

**  And  in  Hieronymo,  the  common  butt  of  our  author,  tad 
the  wits  of  the  time,  eajrs  Lorenao  to  Pedringano : 

'  Swear  on  this  crosSf  that  what  thou  say'st  is  true ; 

*  But  if  I  prove  thee  perjur'd  and  unjust, 

*  This  very  sword^  whereon  thou  took'st  thine  oath, 

*  Shall  be  a  worker  of  thy  tragedy.' ''    Farmer. 

"  Warwick  kissed  the  cross  of  King  Edward's  sword,  as  it 
were  a  vow  to  his  promise.*'     Holinsh.  p.  664. 

Again,  p.  1038,  **  Warwick  drew  out  his  sword,  which  other 
OPtbp  honourable  and  worshipful  that  were  then  present  likewise 
did,  when  he  commanded  ttiat  each  one  should  kiss  other's 
sword,  according  to  an  ancient  custom  amongst  men  of  war  in 


lime  of  great  danger }  and  hereirith  they  made  a  solemn  vow,'! 

Again,  in  Decker's  comedy  of  Old  Fortunatus,  1600: 
'*  He  has  sworn  to  me  on  the  cross  of  his  pure  Toledo." 

Again,  in  his  Satiromastix :  **  By  the  cross  of  this  sword  and 
dagger,  captain,  you  shall  take  it."  ^ 

In  the  soliloquy  of  Roland  addressed  to  his  sword,  the  cross  on 
it  is  not  forgotten :  **  <  capulo  eburneo  candidissime,  cruce 
aurea  splendidissime,**  &c.  Turpini  Hist,  de  Gestis  Caroli  Mag. 
cap.  22. 

Again,  in  the  Sloanian  MSS.  Brit.  Museum,  No.  2530.  xxvi. 
D.,  the  oath  taken  by  a  matter  of  defence  when  his  degree  was 
conferred  on  him  is  preserved,  and  runs  as  follows :  '*  First 
you  shall  sweare  (so  help  you  God  and  halidome,and  by  all  the 
christendome  which  God  gave  you  at  the  fount-stone,  and  by  tlie 
crosse  of  this  sxoord  which  doth  represent  unto  you  the  crosse  vohich 
OUT  Saviour  suffered  his  most  payneful  deathe  upon^)  that  you  shall 
upholde,  maynteyne,  and  kepe  to  your  power  ail  soch  articles 
as  shall  be  heare  declared  unto  you,  and  receve  in  the  presence 
of  me  your  maister,  and  these  the  rest  of  the  maisters  mj 
brethren  heare  with  me  at  this  tyme.*'    Stsevens. 

Spenser  observes  that  the  Irish  in  his  time  used  commonly  to 
swear  by  their  sword.  See  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland^ 
written  in  1596.  This  custom,  indeed,  is  of  the  highest  anti- 
auity;  bavins  prevailed,  as  we  leyn  from  Lucian,  among  the 
ooythians.    Malonb. 

Warburton  refers  to  Bartholinus  de  contempta  moitis  apud 
Danes.  And  Mr.  Douce,  in  the  Wint.  T.  H.  3,  Leontes,  cites 
the  Penance  of  Arthur,  Sig.  S.  2-  *^  And  therewith  King  Marke 
yielded  him  unto  Sir  Gaheris,  and  then  he  kneeled  downe  and 
made  his  oath  ifpo»  the  crosse  of  the  swordJ** 

•       • . 

(i  10)  Here^  as  before^  never^  sy  help  i^ou^  mercy — That,  SfcJ] 
The  grammar  of  this  passage  is  defective,  and  its  construction 
embarrassed. 

£Swear]  here,  as  before,  never— ^-that  you  never  shall — ^by 
pronouncing  some  doubtful  phrase,  or  the  like,  [do  ought]  to 
mark  or  denote,  &c.   We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the  Tempest. 

**  There  is  no  souW^ 
**  No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  a  hair 
«•  Betide."     I.  2,  Prospero. 
Mercy,  is  he,  who  dispenses  mercy* 

^111)  Rest,  resi,  perturbed  spirit]  This  word,  which  we  hftpe 
again  in  Cymbeline,  HL  i,  Mr.  Malone  says,  is  used  by  HoUns- 
hed,  and  quotes  Bacon's  Essay  on  Superstition  :  '<  Therefore 
atheism  did  never  perturb  states."  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  the 
skill  displayed  in  Stiakespeare's  management  of  his  Ghost,  is  too 
considerable  to  be  overlooked.  He  has  rivetted  our  attention  to 
it  by  a  succession  of  forcible  circumstances  ;^by  the  previous 
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report  of  the  terrified  ceutineky—- by  the  aolevmlty  of  the  hour 
at  which  the  phantom  walks^ — by  its  martial  stride  and  6a^ 
criminating  armour,  visible  only  per  ineeriam  luHam^  by  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon, — by  \U  lopg  taciturnity,— 4>y  its  prepaia^ 
tion  to  spefiky  when  interrupted  by  the  morning  cock,— -by  its 
mysterious  reserve  throughout  its  first  scene  with  Hamlet9---bT 
^is  resolute  departure  wi.tn  it,  and  the  subseauent  anxiety  of  his 
attendants, — by  its  conducting  him  to  a  solitary  angle  of  the 
pIatfonp,-7^by  jts  vpice  from  beneath  the  earth,«>and  by  its  un- 
expected burst  on  us  in  the  closet. 

I}amlet>  late  interview  with  the  spectre,  must  in  particular  be 
regarded  as  a  stroke  of  dramatic  artifice.  The  phantom  might 
have  tpld  his  story  in  the  presence  of  the  Officers  and  Horatio, 
^d  yet  have  rendered  itself  as  inaudible  to  them,  as  afterwards 
to  the  Queen.  But  suspense  was  oiir  poet's  object ;  and  never 
was  it  more  effectually  created,  than  in  the  present  instance.  Six 
times  has  the  royal  semblance  appeared,  but  till  now  has  been 
withheld  from  speaking. 


ACT  II, 


{1)  Marry f  n»eU  said:  very  xoeU  said]  By  this  firnrolity  of 
manner  and  very  phrase.  Shallow  characterises  himself  in  II. 
H.  IV.  '•  It  is  weU  said.  Sir,  and  it  is  we^  sate/  indeed  too.'* 
lU.  2. 

(2)  Dansiers]  In  Warner's  Albion's  £ngland  Danske  is  the 
ancient  name  of  England.    Stssvsns. 

**  Let  us  but  look  into  the  Giant's  age, 
*'  Danske  Corioneus^  English  Albion?'    Lifis  and  death 
of  Sur  J.  Oidcastle,  4to.  l60l.  Signat.  C.  a. 

(3)  Your  pariy^  in  converse'^man  and  cotintry"^  This  ^  filed 
phrase  **  or  curiosity  of  langui^e,  as  well  as  his  method  and  tirey 
some  deduction,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  folly  of  this  antiquated 
and  prosing  eourtier,  as  the  higher  colouring  of  the  same  ab- 
.surdity  is  of  the  court  waterfly,  Osric.  Breathe  of,  is  slightly 
touch,  glance  at. 

(4)  With  toindlaceSf  and  mih  assajrs  of  bias]  By  engines  and 
artifices,  by  trials  and  tricks  of  circumvention.  **  Atsayingt 
from  essayetf  Fr.  A  proving  before*  Prs^tentans."  fiarera 
Alvearic. 

(5)  in  yourself]    The  temptations  you  feel,  suspect  in  him. 

**  For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
**  The  portraiture  of  his.^'    V.  2. 
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*'  I  wagh'd  ny  frfend't  aibctioii  with  my  own.'* 

Timon.    C. 

But  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  "  cfor  by  yonmeif**  and  as 

4f  the  word  in  had  been  altogether  onutted.    He  was  at  first  to 

discover  Laertes*  inclinations  by  enc^uiry  from  others ;  and  now  to 

tind  them  out  by  personal  observauon. 

(6)  Ungarter*dy  and  daam^gyred  to  his  ancle]  Down'gfvtd 
meaoSf  hanging  down  like  the  loose  cincture  which  confines  the 
fetters  round  the  ancles.     Stsev£Ns. 

(7)  quoted  him]    Noted. 

**  Yea«  the  ilUterate-* 

*'  Will  quote  my  loathed  trespass  in  my  looks.** 

Rapeof  Lucr. 
**  To  quote^  marky  or  note,  k  quotut.    Numeris  emm  scriben* 
.tes  sententias  suas  notant  et  distinguunt.*'    Minshieu*    ''  Quoter* 
To  quote  or  marke  in  the  margent  j  to  note  by  the  way."  Cot- 
grave,  l6lK    Malonb. 

It  is  the  modern  use  of  the  word  in  the  weekly  reports  or 
return  of  the  price  of  grain* 

(8)  -^—  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  cast  beyond  oursehes  in  our  opinions, 

A$  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 

To  iack  discretion]     It  is  as  much  a  property,  as  much 
4>elongs  to^  &c. 

In  l>ecker*8  Wonderful  Yeare,  4to.  ISOS*  we  find  an  ex* 
pression  similar  to  thfit  in  the  text :  **  Now  the  thirstie  citizen 
casts  beyond  the  moone."    Malonx. 

<'  Of  far  casting:*    Epigr.  19I. 

^*  He  casteth  beyond  the  moone:  great  diversitie 
^*  Betweene  far  casting  and  wise  casting  may  be/' 

John  Heywood*^  Epigr.  upon  Proverbs^  4to.  1598. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  this  is  always  the  failing  of  a  little 
mind,  made  artful  by  long  commerce  with  the  world:  and  he 
adds,  *'  this  i^emark  is  not  that  of  a  weak  man/' 

(9)  This  must  be  ^nofum  ;  toAicA,  being  hept  close,  ^^t  move 
More  grief  to  hide^  than  hate  to  utter  lave]     The  hidinff 

Handet's  love  might  occasion  more  mischief  to  us  from  him  and 
the  Queen,  than  the  uttering  or  revealing  of  It  will  occasion  hate 
and  resentment  from  Hamlet.  The  poet*s  jll  and  obscure  ex* 
pression  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  his  a&ctation  of  con- 
cluding the  scene  with  a  couplet.    Johnson. 

By  this  artificial,  antithetical,  and  riddling  style,  our  author, 
in  other  parts  of  his  dramas,  firequently  embarrassed  his  sense: 
but  to  conclude  acts  and  scenes  with  a  couplet,  was  the  very 
opponte  of  affidctation.   The  custom  of  the  age  fully  warranted 
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it  s  and  not  to  Iwre  done  it  oecuionMy  would  have  been  an  af- 
fectation of  singularity.  Ben  Jonson  did  ao  in  bis  tragedies ; 
and  it  was  the  almost  invariable  course  for  a  oentuiy  after- 
wardf. 

* 

(10)  Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy]  The  track  or  courae  of 
any  thing  that  has  passed,  or  been  drawn  along :  and  is  gene- 
rally apinieily  as  here»  to  such  things  as  by  their  scent  enable 
Ihose  that  follow  to  know  the  line  of  pursuit.  "  Cry  out  upon 
no  traU."    M.  W.  of  W.  IV.  3.  Ford. 

(11)  no  other  but  the  main']  The  chief  point.  *<  Matflie  or 
strength.    Vigor.  Robur.*'     Promptuar.  parrulor. 

"  These  flaws, 

t        ^  Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 

*^  And  harmless^  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze 
*^  To  man's  less  universe."     Par.  Ueg.  IV.  454. 

See  Othello,  II.  i.  2  Gent. 

(12)  Msdy  bom  in  hand]  Holden  in  hand,  having  attention 
engaged.  It  is  generally  used  in  an  ill  sense,  as  with  a  view 
to  delude,  deceive,  or  impose  upon.  See  M.  ado  &c.  IV«  1. 
Beatr. 

(18)  //  likes  ns  xveW]  Pleases.  '<  Uka^  placere.  me  licathf 
mihi  placet,  congruit,  Gr.  yX<xoj[^«i.  cupio."  Ihre*8  Glossogr. 
Suioffoth.  Upsal.  Fo.  1769,  ''  To  see  my  conquerour  me  Mei^ 
yl  lykcs  me  hym  to  know."  (Meum  victorem  videre  Ubet,)  Jasp. 
Iley wood's  l^neca's  Here,  furens.  4to.  1581,  Fo.  18.  **  A  rose, 
that  liked  or  pleased  with  the  sight  of  it.  Eblandita  aspectu  rosa. 
Plin.**    Baret's  Alvearie,  1617.    See  Lear,  II.  2.  Kent. 

(14)  J%ui  it  remaiuif  an4  the  remainder  thus]  **  In  Polom'os 
the  poet  makes  a  noble  delineation  oi  a  mixed  character  of 
manners  and  of  nature,  and  not  a  character  only  of  mannerg, 
dUscriminated  by  properties  superficial,  accidental,  and  acquired. 
Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts,  exercised  in  business,  stored 
with  observation,  confident  in  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his  elo» 

Suence,  and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is 
esigned  to  ridicule  the  practice  of  those  times,  of  prefaces  that 
made  no  introduction,  and  of  method  that  embarrassed  rather 
than  explained.  This  part  of  his  character  is  accidental,  the 
rest  is  natural.  Such  a  man  is  positive  and  confident,  because 
he  knows  that  his  mind  was  once  strong,  and  knows  not  that  it 
is  become  weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but 
fails  in  the  particular  application.  He  is  knowing  in  retrospect^ 
and  ignorant  in  foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory, 
and  can  draw  from  bis  repositories  of  knowledge,  he  utters 
weighty  sentences^  and  gives  useful  counsel ;  but  as  the  mind  in 
its  enfeebled  state  cannot  be  kept  long  busy  and  intent,  the  old 
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18  ittbject  to  8i«Uen  dereliction  of  bis  facilities^  he  loses  the 
4Mder  of  his  ideas^  and  entangles  himself  in  his  own  thoughtS|  till 
he  recovers  the  leading  principle,  and  falls  again  into  his  fonner 
iraio.  This  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom^  will  solve 
all  the  phanomena  of  the  character  of  Polonius.**    Johnson. 

Because  Pope,  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  had  said  what  is 
generally  true,  that ''  to  the  life  and  variety  of  his  character^ 
we  roust  add  the  wonderful  preattrvatiQn  of  them,"  Warburton 
miiBt.  make  it  out.  Reed's  edit.  XVIII.  110.  that  it  is  so  in  this 
instance ;  and,  if  you  will  take  his  word  for  it,  you  may  believe 
it  to  be  so  here.  But  the  idle  suggestions  that  he  makes^ 
though  rejected  bj  Dr.  Johnson,  seem  to  have  led  the  Doctor 
fLo  take  up  the  point ;  and  he  has  certainly  played  the  advocate 
with  talent,  and  some  plausibility :  and,  if  not  more  convincing 
$han  his  predecessor,  at  least  entitles  himself  to  some  attention 
and  respect.  Nothing  can  be  more  easily  conceivable  or  in^ 
telligible  than  the  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom:  but 
the  question  is,  the  application  of  this,  maxim  to  the  person  and 
4:haracter  of  Polonius.  To  be  extinguished,  talent  or  faculty 
must  first  have  existence:  to  be  impaired,  it  must  have  had 
aomething  like  integrity.  Now  we  have  nothing  in  this  drama 
that  directly  goes  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  having  had  at  any 
itime  a  clear  and  commanding  intellect.  Almost  every  thing 
has,  on  the  contrary,  an  opposite  bearing ;  for  the  very  circum^ 
'  jtance  or  quality  relied  upon  in  this  view,  appears  to  us  to  be 
one  of  those  that  most  strongly  indicates  imbecillity  of  mind : 
mz,  having  the  memory  stored  with  sage  rules  and  maxims,  fit 
for  every  turn  and  occasion,  without  the  faculty  of  making  ap- 
l^lication  or  effective  use  of  them  upon  any,  Warburton,  though 
jit  is  ill  adapted  to  his  purpose  in  this  place,  pronounces  him 
**  weak,  a  pedant,  and  a  fop  /'  and,  presently  afterwards,  '<  a 
^iculous  character,  and  acting  as  a  small  politician:'*  and 
Hamlet,  repeatedly  branding  him  with  foUy,  is  in  III.  4,  made 
fB  characterize  him  as  one 

<*  Who  was  in  life  (t.  e.  while  living)  a  foolish  prating  knave.'* 
The  poet  has  not  here  made  false  (i.  e.  tedious  and  encumbered) 
snodes  of  reasoViing,  and  false  wit,  ('<  formality  of  method  and 
the  gingle  and  play  of  words,**  the  idols  of  a  pedantic  age)  ridi- 
culous, without  uniformly  subjecting  the  character  itseff,  which 
he  makes  the  vehicle  of  this  purpose,  to  the  same  imputation 
smd  censure;  nor  can  an^  facts  be  pointed  out  sufficient  to 
semove  the  strong  impressions  left  of  the  natural  imbecillity  of 
Us  mind :  and  without  these,  the  argument  of  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  assumption  altogether  unfounded,  and  contra* 
dieted  as  well  by  his  predecessor  and  associate  as  by  his  author. 
Had  he  considered  Polonius  as  really  intelligent,  he  would  not, 
in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  scene,  have  pointed  out  a  '*  remark 
of  his  as  not  beine  that  of  a  weak  man."  Throughout  this  detail, 
as  in  his  general  conduct,  unmixt  folly  or  dotage  is  visible  at 
everv  turn  \  but  the  lesson  of  life  given  to  Laertes  is  a  perfect 
whole,  deliveiad  with  all  the  closeness  and  gf avity  of  a  phi* 
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lotopMc  dkcoune;  Pfenms  et  meUw  ChfTiippo  et  Cn&itofe: 
■ndliad  it  been  dictated  by  a  mind  any  way  enfeebled,  at  anme 
point  or  other  we  shoald,  as  here,  have  seen'*'  wiadom,''  accord* 
ing  to  Dr.  Johnson^  ^*  encroached  upon  by  dotage.'*  But  what 
he  offers  is  a  mere  advocating,  is  what  may  be  said,  rather  than 
what  either  ought  to  be  said,  or  in  fact  exists ;  it  i«  prize-fightings 
and  nothing  like  a  search  after  truth.  For,  when  elaborate  dii* 
cussion  has  been  employed  to  give  a  sense  not  obvious  boc 
difierent  from  the  generally  received  meaning,  if  that  inter* 
pretation  does  not  leave  its  impression  long  upon  any  plain 
mind,  the  presumption  is  that  it  cannot  be  sound.*  See  note  71. 
This  speciesof  criticism,  of  which  the  forgotten  commentaries  of 
Warburton  aftbrd  more  apt  and  tiresome  examples,  reminds  ns  of 
the  ingenuous  confession,  recorded  by  the  late  Mr,  Cumberland, 
his  grandson,  of  the  great  hero  of  this  school,  Bentley,  respecting 
the  use  he  made  of  Uie  great  writers  of  antiquity.  His  favourite 
daughter  Joanna,  the  Phobe  of  B vrom's  charmmg  pastoral,  and 
wife  of  Cumberlsmd,  bishop  of  Kifmore,  lamenting  to  him  that 
be  had  employed  so  much  of  his  time  on  criticism,  he  acknow* 
lodged  the  justice  of  the  remark,  and  remained  for  a  -time 
thoughtful  and  seemingly  embarrassed  bv  it :  at  last,  recollectintr 
himself,  he  said,  '*  Child,  I  am  sensible  I  have  notalways  turned 
^v  talents  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  given  to  me ;  but  Ae 
wit  and  genius  of  those  old  heathens  beguiled  me :  and,  a$  I 
dupaired  of  raising  myself  up  to  their  standard  upon^air  grmmi^ 
I  tnought  the  only  chance  I  had  of  looking  aoer  tketr  heads^  wu 
to  get  upon  their  shoulders,**    Memoirs,  4to.  1806.  p.  14. 

fl  5 )  To  the  most  beautified]    Accomplished.    **  By  art  bewt^ 
jfiea  and  adorned,  and  brought  far  from  the  primitive  rudenesse/' 
Puttenfaamf's  Arte  English  Poesie^  4to.  14^89,  p.  18. 

<<  Seeing  you  are  beautified  with  goodly  sh^pe.'*     Two  6. 
vf  V.  1  Outlaw,  IV.  1. 

Dr.  Fanner  instances  Hey  wood's  Edw.  VI.  ^Catharine  Parre^ 
queen  dowaeer,  was  a  woman  beautified  with  many  excellent 
virtues.*'  We  shall  add,  **  To  the  worthily  honoured  and  ver- 
tuous  beautified  Lady,  the  Ladie  Anne  Glemnham,  wife  to  the 
most  noble,  magnanimous  and  worthy  Knight,  Sir  Henry,  &c" 
Dedication  by  Henry  OIney  to  Diella,  Certaine  Sonnets  ad* 
joyned  to  the  amorous  Poeme  of  Diego  and  Gineura  bv  R.  L. 
Gent.  Printed  for  Henry  01ne;|r,  l8mo.  isgd.  **  To  the  most 
honoured  and  vertuously  beauttfied  Lady,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Carey."  Dedication  to  Christ's  Teares  over  Jerusalem,  by 
Tho.  Nash,  4to.  1631.    Mr.  Steevens  cites  edit.  1594. 

{16)  In  her  excellent  tohiie  bosom^  these]  The  ladies  at  that 
time,  and  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
wore  pockets  in  the  front  of  their  stays:  and  Proteus,  in  the 
Two  G.  of  V.  says, 

"  Deliver'd 
**  Even  in  the  mUi-tMte  bosom  of  thy  love.*'    IH.  1. 
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(\*l)  Mcefci^^O  most  best}  Hyperbole  and  8uper«excelleiice 
are  the'  language  of  devotion  and  loye«  Mr*  Steevens  quotes 
Acolastusy  1540. 

''  lliat  same  vMtt  hut  redresser  or  reformer,  is  God." 

(18^  Jiwf  more  above,  liaik  kis  solicitings]  Besides ;  or  as  tfie 
Kins  m  the  opening  of  this  scene,  moreover,  Solicittytgf^  is  the 
reading  of  the  quartos  and  modem  editors :  solicittW  of  the 
folios.  There  must  either  waj  be  left  a  difficulty  in  the  gran»> 
mar  or  construction. 

(19)  If  I  had  pla^d  the  desk  or  taUe-booJc  ; 

Or  eiven  my  heart  a  tvinking,  mute  and  dumb  ; 
Orlook*d  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight  J]  Had  I  merely 
minuted  this  in  my  mind,  locking  it  up  in  the  treasury  of  my 
memory,  93  in  a  desk,  for  future  use;  or  had  I  dealt  with  the 
active  energies  of  body  and  mind,  as  with  the  eyes  when  yielding 
to  repose^  and  suffered  its  bearings  in  silence  to  pass  unnoticed ; 
or  had  contemplated  it  with  a  careless  eye  as  a  thing  frivolous 
and  unworthy  of  regard. 

The  enforcing  of  an  idea  by  the  use  of  synonimes  or  reduplica» 
tion  of  similar  terms,  is  common  to  our  author  with  those  of  his 
^e.  The  identical  instance  Is  given  by  Mr.  Malone  from  his 
Kipe  of  Lucrece : 

**  And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb** 

In  the  folios  winking  was  substituted  for  vaorking^  the  reading 
of  the  quartos.  Between  the  two  words  there  is  not  much  to 
chuse :  and  whether  from  the  critical  character  of  that  age  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  the  change  was  made  in  consequence  of 
such  a  nicety  as  the  recurrence  of  the  word  vsork^  only  two  lines 
below  (went  round  to  voork)  is  left  for  the  reader  to  say. 

(20)  vsent  round  to  tuorA]  Directly  to  the  point,  or  through* 
out  and  on  all  sides  and  points;  plainly  and  without  reserve. 
In  this  sense  and  senses  nearly  allied  to  it,  this  word  is  usedv^ijth 
great  latitude.  ''  Is  hee  more  favourable  in  concealement  thi|n 
round  m  his  private  reprehensions.''  Bishop  Hall's  Charae- 
terismes  of  Vertues.  (The  true  friend)  12mo.  I6O8,  p.  47.  In 
H.  Vni.  V.  3,  Chamberl.  we  have  <*  round  fines,''  i.  e.  full, 
effisctual. 

(21)   (a  short  tak  to  make  J) 

Fell  into  a  sadness  $  then  into  a  fast ^  &c.]  The  ridicul^ 
of  this  character  is  here  admirably  sustained.  He  would  not 
only  be  thought  to  have  discovered  this  intrigue  by  his  own 
sagacity,  but  to  have  remarked  all  the  stages  of  Hamlet's  dis* 
oraer,  from  his  sadness  to  his  raving,  as  regularly  as  his  phy* 
sician  could  have  done ;  when  all  the  while  the  madness  was 
only  feigned.  The  humour  of  this  is  exquisite  from  a  man  who 
tells  us,  with  a  confidence  peculiar  to  sn^  politicians,  that  b^ 
could  find— 

•*  Where  truth  was  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

^  Within  the  centre."    Wabjbuaton. 
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(22)  Tor  if  the  <im  brttd  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  g$oJ 
mtg  carrion^^Let  not  y(mr  daughter  toalk  in  the  sun  I  tohceptioH 
is  a  Messing^  but  not  as  she  may  conceive f-^riend,  look  #o7.]  As 
it  wouM  TO  too  forced  a  sense  to  say  that  our  author  calls  the 
sun  *'  a  good  kissing  carrion/'  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer 
than  that  "  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog,  being  a  good  kissing  car* 
rion,**  may  mean,  good  for  the  sun,  the  breeder  of  maggots,  to 
kiss  for  the  purpose  of  causing  putrefaction,  and  so  conceiving 
or  generating  any  thing  carrion  like^  any  thing  apt  quickly  to 
contract  taint  in  the  sunshine ;  good  at  catchine  or  drawing  the 
rays  or  kisses  of  *^  common  kissing  Titan :"  and  in  the  phraseo« 
logy  of  the  day,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  histoncal  play 
of  £dw.  III.  1596,  the  ab(tve  ideas  appear  to  have  been  con-' 
nected: 

**  The  freshest  summer^s  day  doth  soonest  taint 
**  The  loathed  carrion  that  it  seems  to  kiss** 

Hamlet  having  thus  (if  this  too  is  not  also  thought  too  forced 
a  construction)  in  no  very  delicate  combination  of  them,  started 
the  ideas  of  "  breeding  and  kissing,''  in  a  wild  or  mad  way  (and 
yet,  as  Polonius  says,  having  method  in  it)  talks  of  Polonius'f 
daughter,  whom  he  cautions*  against  this  same  Titan ;  whose 
property  of  corrupting,  whose  generating  touch  and  teeming 
kiss^  may  ripen  into  conception :  and  then,  proceeding  most  ob« 
viously,  to  infer,  that  within  the  sun's  reach  his  influence  must 
be  in  this  way  powerfully  impressive,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
admits  that  one  of  its  consequences,  conception,  is  a  blessing, 
he  yet  adds ;  but  not  as  the  maid,  who  instead  of  being  recluse, 
stages  herself  to  the  broad  day,  i.  e.  mixes  with  the  world,  and 
in  his  phrase,  ''  walks  in  the  sun"  (when  s/ie  is  prodigal  enough ^ 
who  but  unmasks  her  beauty  to  the  moon,  I.  3.)  exposing  her- 
self to  be  tainted,  **-  not  a  blessing,  in  the  u>ay  in  which  she  may 
conceive.**  Or  its  meaning  and  argument  may  be  simply  this  ^ 
it  is  dangerous  for  your  daughter  to  be  in  the  sun,  because  the 
sun  will  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  he  being  so  good  (lusty) 
a  kisser  even  of  carrion.  Here  is  unquestionably  much  doid>t 
and  difficulty ;  and  whether  we  have  chanced  to  have  made  a 
fortunate  conjecture  must  be  left  to  others ;  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  subjoining  a  specimen  of  the 
note-making,  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  observfitions  upon 
the  character  of  Polonius ;  and  one  that  was  certainly  not  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  author  or  his  reader. 

*'  The  editors  seeing  Hamlet  counterfeit  madriess,  thought  they 
might  safely  put  any  nonsense  into  his  mouth.  But  this  strange 
passage,  when  set  right,  will  be  seen  to  contain  as  great  and  sub- 
lime a  reflection  as  any  the  poet  puts  into  his  hero's  mouth  through-, 
out  the  whole  play.  We  will  first  give  the  true  reading,  which  is 
this :  For  if  the  sunbreed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god,  kisS' 
ing  carrion, .  As  to  the  sense  we  may  observe,  that  the  illa- 
tive particle  [for]  shows  the  speaker  to  be  reasoning  from  some* 
thing  he  had  said  before  :  what  that  was  we  learn  in  these  words, 
tobe  honest,  as  iUsxoorld  goes,  is  to  be  one  picked  out  often  thousand. 


HaTing  said  this,  the  chain  of  ideas  led  him  t6  reflect  updn  the 
argument  which  libertines  bring  against  Providence  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  abounding  eviL  In  the  next  speech,  therefore,  he 
endeavours  to  answer  that  objection,  and  vindicate  Providence, 
even  on  a  supposition  of  the  fact,  that  almost  all  men  were  wicked. 
Ilis  argument  in  the  two  lines  in  question  is  to  this  purpose, — But 
vahy  need  xjoe  wonder  at  this  abounding  of  coil  f  For  if  the  sun  breed 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  xvhich  though  a  god,  yet  shedding  its'heai 
and  if^uence  upon  cffrn'on— ^Here  he  stops  short,  lest  talking 
too  consequentially  the  hearer  should  suspect  his  madness  to  be 
feigned;  and  so  turns  him  off  from  the  subject,  by  enquiring  of 
his  daughter.  But  the  inference  which  he  intended  to  make, 
was  a  very  noble  one,  and  to  this  purpose.  If  this  (says  he)  be 
the  case,  that  the  effect  follows  the  thing  operated  upon  {carrum} 
and  not  the  thing  operating  [a  god,"]  why  need  we  wonder,  that 
the  supreme  cause  of  all  things  diffusing  its  blessings  on  mankind, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  a  dead  carrion,  dead  in  original  sin,  man, 
instead  of  a  proper  return  of  duty,  should  breed  only  corruption 
and  vices  ?  This  is  the  argument  at  length ;  and  is  as  noble  a 
one  in  behalf  of  Providence  as  could  come  from  the  schools  of 
divinity.     But  this  wonderful  man  had  an  art  not  only  of  ac« 

Siaintmg  the  audience  with  what  his  actors  say,  but  with  what 
ey  think.    The  sentiment  too  is  altogether  in  character^  for 
Hamlet  is  perpetually  moralizing,  and  his  circumstances  make 
this  reflection  very  natural.    The  same  thought^  something  di- 
versified, as  on  a  different  occasion,  he  uses  again  in  Measure 
for  Measure,  which  will  serve  to  confirm  these  ooservattons : 

"  The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  mostf 
**  Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I 
**  That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 
**  Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  fibwer^ 
<'  Corrupt  by  virtuous  season.** 

And  the  same  kind  of  expression  is  in  Cymheline : 
'«  Common-kissing  Titan.**     Warburton. 

This  is  a  noble  emendation,  which  almost  sets  the  critick  on 
a  level  with  the  author.    Johnson. 

The  wish  of  Dr.  Johnson,  expressed  upon  other  comments  of 
this  writer,  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  here  :  a  wish,  that 
it  had  been  true. 

(23)  ■  shadow  of  a  dream]  Shakspeare  has  accidentally 
inverted  an  exprfsssion  of  Pindar,  that  the  istate  of  humanity  is 
oTuas  ora^,  the  dneam  of  a  shadow,    Johnson. 

**  Man's  life  is  but  a  dreame,  nav,  less  than  so, 
<'  A  shadow  of  a  dreamed    Davies.     Farmer. 

'*  Whose  best  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream.** 

Lord  Sterling*s  Darius,  l603.     Stsevkhs • 

(24)  ——  this  most  excellent  canopy^  the  ait^-^his  majestical 
roof  fretted  toith  golden  fire] 
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*<  Am  those  gold  ctmHeif  fix'i  in  heaven's  air.**   Sonn.  73^. 

«« ..i-i^  Looky  how  the  floor  of  Aeavfii 

<'  Is  thick  idliid  with  patins  of  bright  foU/*' 

M.  of  Yen.  V.  i.  Lor.    Malonb. 

And  in  imitation  of  the  majestica]  roof  of  the  firmament  the 
maffnificenl  rooms  in  our  palaces  and  lofty  chapels  had  their 
roon  HeUattd  at  that  time  j  and  so  continued  till  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century. 

(25)  lenten  eMertamnent — "]  i.  e.  sparing^,  like  the  en- 
tertainments given  in  Len^. 

^  — > —  to  maibtaito  yoii  with  bisket, 

**  Poor  John^  and  half  a  livery,  to  read  moral  virtue 

•*  And  laiten  lectures." 

Shirley's  Duke's  Mistress,  1638.    Stbbvbks; 

(26)  -— —  xoe  coated  them  on  the  way]     Overtook. 

<*  ^—  marry  we  presently  coted  and  outstript  them.*' 

Return  from  Parnassus,  1666. 

In  the  laws  of  coursing,  says  Mr.  Tollett,  '<  a  cote  is  when  a 
greyhound  goes  endways  by  the  side  of  his  fellow^  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn/'  This  quotation  seems  to  point  out  the  etymology 
of  the  verb  to  be  from  the  French  coU^  the  side.    Stbsvens. 

We  shall  add,  <*  he  costed  and  posted  with  suclr  ligl^tfoote 
speede,  that  eating  and  hording  all,  &c."  Brian  Melbancke*s 
Philbtinus,  4to.  1583.    Brit.  Bibliogr.  8vo.  1812.  II.  443. 

,   *'  With  that  Hippomenes  coted  (prseterit,  v.  668.)  her.'* 

A.  Golding's  Ov.  Met.  B.  X.  1593.  SignKt.  S.  3. 

'<  Coted  T^Tve*^  Chapm.  II.  23.  irafaXow.  v.  527* 

'*  L^t  it  bee  farre  from  us  to  let  our  idle  knowledge  content 
itselfe  with  naked  contemplation,  like  a  barren  womb  in  a  mo« 
nasterie.  Default  of  speedie  order  and  direction  maketh  us  to 
be  thus  coated  by  the  Spaniard.'*  Capt.  Lord  Kemys*s  2d 
Voyage  to  Guinea^  4 to.  1596.  Pref.  to  Reader. 

(27)  l^ugh,  tohose  lunss  are  tichled  0'  the  sere"]  Of,  or  by  the 
iere,  or  a  parched  affection  of  the  throat. 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  says  that  laughing  is  very  uneasy  to  asth- 
matical  patients,  adds,  that  <'  such  is  the  case,  as  he  is  told,  with 
those  whose  lungs  are  tickled  by  serum i**  and  Mr.  Douce  (Illustn 
IL  230.)  says,  that  "  every  one  has  felt  that  dry  tickling  in  the 
throat  and  lungs,  which  excites  coughing;*'  and  he  instances  the 
use  of  this  phrase  in  Howard's  Defensative  against  the  poyson 
of  supposed  prophecies,  fo.  l6*20.  "  discovering  the  moods  and 
humors  of  the  vulgar  sort  to  be  so  loose  and  tickle  of  the  seare^** 
The  sense,  to  which  we  are  led,  seems  to  be  in  contbrmity  with 
the  ideas  above  stated ;  and  the  passage  may  be  rendered,  *'  By 
his  merriment  make  even  those  whose  haske  or  huskiness  sul^- 
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jects  them  to  incesiant  coughing,  involuntarily  yield  to  laughter." 
Steevenn  produces  an  inBtance  of  the  substantive  and  adjective 
U3e  of  the  word  in  a  stiU  less  intelligible  sense : 

**  And  wyll  bvde  whysperyiige  in  the  eare ; 

"  Thynk  ye  her  tayle  is  not  light  of  the  scare  ?**  An 
antient  Dialogue  between  the  Comen  Secretary  and  JeIowsy> 
touchynge  the  unstableness  of  Harlottes.  bl.  1.  no  date. 

*'  Hector^  thou  onely  pestilence  in  all  mortalltie 
**  To  my  sere  spirits/'     Chapman's  Iliad,  Fo.  p.  304. 

(28)  the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely']  **  Shall  have  free 
•cope  lor  the  expression  of  her  passion,  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  doing  justice  to  her  part,  how  false  soever  her  recital,  or 
whatever  the  fate  of  the  poet's  numbers  :'*  or,  as  Mr.  Hender- 
son, shall  '*  mar  the  measure  of  the  verse  rather  than  not  express 
herself  freely  and  fully.*' 

(29)  their  inhibition  comes  by  means  of  the  late  innovation'} 
Hamlet  represents  the  conduct  of  the  players  in  quitting  the 
capital  and  strolling,  as  every  way  injudicious ;  considering  it  as 
having  been  altogether  matter  of  election  and  choice  in  them. 
Kosencranta,  on  the  contrary,  being  of  opinion,  that  with  hardly 
any  election  eiven,  they  had  yielded  to  circumstances,  to  the 
changes  of  fasnion  and  of  the  times,  replies ;  that  he  *'  conceives 
their  inhibition  (i.  e.  their  forbiddance  or  cause  of  removal  from 
the  capital)  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  late  innovation } "  i.  e.  a 
license  granted  to  a  new  description  of  actors ;  and  though  they, 
the  old  company,  had  not  relaxed  in  their  efforts,  that  fashion 
was  capricious,  and  the  .new  candidates  for  public  favour  had 
met  with  the  most  extravagant  applauses  and  success :  and  that 
the  old  company,  like  almanacs  out  of  date,  and  so,  as  it  were 
inhibited  or  forbidden,  had  been  superseded  and  dislodged. 
Harlequin  had  never,  at  a  later  period,  made  such  inroads  upon 
the  stage,  as  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  had  then  made  upon  the 
old  company. 

It  would  have  been  extraordinary,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
squabbles  between  the  rival  managers  of  the  playhouses,  at  that 
time  of  day  licensed,  had  been  delivered  down  to  us  minutely, 
or  even  altogether  intelligibly. 

(30)  ayrie  0/ children']  Aiery^  or  eyrie^  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  eyas^  from  ey,  Teut.  ovum  q.  d.  qui  receos  ex  ova 
emersit.  Skin.  Etymol.  and  signifies  both  a  young  brood  of 
hawks,  and  the  nest  itself.    Malone. 

The  children  were  the  young  singing  men  of  the  chapel  royal, 
or  St.  Paul's;  of  the  former  of  whom  perhaps  the  earliest  mention 
occurs  in  an  anonymous  puritanical  pamphlet,  1569,  entitled 
7/ie  Children  of  the  Chapetstript  and  tohipt :  **  Plaies  will  neuer 
be  supprest,  while  her  maiesties  unfledged  minions  flaunt  it  in 
silkes  and  sattens.    They  had  as  well  be  at  their  popish  scruice 
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in  the  deuiVs  ^^armente^**  &c.— Again,  Md:^  *<  Euen  in- her  ms^ 
iesties  chapel  do  these  pretty  upstart  youthea  prefane  the  Lorde» 
day  by  the  lasciuious  writhing  of  their  tender  limbes,  and  gor- 
ffeous  decking  of  their  apparell,  in  feigning  bawdie  fables  gtf> 
thered  from  the  idolatrous  heathen  poets/'  &c. 

Concerning  the  performances  and  success  of  the  latter  in  at* 
tracting  the  best  company,  I  also  find  the  following  passage  in 
Jack  Drum*s  Entertainment^  or  Pasquil  and  Katherine,  i60i : 

**  I  saw  the  children  qfPowles  last  night ; 

<<  And  troth  tbe^r  pleas'd  me  pretty,  pretty  well, 

«  The  apes,  in  time,  will  do  it  handsomely* 

^  — -—  1  like  the  audience  that  firequenteth  there 

^  With  ntuch  applause :  a  man  shall  not  be  choak^d 

'<  With  the  stench  of  garlick,  nor  be  pasted 

*'  To  the  barmy  jacket  of  a  beer-brewer* 

«'  —....^  >Tis  a  good  gentle  audiencef**  &c. 

It  is  said  in  Richard  Flecknoe's  Short  Discourse  of  the  En^ish 
Stagey  1664,.  that  *«  both  the  children  of  the  chappel  and  St. 
Paul's,  acted  playes,  the  one  in  White-Friers,  the  other  behinde 
the  Convocation-house  in  Paul's ;  till  people  growing  mote  pre- 
cise, and  playes  more  licentious,  the  theatre  of  Paul*8  was  quite 
supprest,  and  that  of  the  children  of  the  chappel  converted  to 
the  use  of  the  children  of  the  revels.'*    Stebvens. 

The  suppression  to  which  Fleckaoe  alludes  took  place  in  die 
year  i58S-4;  but  afterwards  both  the  children  of  the  chappel 
and  of  the  Revels  played  at  our  author's  playhouse  in  Black- 
friars,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's  at  their 
own  house.  See  my  Account  of  our  old  Theatres^  A  certain 
number  of  the  children  of  the  Revels,.  I  believe,  belonged  to 
each  of  the  principal  theatres. 

Our  author  cannot  be  supposed  to  direct  any  satire  at  those 

Joung  men,  who  played  occasionally  ut  his  own  theatre.  .  Ben 
on8on*8  Cynthia*s  Revels,  and  his  Poetaster,  were  performed 
there  by  the  children  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  in  1600  and 
1601 ;  and  Eastward  Hoe  by  the  children  of  the  revels,  in  1604 
or  l605.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  dialogue  before 
us  was  pointed  at  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's,  wha  in  l6Qi 
acted  two, of  Marston's  plays,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  and  An- 
tonio's Revenffe.  Many^  of  Lyly's  playf  were  represented  by 
them  abont  the  same  time;  and  in  lA>7,  Chapman's  Bussy 
d' Ambois  ifas  performed  by  them  with  great  applause.  *  It  was 
probably  in  this  and  some  other  noisy  tragedies  of  the  same 
Kind  that  they  crifd  out  on  the  top  of  question^  and  tuere  most 
tyrannically  clapped Jbr*t. 

At  a  later  period* indeed,  after  our  poet's  death,  the  Children 

Sfthe  Revels  had  an  established  theatre  of  their  own ;  and  some 
ispute  seems  to  have  arisen  between  them  and  the  lung's  com« 
pany.  They  performed  resularly  in  1628>  and  for  eiffht  years 
afterwards,  at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street ;  and  in  l627 
Shakespeare's  company  obtained  an  inhibition  from  the  Master 
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oF  the  Reveb  to  prevent  their  performing  any  of  his  phys  at 
their  house :  as  appears  from  the  folloMrins  entry  in  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  Office-booky  already  mentioned :  **  From  Mr.  He- 
minffe,  in  their  company's  name^  to  forbid  the  playinge  of  any 
of  Shakespeare's  playes  to  the  Red  Bull  company,  this  1  ith  of 
Aprilly  1627 f — 5  0  0.*'  From  other  passages  in  the  same  book, 
it  appears  that  the  Children  of  the  ReveU  composed  the  Red- 
Bull  company. 

Hey  wood,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors,  l6l2»  says,  "  Now  to 
•peake  of  some  abuse  lately  crept  into  the  quality,  as  an  inveigh* 
ing  against  tkestate^  the  courts  the  latOt  thedity^  and  their  govern* 
mentSf  mth  the  particularizing  of  private  mens  humours^  yet  alive, 
noUemen  and  others,  I  know  it  distastes  many }  neither  do  I  any 
way  approve  it,  nor  dare  I  by  any  means  excuse  it.  The  liberty 
which  some  arro^te  to  themselves,  committing  their  bitterness 
and  liberal  invectives  against  all  estates  to  the  mouthes  of  children, 
supposing  their  juniority  to  be  a  priviledge  for  any  raylmg,  be  it 
never  so  violent,  I  could  advise  all  such  to  curbe,  and  limit  this 
presumed  liberty  within  the  bands  of  discretion  and  government. 
But  wise  and  judicial  censurers  before  whom  such  complaints 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  come,  will  not,  I  hope,  impute  tiiese 
abuses  to  any  transgression  in  us,  who  have  ever  been  carefull 
and  provident  to  shun  the  like." 

Prynne  in  his  Histriomastix^  speaking  of  the  state  of  the 
stage,  about  the  year  1620,  has  this  passage :  **  Not  to  par* 
ticularise  those  late  new  scandalous  invective  playes,  wherein 
sundry  persons  of  place  and  eminence  [Gundemore,  the  late 
lord  admiral,  lord  treasurer,  and  others]  have  been  particularly 
personated,  jeared,  abused  in  a  gross  and  scurrilous  maimer. 

Malonx* 

(31)  yases"]  Nestlings,  just  out  of  the  egg^  ey,  ovum.  **Eyiesse, 
Apotroj^hus.  Although  she  be  an  Eyiesse,  yet  she  is  somewhat 
coy.  Licet  domi  sit  alumnus,  manet  tamen  aliquanto  aversion*' 
Rider's  Diet.  1589.  '<  Tobie  Matthew  is  here ;  but  what  with 
the  journey,  and  what  with  the  affliction  he  endures — he  is  grown 
extreme  lean,  and  looks  as  sharp  as  an  eyas,  i.  e.  a  young  hawk 
just  taken  out  of  the  nest."  The  D.  of  Buckingham  to  Ld.  Vise. 
St.  Alban,  May  2g,  11623.  St.  vet.  Birch's  Letters  of  L.  Bacon, 
8vo.  17639  p.  344.    It  is  sometimes  written  nyas, 

Mr.  Steevens  just  notices  the  booke  of  Haukynge,  as  offering 
another  etymology.  **  And  so  bycause  the  best  knowledge  is 
by  the  eye,  they  be  called  eyessed.  Ye  may  also  know  an  eyesse 
by  the  paleness  of  the  seres  of  her  legges,  or  the  sere  over  the 
beake." 

^  (32)  cry  omt  on  the  top  of  ^uestum]  Recite  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  the  voice ;  as  in  askmg  a  auestion  we  generallv  close 
with  a  high  note,  the  key  in  which  duldren  usually  declaim 
throughout ;  and  of  course  in  a  tone  unrdieved  and  unvaried. 
In  this  scene  Hamlet,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Players, 
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uses  almost  the  iame  language,  "  cried  in  ihe  top  of  my  jodg* 
meat:'*  i.e.  surpassedy  exceeded,  surmountedy  oyex^iopj^ 
mine :  and  Laertes,  in  correspondent  terms,  sets  out  a  similar 
idea.    "  Stood  challenger  on  mount  ofeXl  the  age."    IV.  7. 

(33)  are  tyrannically  dapQ  Receive  outrageous,  extrava- 
gant applause  for  that,  whicn,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
as  above  explained,  could  not  convey  to  an  auditory  the  nice 
marks  axA  discriminations  of  character^  with  any  thing  like  ade- 
quate expression. 

(34)  //  is  not  strange  :  for  my  uncW]  I  do  not  wonder  t&at 
the  new  players  have  so  suddenly  risen  to  reputation :  myunde 
supplies  another  example  of  the  facility  with  which  honour  is 
conferred  upon  new  claimants.    Johnson* 

,  It  is  either  this,  or  a  reflection  upon  the  mutability  of  fortune, 
or  rather  the  variableness  of  man's  mind.  The  quartos  read 
y  very  strange.'* 

(35)  I  know  a  hatvkfrom  a  hand-saw]    A  common  proverb. 
**  Ignorat  quod  distant  sera  lupinis.**    Hor. 

'*  He  knOBos  not  a  Hawkjrom  an  Handsatv'* 

Lang8ton*8  Lusus  poeticus^  l2mo.  I675,  p.  26. 

{36)  Buz,  huz]  A  term  of  contempt,,  applied  to  idle  babblers, 
who  aroningly  hum«  heap  and  huddle  stale  intelligence.  It  is 
an  extinguishing  inteijection ;  when,  as  Sir  W.  Blackstone  says, 
<<  any  one  begins  a  story,  that  was  generally  known  before.*' 
Ducange,  under  the  article  Buzi^  says,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Douce,  **  Interpretatur  despectus  vel  contemptus.  Papias.  Ah. 
Hebraico  Bus  vel  bouz,  sprevit."    lUustr.  II.  231. 

(37)  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light']  The 
tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Newton,  and  others,  and  published  first  separate,  at  different 
times,  and  afterwards  all  together  in  1581.  One  comedy  of 
Plautus,  viz.  the  Menaechmi,  was  likewise  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  1595.    Steevxns. 

I  believe  the  frequency  of  plays  performed  at  public  schools, 
suggested  to  Shakespeare  the  names  of  Seneca  and  Plautus  as 
dramatic  authors.    T.  Warton. 

Prefixed  to  a  map  of  Cambridge  in  the  Second  Part  otBraunii 
CivitateSf  &c.  is  an  account  of  the  University,  by  Gulielmus 
Soonus,  1575.  In  this  curious  memoir  we  have  the  following 
passage :  "  Januarium,  Februarium,  &  Martium  menses,  ut 
noctis  tsedla  fallant  in  spectaculis  populo  exhibendis  ponunt 
tanta  elegantia,  tanta  actionis  di^nitate,  ea  vocis  &.  vultus  mo- 
denilioney  ea  magnificentiai  ut  si  Plautus,  aut  Terentius,  aut 
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Seneca  reviviMeret  mirarentur  siias  ipsi  fabulas*  majoremque 
quam  cum  iospectante  popul.  Rom.  agereatar,  voluptatem  credo 
caperent.  Euripidem  vero,  Sophoclem  &  Aristophanem,  etiam 
Athenarum  suarum  t»deret.*'    Steevkms. 

(38)  too  light.  For  the  lavo  qftorU  and  the  Uberty,  these  are 
the  aniv  men]  In  this  difficult,  and  probably  corrupted  passage, 
we  follow  the  modelling  and  pointing  of  the  modern  editors ; 
and  propose  this  interpretation :  *'  I^r  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  drama^  while  they  take  such  liberties^  as  are  allow« 
able^  they  are  the  only  men." 

.  Mr.  Steevens  says,  writ  is  used  for  toriting:  and  instances^ 
Nashe*8  Apologie  of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  1593 :  **  For  the  lowsie 
circumstance  of  his  poverty  before  his  death,  and  sending  that 
miserable  xoritte  to  his  wife,  it  cannot  be  but  thou  liest,  learned 
Gabriel."  And  Earle's  Character  of  a  mere  dull  Physician, 
l638 :  *^  Then  followes  a  writ  to  his  drugger,  in  a  strange 
tongue,  which  he  understands,  though  he  cannot  conster." 

In  our  own  author,  II.  H,  VI.  we  have, 

*'  Now,  good  my  lord,  let's  see  the  DeviPs  tort^.*'  1. 4.  York. 

Most  of  the  modem  Editors  had  substituted  totV  for  tmt ;  and 
the  last  have  thought  proper,  in  contradiction  to  the  quartos  as 
well  as  the  folios,  to  read — **  too  light.  For  the  law  of  writ  and 
the  liberty  these  are,"  &c. 

(39)  As  by  loty  God  w^ — it  came  to  pass,  Sfc,}  The  ballad  of 
'^  Jepha  Judge  of  Israel,**  imperfectly  given  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
I.  189,  179^9  ^8  printed  in  Evans's  Old  Ballads,  8vo.4810|l.  7. 
The  first  stanza  is, 

**  I  have  read  that  many  years  af  oe, 

'*  When  Jepha,  judge  of  Israel, 
**  Had  one  fair  daughter  and  no  more, 

**  Whom  he  Uyoed  passing  xoell* 
**  And  as  by  lot,  God  n>ot^ 

**  It  came  to  passe  most  like  it  toas,    . 

**  Great  .warrs  there  should  be, 
*<  And  who  should  be  the  chiefe,  but  he,  but  he." 

From  the  Stationers*  Company  Books  Mr.  Steevens  states, 
that  **  ballets*'  upon  this  subject  were  entered  there  in  156/ 
and  1624.  To  this  there  is  no  date.  He  adds,  that  this  story 
was  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  ancient  tapestry. 

(40)  my  abridgments  come"]  The  compendious  views  or  bre- 
viaries of  our  lives.  They  afterwards  in  this  scene  are  called 
'*  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time:"  and  the  term 
is  used  in  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  1.  Thes.  The  quartos  read  <*  abridge 
ment  comes.*' 
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<4l)  Why 9  thgjaee  is  valiant,  sineet  ^c.]  Is  become  manly 
and  fierce,  as  he  says  of  tlie  Soldier  in  As  you»  &c.  II.  7« 
Duke  S.  *'  bearded  like  the  pard.''  The  quartos  read  **  Yalanced ;" 
which  is  adopted  by  the  modem  editors^  and  interpreted  fringed 
with  a  beard.  The  valance  is  the  fringes  or  drapery  hanging 
round  the  tester  of  a  bed.    Malons. 

Dryden,  in  one  of  his  epilogues,  has  the  following  line : 

"  Criticks  in  plume,  and  white  valancy  wig/' 

Stbev£NS. 


(42)  choppine]  Chaffing  Span,  a  hieh  corked  shoe.  Minshieu. 
Mr.  Steevens  cites  Jensen's  Cynthia's  Revels :  **  I  do  wish 
myself  one  of  my  mistress's  cioppini**  Another  demands,  why 
would  he  be  one  of  his  mistress's  cicppini  f  a  third  answers, 
**  because  he  would  make,  her  higher,"  And  Decker's  Match 
me  in  London^  l631:  ''  I'm  only  taking  instructions  to  make 
her  a  lower  chcpeene;  she  finds  fault  that  she's  lifted  too  high.** 
And  Chapman's  Csbs.  and  Pompey,  l6ld : 

" and  thou  shalt 

*^  Have  ckopines  at  commandement  to  an  height 
**  Of  life  thou  canst  wish." 

Tom  Coryat,  in  his  Crudities,  l6Jl,  p.  262,  calls  them 
chapineysy  and  gives  the  following  account  of  them  :  '*  There  is 
one  thing  used  of  the  Venetian  women,  and  some  others  dwelling 
in  the  cities  and  townes  subject  to  the  signiory  of  Venice,  that 
is  not  to  be  observed  (I  thmke)  amongst  any  other  women  in 
Christendome :  which  is  so  comnon  in  Venice,  that  no  woman 
whatsoever  goeth  without  it,  either  in  her  l^ouse  or  abroad^  \a 
thing  made  qf  tvood  and  covered  mth  leather  of  sundry  colors, 
some  mth  tohite,  some  redde^  some  yellow.  It  is  aiUed  a  cna^inev, 
nohich  they  toear  under  their  shoes.  Many  of  them  are  curiously 
painted ;  some  also  of  them  I  have  seen  fairely  gilt :  so  uncomely 
a  thing  (in  my  opinion)  that  it  is  pit^  this  foolish  custom  is  not 
cleane  banished  and  exterminated  out  of  the  citie.  There  are 
many  of  these  chapineys  of  a, great  height,  even  half  a  yard  highf 
which  maketh  many  of  their  women  that  are  very  short,  seeme 
much  taller  than  the  tallest  women  we  have  in  England.  Also 
I  have  heard  it  observed  among  them,  that  by  how  much  the 
nobler  a  woman  is,  by  so  much  the  higher  are  her  chapineys* 
All  their  gentlewomen,  and  most  of  their  wives4ind  widowes  tnat 
are  of  any  wealth,  are  assisted  and  supported  eyther  by  men  or 
women,  when  they  walke  abroad,  to  the  end  they  may  not  fall. 
They  are  borne  up  most  commonly  by  the  left  arme,  otherwise 
they  might  quickly  take  a  fall."     Reeo. 

*<  This 'place  [Venice]  is  much  frequented  by  the  walking 
may  poles,  I  meane  the  women.  They  weare  their  coats  hal^ 
too  long  for  their  bodies^  being  mounted  on  their  chippeens. 
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passionately  delighted  with  this  kind  of  stale, 

weane  them  from  it.**    James  HoweU,  of  the  Venetiim  women. 

**  Some  liave  supposed  that  the  jealousy  of  Italiao  husbands 
gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the  chopine,  Limojon  de  Saint 
Didier,  a  lively  French  writer  on  the  republic  of  Venice^  men* 
tions  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  doge's  counsellors  of  state 
on  this  subject,  in  which  it  ^as  remarked  that  smaller  shoes 
would  certainlv  be  found  more  convenient;  which  induced  one 
of  the  counsellors  to  say,  putting  on  at  the  same  time  a  very 
austere  look,  pur  iroppo  cammodt^  pur  troppo.  The  first  ladies 
'Who  rejected  the  use  of  the  chopine  were  the  daughters  pf  the 
doge  Dominico  Contareno,  about  the  year  167(X  It  was  im« 
possible  to  set  one  foot  before  the  other  without  leaning  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  waitins  women,  and  those  who  used  them  must 
have  stalked  along  like  boys  in  stilts. 

"  The  choppine,  or  some  kind  of  high'  shoe,  was  occasionally 
used  in  England,  Bulwer,  in  his  Artificial  Changeling,  p.  550, 
complains  of  this  fashion  as  a  monstrous  affectation,  and  says 
that  his  countrywomen  therein  imitated  the  Venetian  and  Per- 
sian ladies.  In  Sandys's  Travels,  l6l5,  there  is  a  figure  of  a 
Turkish  lady  with  chopines ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Venetians  might  have  borrowed  them  from  the  Greek  islands  in 
the  Archipelago.  We  know  that  something  similar  was  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Xenophon  in  his  (Economics,  intro- 
duces the  wife  of  Ischomachus,  as  having  high  shoes  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  her  stature.  They  are  still  worn  by  the 
women  in  many  parts  of  Turkey,  but  more  particularly  at 
Aleppo.'*    Deuce's  lUustrat.  II.  p.  232. 

*^  The  Q.  of  Spain  took  off  one  of  her  chapinest  and  clowted 
Olivarez  about  the  noddle  with  it,  because  he  had  accompany*d 
the  King  to  a  lady  of  pleasure."  HoweH's  Letters,  8vo.  1726. 
p.  B4Q,  **  For  a  speciall  preheminence  did  walke  upon  those 
oigh  corked  shoes  or  pantofles,  which  now  they  call  in  Spain  and 
Italy  ckoppini.'*  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  4to.  1589, 
P-  V. 
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(43)  war  vaict,  like  a  fitce  of  uncttrrent  gM^  cradted  taiikm 
the  ring]  The  imsffe  immediatelj  present^  to  us,  and  for  a 
foil  explanation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Douce,  is  from 
the  then  state  of  part  of  our  coinage :  hot  another  sense  is  also 
meant  to  be  conveyed.  It  imports  **  a  voice  broken  in  conse- 
quence of  licentious  indulgence :''  and  has  the  same  allusion  as 
tne  instances  quoted  from  the  Woman  in  the  Moone»  l^gfj^  and 
by  Mr.  Steevens  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Captain,  B.  Jonson's 
Magnetic  Lady,  and  Your  Five  Gallants,  l608»  &c. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  ring  or  circle  on  the 
coin,  within  which  the  sovereign's  head  was  placed;  if  the  crack 
extended  from  the  edge  beyond  this  ring,  the  coin  was  rendered 
unfit  for  currency.  Such  pieces  were  hoarded  by  the  usurers  of 
the  time,  and  lent  out  as  lawful  money.  Of  this  we  are  informed 
by  Roger  Fenton  in  his  Treatite  of  Usury ^  I6ll,  4to,  p.  23. 
*'  A  poore  man  desireth  a  goldsmith  to  lend  him  such  a  summe, 
but  he  is  not  able  to  pay  him  interest.  If  such  as  I  can  spare 
(saith  the  goldsmith)  will  pleasure  you,  you  shall  have  it  for 
three  or  foure  moneths.  Now,  bee  hath  a  number  of  light, 
dipt,  crackt  peeces  (for  such  he  useth  to  take  in  change  with 
consideration  for  their  defects:)  this  summe  of  money  is  repaid 
by  the  poore  man  at  the  time  appointed  in  good  and  lawfull  money. 
This  is  usurie.*'  And  again,  *'  It  is  a  common  custome  of  his  [the 
usurer's]  to  buy  up  crackt  angels  at  nine  shillings  the  piece. 
Now  sir,  if  a  gentleman  (on  good  assurance)  request  him  of 
mony,  Good  sir  (saith  bee,  with  a  counterfait  sigh)  1  would  be 
glad  to  please  your  worship,  but  my  good  mony  is  abroad,  and 
that  I  have,  I  dare  not  put  in  your  hands.  The  gentleman 
thinking  this  conscience,  where  it  is  subtilty,  and  being  beside 
that  in  some  necessity,  ventures  on  the  crackt  angels^  some  of 
which  cannot  flie,  for  soldering,  and  paies  double  interest  to  the 
miser  under  the  cloake  of  honesty.*'  Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie, 
1596,  4to.  p.  28.  So  much  for  the  cracked  gold.  The  crackc 
ing  of  the  numan  voice  proceeded  from  some  alteration  in  the 
larynx  which  is  here  compared  to  a  ring."  Deuce's  Illustr. 
II.  235. 

(44)  like  Freneh  falconers]  In  All's  well,  &c.  Shakspeare 
has  introduced  an  astringer  or  falconer  at  the  French  court. 
Mr.  Toilet  adds,  that  it  is  said  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Tracts, 
p.  116,  that  "  the  French  seem  to  have  oeen  the  first  and  noblest 
falconers  in  the  western  part  of  Europe;"  and, « that  the  French 
kinffsent  over  his  falconers  to  show  that  sport  to  King  James 
the  rirst."     See  Weldon's  Court  of  Kmg  James.     Steevems. 

For  French  the  quartos  Teadjriendhf, 

(45)  'Twas  caviarie  to  the  General]  A  thing  of  too  high  a 
relish  for  the  many,  forpalates  accustomed  to  plain  and  simple 
diet.  Tis  prepared  sturgeon's  roe :  Mr*  Malone  says,  Florio  oe* 
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fioes  Caviars  "  a  kinde-  of  ait  meat,  used  in  Italic  like  black 
sope;  it  18  made  of  the  roes  of  fishes."  Ital.  Diet.  1598. 
**  Caviale^  ltd*  in  old  Fr.  Cavta/,  is  adopted  from  the  barbarous 
and  vulgar  Greek  xafiapiocxauiOfi.  Todd's  Diet.  Mr.Steevent 
cites  '*  He  doth  learn  to  eat  anchovies,  macaroni,  bovoli,  fiigioli, 
and  caviare."    Cynthia's  Revels. 

**  — —  the  pleasure  that  I  take  in  spending  it, 
«  To  feed  on  caviare^  and  eat  anchovies." 

Muses'  Looking  Glass.  l638. 

one  citizen 
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**  Is  lord  of  two  fair  manors  that  call'd  yoii  master, 
•'  Only  for  caviare."    White  DeviJ,  l6l2. 
« ...^  a  man  can  scarce  eat  good  meat, 
*<  Anchovies,  caviare^  but  he's  satired.'* 

Marston's  What  you  will,  16Q7. 

*'  Likewise  of  ickary  or  cavery^  a  great  quantitie  is  made 
upon  the  river  of  Volgha  out  of  the  fish  called  bellougina,  the 
sturgeon,  the  leveriga  and  the  stirlett,  wherof  the  most  part 
is  shipped  by  French  and  Netherlandish  marchants  for  Italy 
and  Spaine,  some  by  English  marchants."  Giles  Fletcher^' 
Russe  Commonwealth,  l2mo.  \5g\,  p.  9. 

''  The  caviare  is  the  spowne  of  the  stirlett,  a  fish  of  the  stur- 

5 eon  kind,  which  seldom  grows  above  30  inches  long."    Bell's* 
ourn.  from  Petersb.  to  Ispahan. 

<*  Those  whom  Pancirbllo  hath  recorded  in  his  Commentaries 
for  the  invention  of  porcellan  dishes,  of  spectacles,  of  quin- 
tant,  of  stirrups,  and  of  caviari**  Donne's  Ignatius  his  Con- 
clave, 12mo.  1653.  p.  176. 

ki 
called  chaviale. 


''  To  dresse  a  kind  of  meate  of  the  spawne  of  sturgions^ 


'*'Take  bread  and  tost  ituntill  it  begin  to  change  colour,  and 
cut  some  of  the  spawne  in  peeces  as  great  as  the  quantity  of  the 
breads  but  somewhat  thinner ;  and  lay  it  upon  the  bread :  then 
sticke  the  tosts  upon  a  knife's  point  or  some  other  thing,  and 
hold  them  to  the  fire,  until  the  spawne  waxe  hard  and  somewhat 
change  colour.  You.  may  doe  it  another  way  by  washing  the 
spawne  of  the  sturgion  in  wurroe  water,  that  it  be  not  too  salt : 
tnen  take  hearbs  chopped  with  the  crums  of  white  bread  grated, 
and  onyons  minced  small  and  fried  vtith  a  little  pepper  and  a 
dish  of  water:  then  mingle  all  these  things  together  with  the 
spawne,  and  it  will  be  like  a  pancake,  and  so  frie  it  like  a  tansie' 
of  egges.  And  to  prepare  this  chaviale,  you  ;nust  take  the 
spawnes  of  sturgions,  when  the  sturgion  is  best  in  season ;  and 
take  out  the  sinews  that  are  in  them ;  then  wash  them  in  white 
vinegar  and  let  them  dry  upon  a  table;  then  put  them  into 
some  vessell  and  salt  them  with  discretion,  and  stir  them  with 
your  hand,  but  very  warily,  that  you  breake  them  not:  that 
done,  take  a  linnen  bag  somewhat  thinne,  and  put  the  chaviale 
into  it  for  a  day  and  a  night,  that  the  salt  water  may  run  out ; 
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then  put  them  into  Bome  vessdl  or  other,  and  pren  them  veijr 
weM  with  thy  hands,  making  three  or  foure  little  holes  in  the 
bottome  «f  the  veuell,  bv  the  which  the  moisture  may  issue  out ; 
and,  being  well  strained,  keepe  the  vessell  very  close.   And  so 

Cmay  eat  of  them  at  your  pleasure/'  Epulario  or  the  Italian 
quet,  4to«  1598« 
Mr.  Douce  tells  us,  that  in  a  treatise  on  the  worms  of  the  hu« 
man  body.  Dr.  Ramsey,  physician  to  K.  Charles  II.  cautions 
us  iigainst  it,  and  quotes  tnis  Italian  proverb : 

**  Chi  mangia  di  caviakt 
I  «« Manffia  moschi,  merdi  &  sale* 

**  He  that  eats  catdalieSf 
**  EaU  salt,  dung  and  flies."    Illustr.  II.  287. 

The  General  is  the  many,  the  ot  voXXoi.  ''  This  last  Mask 
hath  received  such  grace  trom  his  Majestic,  after  the  Queene 
and  Prince,  and  such  approbation  from  the  generaW*  Dedica- 
tion to  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Attorney  General  of  the  Maske  of 
Flowers,  presented  by  the  Gentlemen  of  Graies  Inne  at  the 
Court  of  Wliite-hall  in  the  Banquetting  House  upon  Twelfe 
nigh^  1613. 4to.  1614. 

.In  Galateo  of  Manners  we  have  ike  moste  used  in  the  same 
sense.  **  In  speech  a  man  must  not  move  any  ({uestion  of 
matter  that  be  to  deepe  or  to  subtile :  because  it  is  hardly 
understoode  of  the  moste^**  4to.  1 576.  p.  29.  And  in  this  scene 
a  similar  use  is  made  of  this  word,  *<  And  cleave  the  general  ear 
wilb  horrid  speech,'*  as  it  is  in  IV.  7.  "  The  great  love  the 
general  gender  bear  him."    King. 

Mr.  Malone  cites  Lord  Clarendon,  B.  V.  p.  530.  ''  And  so 
by  undervaluing  many  particulars  (which  they  truly  6Bteemed) 
as  rather  to  be  contiented  to,  than  that  the  general  hhoM  suffer." 
And  Puttenham  uses  ^  the  popular"  in  the  same  8ense: 
**  Among  men  such  as  be  modest  and  grave,  and  not  delighted 
in  the  busie  life  and  vayne  ridiculous  actions  of  the  popular,** 
Arte  of  Engl.  Peesie,  4to.  1589.  p.  14. 

(46)  Indite  the  author  qf  affectation']  indict,  or  found  a  rea- 
sonable charge  against  him  for.  The  quartos  give  affection  : 
a  reading  very  well  supported  as  the  language  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Steevens  cites  Castigflione's  Courtier,  \556.  <^  Among  the 
chiefe  conditions  and  qualities  in  a  waiting-gentlewoman,*'  is, 
*«  to  flee  affection  or  curiosity:*'  and  Chapman's  Preface  to 
Ovid's  Banquet  of  Senses  1595  :  **  Obscuritie  in  affection  of 
words  and  indigested  concets,  is  pedanticall  and  childish.'' 

From  the  use  at  that  time  of  the  Latin»  it  mav  seem  that  the 
English,  word  was  first  introduced.  "  Thy  maner  of  wrytynge 
is  darke  with  over  moche  curyosyte*  Stylus  tuus  qffectione  ob- 
scuratur  nimia."  Vulearia  Uormanni,  4to.  1530.  signat.  lU  iii«. 
See  Tw.  M.  11. 3.  Maria. 
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fj9ff)  Hiese  wann  commeiidaiions  of  Hamlet  cannot  be  other 
than  the  real  sentiment  of  iShakespeare,    But  whose  this  re* 
jected  play  was^  or  whether  our  author  had  any  interest  in  it,  is 
neither,  shewn^  or  is  even  any  conjecture  made  upon  it,  by  any  • 
one  of  his  commentators. 

With  respect  to  the  fragment,  from  whatever  ouarter  it  came, 
we  think  ourselves  warranted  in  saying,  that  it  aflbrds  a  decisive 

5 roof  of  what  was  our  author's  taste  in  this  department  of  the 
rama.  Prompted  also  to  think,  that  he  had  some  near  interest 
in  it,  we  are  further  led  to  imagine,  that,  comedy  being  his  un- 
taught and  natural  vein,  his  ambition  was  to  achieve  something^ 
of  a  higher  range,  and  corresponding  with  his  own  ideas  m 
excellence ;  and  though,  in  what  he  ofiered  to  the  public  for 
nepresentation,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  write,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
says  he  did,  **  populo  ut  placerent  fabuls,"  he  might  here  have 
chosen  to  give  his  conception  of  the  true  and  just  swell  of  tra- 
gedy ;  how  she  was 

**  To  tread  alofl  in  buskin  fine 

"  With  quaint  Bellona  in  her  equipage.'' 

Our  author's  peculiar  use  of  the  word  **  declined,"  as  presently 
pointed  out,  favours  the  supposition  ^hat  the  fragment  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
simile  that  we  find  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis;  **  Even  as  the 
wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth,"  seems  to  have  its  weight  widi 
Mr.  Malone  in  making,  the  same  conclusion.  This  topic  would 
not  have  been  insisted  upon,  had  not  Mr.  Dryden  in  his  Pre- 
face to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Mr.  Pope  in  his  note  on  this 
{flace,  concurred,  as  Dr.  Warburton  tells  us,  in  thinking ;  that 
**  Shakespeare  produced  this  long  passage  with  design  to  ridi- 
cule and  expose  the  bombast  of  the  pj^y  from  whence  it  was 
taken  $  and  that  Hamlet's  commendation  of  it  is  purely  ironical/' 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  good  sense  of  poetry,  it  must  be  ad« 
mitted,  that  two  higher  authorities  are  not  to  be  found  f  but 
critics  have  taught  us^  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  greft 
authors  to  contrive  in  this  way  to  pass  commendation  upon  such 
parts  of  their  works  as  might  in  their  estimate  challenge  it. 
It  is  not  without  reason  supposed,  that  Shakespeare  has  made 
this  use  of  Ferdinand,  and  through  him  sounded  the  praises  of  the 
*'  charmingly  harmonious  and  majestic  vision**  of  his  Masque  in 
the  Tempest,  IV.  1.;  and  he  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice  than  he  has  here,  that  of  another  accomplished  prince  to 
be  the  organ  or  vehicle  of  his  opinions.  Neitner  are  any  suf- 
ficient reasons,  either  in  a  private  or  public  view  of  the  question, 
offered,  why  Hamlet  should  chuse  to  make  mqn,  whom,  at  the 
time,  he  was  treating  with  every  mark  of  respe^and  labourinff 
to  improve  by  inculcating  a  just  and  submiea  carriage  and 
action  upon  the  stage,  to  fret  and  strut  in  characters,  the  ex- 
travagance of  which  could  not  fiul  in  part  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
their  performance,  as  well  as  in  some  sort  to  exact  a  departure 
from  the  very  rules  that  he  inculcated :  and  when  he  was  also 
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about  to  make  use  of  them  as  asents  to  further  his  higher  and 
public  aimt;  and  would  thence  be  induced  to  ingratiate  him- 
self  with,  and  to  conciliate  them. 

And  asy  in  the  advice  he  offers^  he  expatiates  at  great  length 
and  with  great  earnestness,  and  no  less  ap|^arent  sincerity,  what 
sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  for  caprice  and  inccmsistency 
in  this  part  of  his  conduct  i 

It  may  be  added,  that  no  play  has  been  discovered,  of  which 
this  fragment  can  with  any  propriety  be  considered  a  ridicule ; 
and  that  in  his  Comment  on  the  Commentators  Mr.  Pye  says* 
**  The  praise  bestowed  by  Hamlet  on  this  speech  is  sincere.*' 
P.  315. 

(48)  Nam  [he  is  Mai  gules,  horridly  trici'd]  Gules  is  tech- 
nical in  heraldry  for  red.    The  reading  is  that  of  the  quartos. 


**  With  man's  blood  pamts  the  ground  \  gules,  gules,** 

Timon.  IV.  3.  Tim. 

Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  use  of  it  as  a  verb  in  Heywood's 
Iron  Age,  Part  II. 

**  Old  Hecuba's  reverend  locks 
«  Be^*d  in  slaughter." 

Tricked  is  traced,  coloured ;  and  is  technical  also. 

(49)  Impasted] 

*^  And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
''  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  ^o  our  bones." 

Rich.II.  (IIL2.)  K.  Rich. 

We  have  been  careful  to  notice  all  the  terms  and  passages  in 
this  speech,  that  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  known  writings  of 
Shakespeare ;  because,  on  our  hypothesis,  they  may  be  reason* 
ably  considered  as  imitations  of  himself;  of  which  his  works 
present  continual  examples :  they  are  therefore  arguments  in 
support  of  our  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  this  fragment. 

(so)  *  Declining']  In  quick  descent  upon.  This  use  of  the 
word  ''  declined,''  which  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare,  we  have 
not  observed  in  any  contemporary  writers :  He  had  before  put 
it  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ghost. 

**  And  to  decHne  upon  a  wretch."     I.  5. 

We  have  also 

**  Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  do^th  lie, 

**  Which,  being  advanc'd,  declines;  and  then  men  die." 

Coriol.  II.  1.    Volumn. 

And  the  following  pass^e  is  applicable  to  more  than  this  term  in 
the  present  text : 

**  When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i*  the  air 
<'  Not  letting  it  dedine on  the  declined'* 

Tr.  &Cr.IV.5.    Nestor. 
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^  (51)  And  never  did  ihe'Cychpt'  kmmerijatt 

On  Mart^s  armour,  &c!j  *<  Vulcan,  when  he  wrought 
al  his  wive's  request  ^neas  an  armour,  made  not  his  hammer 
heget  a  greater  sound  than  the  swords  of  those  noble  knights 
did"  &c.    Sidney's  Arcadia,  B.  III.    Stebvens. 

Proof  eterne  is  impenetrability  throughout  all  time :  being 
more  than  **  adamantean  proof/*    Sam»»  Agon.  1314. 

•  •  • 

(52)  Break  all  the  spokee  and  fellies  Jr  am  her  tKheel]  The 
engrafting  also  of  this  image«  and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  into 
another  p^rt  of  his  works,  has  very  little  the  appearance  of  com- 
pliment paid  ironically : 

<*  That  the^i!se  huswife  Fortune  break  her  ixheeV* 

Ant.&CLIV.  13.  -CI. 

(53)  A  jig^  or  a  tale  of  hamdrt/]    A  ludicrous  interlude.        yr     A  ^  ^^ 
**  Frottola,  a  couxAxie  Hsg  or  round*,  or  countrie  song  or  wanton    /    J 
verses."    Florio's  Ital.  Diet.  1598.  .      / ;  i »'  ^ » ' ' 

"  For  approbation 
**  Aji0  shall  be  clapp'd  at,  and  every  rhyme  .  /  / 

<<  Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  chime."  ' 

Prol.  to  Fletcher  s  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

From  his  use  of  this  word  again  in  Polonius's  presence  (III.  8.) 
in  answer  to  Ophelia,  who  telling  him  he  is  merry,  he  says, 
'*  O,  your  onlj Jig  maker,"  it  seems  to  be  applied  here  in  Uie 
aense  of  a  ludicrous  composition :  and  the  subsequent  scene  of  ^ 
the  gravediggera  appears  to  have  been  an  interlude,  in  some 
sort,  of  this  description.  And  Mr.  Steevens  in  III.  2«  quotea 
from  Shirley's  Changes,  1632. 

**  Many  gentlemen 
**  Are  not,  as  in  the  days  of  understanding, 
**  Now  satisfied  without  tLJig;  which  since 
**  They  cannot  with  their  honour  call  for  after 
**  The  play,  they  look  to  be  serv*d  up  in  the  middle*'^ 

He  adds,  that  in  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  1614,  one  of  the 
players  comes  to  solicit  a  gentleman  to  torite  a  Jig  for  him :  and 
refers  to  these  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers  Company : 
<*  Philips  his  Jigg  of  th^  Slyppers,  1595.  Kempe's  Jigg  of  tne 
Kitchen-StufF  W^man,  lGg5j* 

« 

(54)    Moiled  queen']    Such  is  the  readine  of  the  fol.  1632,        ( 
and  also  of  the  quartos  in  every  instance  in  which  the  word  oc- 
curs.   Iwtbledy  the  word  in  our  folio,  is  in  this  place  unmeaning; 
and  was  probably  a  misprint* 

A  woman's  cap  of  that  form,  which  ties  under  the  chin,  is 
called  a  mob*  It  was  formerly  written  mob  or  mab  indiferently. 
It  meana  here  covert  up  or  mufEted ;  of  which  last  term  Mr. 


// 
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» 

Holt  White  conceives  it  to  be  a  depravation ;  as  in  Sbirlej't 
Gent,  of  Venice^  quoted  bjr  Dr.  Fanner»  we  find 

<<  The  moon  does  mMlt  up  herself," 

and  from  Ogilby^s  Fabl^,  Part  II.  he  instances: 

*'  Mobbled  nine  days  in  my  considering  cap." 

In  his  North  Country  Words  Ray  says,  that  <*  to  mab  is  to  dress 
carelessly.  Mabi  are  slatterns.*'  And  Dr.  Warburton  quotes 
Sandys :  "Their  heads  and  faces  (the  Turkish  women)  are  mabkd 
in  fine  linen,  that  no  more  is  to  be  seen  of  them  than  their 
eyes." 

{55)  Threaiaihig  the  Jlamet  toitk  bisson  rheum]  Blinded 
with  tears,  and  wildly  and  distractedly  menacing  the  flames. 
**  Blind  or  bea$wne  born.  Coeci^nus.  Huloet's  Diet."  Todd's 
Diet.    See  *<  bi$$<m  conspectuities."    Coriol.  II.  1.  Menen. 

(56)  Made  milch  the  burning  eyes  qfheaverif 
And  passion  in  the  gods,]     Made  the  fiery  orbs  of  heaves  te 

melt  and  weep,  and  excitedf  passion,  moved  the  settled  calm  of 
the  immortal  gods.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Drayton's  Polyolbioo^ 
Song  XIII,  ^*  exhaling  the  nuich  dew,"  and  Mr.  Douce  "  Milche- 
hearted.  Lemosus."  Huleet's  Abeced.  1552 ;  and  "  Lemosi,  those 
that  wpe  Itfghtfy.*'    Biblioth.  Eliotie.  1545.  Illustr.  II.  238. 

(57)  Turned  his  colour,  and^^ears  in  his  eyes,  Prythee^  no 
more.l    Then,  when  he  exhibits  the  perfection  of  his  art, 

/  and  shews  that  he  enters  into  and  feels  his  character,  Uien  to 

.  nrge  that  the^  actor  should  cease  to  exercise  it,  seems  again  to 
be  in  the  character  of  a  *'  great  baby  in  swaddling  clouts." 

(56)  Study  a  jpeecA]    A  technical  term  for  learning  to  give 

efiect  to.    **  if  you  have  the  part  written,  pray  you,  give  it  me, 

for  I  am  slow  of  study"    M.  N.  Dr.  I.  i.  Snug.    Though  here 

it  may  not  mean  any  thing  more  than,  in  the  common  phrase, 

- — «<  get  by  heart." 

(59)  Is  U  not  moftiiroaf]  Shakespeare's  plays  by  their 
*  own  power,  must  have  given  a  difierent  turn  to  acting,  and 
almost  new-created  the  performers  of  his  age.  Mysteries,  Mo- 
ralities, and  Enterlttdes,  afforded  no  materids  for  art  to  work  on, 
no  discriminations  of  character  or  variety  of  appropriated  lan- 
guage* From  tragedies  like  CambyseSf  Tambwrlaine,  and  Jero* 
nymOf  nature  was  wholly  banished ;  and  the  comedies  o? Gammer 
Gurtonf  Common  Condycyons,  and  The  Old  Wives  Tale,  might 
have  had  justice  done  to  them  by  the  lowest  order  of  human 
beings.  .. 

Sanctku  his  animal,  mentisque  capacius  aka 
was  wanting,  when  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  made  their  first 
appearance;  and  to  these  we  were  certainly  indebted  for  the  ex- 
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oeUtoce  of  actors,  who  could  never  have  improved  so  long  ai 
their  iensibilities  were  imawakened,  their  memories  burthened 
otAy  hj  pedantic  or  puritanical  declamation,  and  their  manners 
vulgarized  by  pleasantry^ of  as  low  an  origin.    Stbbvbiis-. 

(Go)  AU  kis  wage  warm'd]  Wanned,  or  turned  pale>  the 
reaiding  of  the  quartos,  presents  an  image  as  well  adapted  to  the 
uassion  meant  to  be  expressed  as  that  of  our  text.  To  the 
knack,  and  professional  nabit  of  modelling  tiie-featares  to  the 
expression  of  any  passion  or  character,  that  the  nurposes  of  the 
drama  may  require,  our  author  refers  in  R.  III.  Buckingh, 
III.  5.    '«  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit''  &c. 

(6i )  His  whole  function  suiiitig]  Each  power  andfiu:ulty«» 
the  whole  energies  of  soul  and  body. 

"  Nature  within  me  seems 
'  *'  In  all  herytfffc/tons  weary  of  herself.** 

Sams.  Agon*  V»  5g6» 

It  b  *'  the  doing  of  a  thing**  used  for  *'  the  power  or  faculty 
by  which  the  thing  is  done.*' 

f62)  fViihjfbrmi  to  his  conceit']  Supplying  each  corporal 
feeling  or  passion,  each  faculty  or  energy  of  the  soul,  with  ma- 
terial forms  ;  i.e.  with  tone  or  gesture,  expression  or  attitude, 
according  to  the  ideas  or  unimbodied  figures,  that  floated  in  ~ ' 
conceit  or  mind. 


*The  construction  of  the  sentence,  after  **  that  all  his  vii 
warmed,''  is  [that]  tears  [should  be]  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's 
aspect,  [that  there  should  be]  a  broken  voice,  and  [that]  his 
whole  function  [should  be]  suiting,  i.  e.  agreeing,  with  lEcc 

(63)  the  cue]  For  the  cue  the  quartos  give  that  only.  For 
eve  see  M.  N.  Dr.  III.  1.  Quince.    It  is  hint  or  direction. 

(64)  Like  John  a-dreamSf  unnrwuMi  cf  my  caused  A  John 
a-dreams  b  any  one,  heavy^  lethargic,  stupid.  The  word  is 
formed,  as  Jack  a  Lent,  Jack  a  Lwithom,  John  a  Nokes,  John 
a  Drones,  or  a  Droynes;  and  is  found,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says,  in 
Whetstone's  Promos  &  Cassandra,  1578,  and  in  Nashe's  Grabnel 
Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  1596.  He  adds  from  the  beginning  of 
Arth.  HaU*s  Iliad.  B.  II.  1581. 

*^  John  dreaming  God  he  callde  to  him,  that  God,  chiefe 

God  of  9, 
'*  Common  cole  carrier  of  every  lye." 

Umpregnant  of^  is,  not  quickened  with  or  having  a  lively  sense 
of.    See  M.  for  M.  IV.  4.  Ang. ;  and  Polon.  supra. 
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^05)    ■  Ihaoeheardt 

Thai  gmUy  creatures,  ntiing  at  a  plat/]  A  number  of 
thete  stories  are  collected  together  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  m  his 
Actor'n  Vindication.    St£SVSns« 


ACT    III. 


(1)  dosely]  Privately.  *'  Having  closely  drawn  a  short  dag- 
ger^  hid  of  purpose.'*  Reeves  of  the  present  miseries  of  Rushia, 
4to.  16 14.  p.  27.  "  Done  so  closely  and  so  secretly  as— not 
discovered  till  the  larum  given.'*  lb.  p.  39.  See  K.  John  IV. 
1.  Hub. 

(2)  Affront  Ophelia']  "  To  come  face  to  face,  v.  encounter. 
Affit>ntare^  Ital."    Miiishieu,  1617.    'Tis  to  confront. 

**  There  she  comes, 
••  Affront  her,  Synon.**    Heywood'a  Iron  Age.   Part  If. 

(3)  Whether  *tis  nobler — to  iuffer,  or]  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
that  *'  this  celebrated  soliloquy^  bursting  from  a  man  distracted 
with  contrariety  ofdesires  and  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  own  purposes,  is  connected  rather  in  the  speaker's  mind 
than  on  his  tongue ;  and  that  he  will  endeavour  to  discover  the 
traiH,  and  to  show  how  one  sentiment  produces  another/' 

We  insist,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  its  connexion  it  is  beauti- 
fully perspicuous :  neither  can  any  thing  disclose  itself  more 
naturally.  It  is  not  the  train  of  thought,  which  is  obvious  enough, 
it  can  only  be  the  ^mmatical  thread,  the  want  of  regular  de- 
duction of  this  sort  i^the  quick  transitions  and  abruptness  of  the 
speech,  which  constitute  its  real  merits)  that  technically  may 
call  for  some  unwinding  or  explanation ;  and  here,  as  far  as  Dr. 
Johnson  appears  to  us  to  have  correctly  given  the  sense,  we 
shall  transcribe  it. 

**  If  to  die,  were  to  sleep,  no  more,  and  by  a  sleep  to  end  the  mi- 
aeries  of  our  nature,  such  a  sleep  were  devoutly  to  be  xmhed;  but 
if  to  sleep  in  death,  be  to  dream,  to  retain  our  powers  of  sensi- 
bility, we  must  pause  to  consider,  ijt  thai  sleep  of  death  what 
dreams  may  come.  This  consideration  mahes  calamity  so  long  en- 
dured ;  Jor  who  tvould  bear  the  vexations  of  life,  which  might  be 
ended  fy  a  bare  bodkin,  but  that  he  is  afraid  of  something  in  un- 
luiown  futurity  ?  This  tear  it  is  that  gives  efficacy  to  cofiscience, 
which  by  turning  the  mind  upon  this  regard,  chills  the  ardour  of 
9>es(dutum,  checlu  the  vigour  o£  enterprise,  and  makes  the  current 
of  desbe  stagnate  in  inactivity." 
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**  We  may  suppose  that  he  would  have  applied  these  general 
observations  to  his  own  case^  but  that  he  discovered' Ophelia.*' 

Neither,  as  has  by  the  same  writer  been  alleged  (he  says,  the 
question  is,  whether,  q/iar  our  preseiu  siate,  we  are  to  be  or  not 
to  be),  is  any  doubt  here  raised  by  Hamlet  respecting  a  future 
state  of  existence;  but  solely  what  the  condition  of  such  exist- 
ence is  to  be :  a  consideration,  which,  he  argues,  operates  to 
check  the  free  course  and  bent  of  the  mind ;  and  entangles  it, 
when  discussing,  whether  it  is  mere  nobis  for  a  man,  who  is  un- 
fortunate in  life,  to  kill  himself,  or  endure  misery  ? 

A  desire  to  be  out  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  features  of  Hamlet's  character.  It  is  the  first  wish  he 
utters  when  alone.  *'  O  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt !  '*  L  2.  But  he  is  then  restrained  from  any  thing  beyond 
a  xoish  for  suicide  by  religious  scruples^  by  the  sense  that  the 
law  of  God  IS  against  it.  The  inclination  now  returns  upon  him 
more  forcibly  (having  more  cause  for  such  an  impulse),  and  the 
prohibition  of  heaven  does  not  enter  into  this  question,  does  not 
make  any  part  of  his  present  consideration.  It  is  here  only, 
what  he  shall  change  this  life  for.  This  is  the  language  and 
subject  of  a  man's  mind  who  is  nearer  to  death,  than  he  who 
only  wishes  that  it  were  lawful  to  kill  himself. 

(4)  Ortotakearffuagainstaseaqfiroubles.']  «<  Provide  means 
of  resistance  against  an  overwhelming  flood."  This  mode  of 
speaking  is  proverbial,  and  has  been  so,  in  all  ages  and  languages : 
neither  can  any  metaphor  be,  conceived  more  apt  than  that  of  the 
•ea,  to  convey  the  idea  o^  an  overwhelming  mass  or  multitude : 
and  *'  multitudinous*'  our  author  denominates  it  in  11.  2.  Macb.. 
in  which  place  Mr.  Steevens  tells  as,  that  **  a  sea  o{ heads**  is  a 
phrase  employed  by  one  of  our  legitimate  poets.  With  the 
closest  analogy  we  say,  a  flood  of  transport,  a  torrent  of  abuse ; 
a  peck,  a  world  of  troubles.  He  uses  it  himself  every  where  and 
in  every  form ;  and  the  integrity  of  his  metaphor  is  that  which, 
by  him,  is  of  aJl  things  the  least  thought  of.  In  Timon,  IVl  2. 
he  speaks  of  "  a  sea  of  air."  In  Pericles,  V.  i.  of  **  a  sea  of 
joys."  In  H.  VIII.  111.  2.  of  "  a  sea  of  glory."  In  Tarq.  and 
Lucr.  of  **  a  sea  of  care."  In  R.  C.*s  Hen.  Steph.  Apol.  for  He* 
rodotus.  Fol.  l606.  p.  \5Q*  (and  few  books  have  more  of  the 
phraseology  of  Shakespeare),  we  have  a  **  a  sea  of  sorrow:"  and 
It  is  not  a  dissimilar,  but  a  more  licentious  and  less  common 
figure,  that  Leonato  uses  when  he  says,  he  will  "  bring  Benedict 
and  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection  with  each  other."  M. 
ado  &c.  II.  1.  We  shall  produce  ini^tanccs  of  the  popular  use 
of  this  figure  to  express  both  this  feeling  and  its  opposite  ;  and 
one  also  of  its  use  in  early  times  to  express  a  great  quantity  ge- 
nerally. 1.  <'  Comforteth  me  a  midde  the  main  seas  of  my 
sarratves  and  heavinesseJ'^  Cicero  to  P«  Lentulo,  Abr.  Flem- 
ming's  Panoplie  of  £ptstles,  4to.  1570.  p.  4.  <*  Me  in  summo 
dotore  consolatur.*'  Epist.  1.6.  **  I  am  replenished  therefore 
with  seas  of  pkasure.*'    Cicero  to  Appio  rulchro.  lb.  p.  16. 
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*'  Itaque  csfio  magnam  voluptatem,**  Epbt.  III.  10« — 2,  **  Had 
not  thisy  as  ye  would  saie  an  hougemain  sea  of  thynges  stil  freshe 
and  freshe  comyng  to  mynde,  enforced  and  driven  ine  to  blowe 
retreacte  and  to  recule  backed'  Nic,  Udall's  Erasmus's  Apop- 
thegmes,  12dio.  1542*  Pref.  lit.  b. 

It  will  perhaps  be  some  relief  to  the  weary  reader  to  see  a 
proper  note  upon  this  subject:  and  to  those  who  retain  a 
memory  and  just  sense  of  that  which  they  must  not  expect  to 
see  and  hear  again,  it  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  know, 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  one,  whose  living  comments 
iipon  Shakespeare  have  never  been  equalled,  and  throughout  all 
time,  as  is  most  probable,  never  will. 

**  His  language,  like  his  conbeptions,  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  characteristic  of  nature :  it  is  bold,  figurative,  and  signi- 
ficant: his  terms  rather  than  his  sentences  are  metaphorical: 
he  calls  an  endless  multitude  a  sea,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  the 
perpetual  succession  of  wave  to  wave ;  and  he  immediately  ex- 
presses opposition,  by  '  taking  up  arms :'  which  being  fit  in  it- 
8elf>  he  was  not  soficitous  to  accommodate  it  to  his  first  image. 
This  is  the  language  in  which  a  figurative  and  rapid  conception 
wOl  always  be  expressed ;  this  is  the  language  both  of  the  pro- 
phet and  the  poet,  of  native  eloquence  and  divine  inspiration." 
—David  Garrick's  Oration  in  honour  of  Shakespeare's  Jubilee. 

(5)  To  die^^o  sleqh-^no  more]  This  passage  is  ridiculed  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcoer's  Scornful  Lady. 

<«         be  deceased,  that  is,  asleep,  for  so  the  word  is  taken, 
*'  To  sleep,  to  die ;  to  die,  to  sleep ;  a  very  figure,  sir,*'  &c,  &c. 

Theobald. 

We  have  much  the  same  idea  in  M.  for  M .  III.  i .  where  the 
duke,  as  a  friar,  tells  Claudio : 

^*  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep ; 
*'  And  that  thou  ofl  provok'st :  yet  grossly  fear'st 
"  Thy  death,  which  is  no  more." 

(6)  _—  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin]  Dismiss  himself,  obtain  his  dis- 
cbaixe  or  acquittance  (for  whichyutWuf  is  the  technical  term  in 
the  Excheouer,  on  settling  sherifis'  accounts,  &c.)  by  the  mere 
pointofaaagger. 

*<  The  antique  death 
*^  Comes  at  the  last  ^  and  mth  a  Uitkpn 
«  Bores  thro'  his  castle  wall."    R.  II.  King  R.  II.  2. 

Our  Chronicles  from  Rastell  1529,  (See  edit.  4to.  1811.  p. 
170  ^  ^^  a>  o^ost  other  writers  for  more  than  a  century  after* 
wards,  speak  of  Cssar  as  slain  by  hodkms;  so  it  is,  says  Mr. 
Steevens,  in  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edit.  l6l4,  imd  to 
this  point  he  further  cites : 
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<^  Aflko.  A  rapier's  but  a  bodkin, 

<'  DHL  Ana  a  bodkiH 

•*  Is  a  most  dang'rous  weapon ;  since  I  read 

'*  Of  Julius  Caesar's  death,  I  durst  not  venture 

'*  Into  a  taylor*s  shop,  for  fear  of  bodldtu" 

Randolph's  Muses'  LookiDg*^lass*  l636. 

•• Out  with  your  bodkin, 

**  Your  pocket  dagger,  your  stilletto."-^ 

B.  &  Fl.  Custom  of  the  Country. 

**  there  will  be  a  desperate  fray  between  two,  made  at  all 
weapons,  from  the  brown  bill  to  the  bodkin*'  Sapho  &  Phaon, 
1591 :  and  in  his  comment  on  <'  speaking  daggers"  at  the  end 
of  Sc.  2,  A.  III.,  he  instances  from  the  Heturn  from  Parnassus^ 
1606,  '*  speaking  bodkins.'*  *'  From  boddiken  or  small  body*'* 
Skinneb. 


(7)  To  grunt  andsneaf]  Language  is  in  its  nature  flux  and 
variable  above  all  things,  and  of  course  open  to  the  inroads  of 
fashion  and  refinement.  Were  we,  because  this  word,  as  gr^te^ 
cracky  &c.,  has  lost  its  rank  and  dignity  in  modem  use,  to  dis« 
place  and  expunge  it  from  the  pages  of  our  earlier  writers,  we 
should  do  injury  as  well  to  the  character  of  such  author's  stytef 
as  to  the  int^rity  and  history  of  the  language  itself. 

Mr.  Steevens  shews  that  this  word  was  heretofore  adapted  to 
the  expression  both  of  the  solemn  and  the  tender. 

**  Round  about  I.  heard 
*^  Of  dying  men  the  grunUJ' 

Turberville's  Ov.  Canace  to  Macareus. 

And  Stanyhurst  in  his  Virgil  1512,  translates  *'supremum 
congemuit,"  '*  sighing  it  grunts.'* 

And  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  note  on  the  word,  **  hugger-mugger^** 
IV.  5.  has  justly  laid  it  down,  '<  if  phraseology  is  to  be  changed, 
as  words  grow  uncouth  b^^  disuse  or  gross  by  vulgarity,  the  his* 
tory  of  every  language  will  be  lost :  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
words  of  any  author;  and,  as  these  alterations  will  be  oflen  un- 
skilfully made,  we  shall  in  time  have  very  little  of  his  meaning.** 
It  had  been  well  if  Shakespeare's  commentators  had  uniformly 
acted  upon  this  maxim. 

See  «<  lug  the  guts,"  III.  3.  HamK,  **  hedge  a  king,"  IV,  5. 
King,  aqd  •' overcrows,"  V.  l.'Haml. 


(8)  The  undiscover'd  country ^Jrom  xvhose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns']  1  his  has  been  cavilled  at  by  Lord 
Orrery  and  others,  but  without  reason.  The  idea  of  a  traveller 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  was  of  a  person  who  gave  an  account  of 
his  adventures.  Every  vovage  was  a  Discovery.  John  TjBylor 
has  ^<  A  Discovery  by  sea  from  London  to  Salisbury.'* 

Farmeb. 
»2 
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And  never^  as  it  iinpons  here,  returog  to  diichMe  the  mjiteries 
of  the  world  of  shades.  Boum  is  boundaiy.  See  Wartonla 
Milt.  Com.  313. 

(9^  Great  pith  and  momeni^  '^^igor.  '« We  have  **pUk*'  of 
life,  IV.  1.  King.  The  quartos  read  fnich;  which  Mr.  Ritson 
thinks  preferable,  as  an  allusion  to  throwing  the  bar,  a  manly 
exercise,  usual  in  country  villages, 

ilO)  Nytnphf  in  thy  oriiont^  lire]  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that 
lis  is  a  touch  of  nature.  Hamlet,  at  the  sight  of  Ophelia, 
does  not  immediately  recollect  that  he  is  to  personate  madness, 
but  mAkes  her  an  address  grave  and  solemn,  such  as  the  fore- 
going meditation  esctted  in  his  thoughts.*'  And  it  may  be, 
Uut,  taken  by  surprise  and  struck  with  the  propriety  of  closing 
his  profound  meditations,  he  forgets  for  a  moment  that  he  has 
a  part  to  act.    Oriion  is  from  oraisfmf  Fr.  prayer. 

(lOfloodoesjfoiirAoiioterycrthismaiiyaday]  We  have  here 
a  question  respecting  past  time  put  in  the  present  tense.  By  no 
grammatical  allowance  can  doet  be  made  to  represent  has  done; 
but  in  familiar  discourse,  in  dramatic  dialogue,  it  may  pass,  and 
be  classed  with  such  anomalies  as  in  the  opening  of  this  play-* 
«  'Tiff  now  itruck  twelve." 

(l!l)  Ijf^ott  he  hmett  and/airfvour  honesty  skmdd  admit  no 
discourse  to  your  beauty]  No  aodress,  approach  to.  If  you 
really  possess  these  qualities,  chastity  iind  beauty,  and  mean  to 
support  the  character  of  both,  your  honesty  should  be  so  chary 
of  your  beauty,  as  not  to  su&r  a  thins  so  fragile  to  entertain 
discourse,  or  to  be  parleyed  with.    The  lady,  'tis  true,  inter- 

grets  the  words  otherwise;  ^ving  them  the  turn  that  best  suited 
er  purpose:  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  our  author,  or 
more  necessary  to  the  craft  of  his  vocation,  than  so  to  shape  the 
phfBse  of  his  dialogue,  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  occasions 
of  the  succeeding  spiers.  Instead  of  «  your  honesty"  the 
qoartos  read ''  you.'* 

(13)  Jilaveiear<<^^oiir  prattlings;  God  hath  ghen  you  otte 
pace,  and  you  make  yourselves  another:  you  Jig,  you  amikp  you 
MpJi  For  jMrattUngs  the  quartos  read  paintings^  and  for  pace^ 
Jace.  The  author,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  probablywrote  boUi.  In 
support  of  the  reading  of  the  folios  Mr.  Douce  skys,  *<  it  has  not 
been  observed,  that  /up,  &c.  seems  to  refer  to  prattUngs,  as  ji^ 
and  anMe  do  to  pace."  Illustr.  II.  241.  That  the  reading  of 
the  quartos  was  no  unjust  representation  of  the  manners  of  the 
age;  which  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  our  author,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
contemporaries,  meant  here  to  satiriae,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
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disooime  of  ptintb^  and  Uncturiog  womeD^  4to.  1616.  An 
epigram,  prefixed  to  it,  is  addressed  <<  Ad  Nigelkan^  magis  ncft»» 
cundam  quam  verecundam,  summo  candore**  ^       ^  - 

(14)  To  a  nuntieiytgo]    This  part  of  Hamlet's  conduct  has  ...    '  ^   C  .  /  '  '^ 
been  frequently  charged  as  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  harsh  ,  / 

and  brutal.     It  has  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  groi^     /  ^ . 
naturally  and  necessarily  out  of  the  cruel  perplexity  of  his     ^  ^  '  •  ^ 

situation.    Certainly  it  was  not  so  felt  by  her  who  experienced 
it :  neither  does  a  disposition  to  such  a  carriage  and  conduct    .  *     /.        •  ' 
any  way  consist  with  nis  first  feeling,  when  here  he  discovers  ' 

her ;  for  his  language  then,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  not  recollecting  '      ^     . 
that  he  is  to  personate  madness,  ''  js  correct,  consonant  with 
his  soliloquy,  m  which  no  disguise  would  be  worn,  and  a  touch 
of  nature.*'    His  change  of  tone  was  then  an  act  of  recollection, 
and  was,  as  is  conceived,  persisted  in  as  an  act  oi necessity;  and  ^ 
that  tone  probably  heightened  from  the  very  circumstance  of    ' 
his  having  previously  tripped,  and  thence  under  a  stronger  con* 
viction  of  tnis  necessity.  ^      . 

Take  a  view  of  the  state  of  his  mind  and  his  situation  at  this*"         ^' 
period.    While  deeply  in  love  with  Ophelia,  to  whom,  by  letter        ^  -  ^, 

and  otherwise,  he  had  made  the  strongest  protestations  of  it,  ' 

his  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  ana  mvsterious  death  X    *     X     ^ 

of  his  father,  and  the  mysterious  and  scarcely  less  sudden  /^  ^r ''    <  ^       4  -  ^  ' 
marriaj^e  and  coronation  of  his  uncle  and  mother.    Agitated, 
and  with  his  faculties,  from  the  effect  of  disappointed  hope,      /^    '      ^^   r/^. 
suspicion,  and  fear,  almost  suspended,  he  sinks  into  despond*    ^    ^ 
ence,  and  grows  tired  of  life.    Presently,  by  the  preternatural  ^       « 

disclosure  made,  his  vengeance  also  is  roused.     Pledged  too    A  (  .    ( r^ 

to  the  execution  of  it,  and  beset  with  spies,  and  danger  and  /  ^  ^  ^  ^*'.  J 
difficulty  increasing  round  him,  he  becomes  more  ami  more 
indifierent  to  Ufe,  and  even  desirous  of  death.  In  this  distracted  /.  / 
and  desperate  state,  and  sworn  to  **  bend  every  corporal  agent," 
to  strike  that  blow  which  would  probably  recoil  upon  himself, 
an  object,  the  only  one  in  this  world  that  had  any  power  to  hold 
him  to  it,  is  thrown  in  his  way.    For  a  moment  ne  forgets  his  ' 

situation ;  but  recollection  presently  restores  it,  and,  as  a  neces^ .     .  ^  /     <     s     ^ 
sary  precaution,  dictates  the  course  he  pursues.  Yet  still,  in  spite 
of  himself,  we  find  him  touching,  again  and  again,  the  subject  r\ 

nearest  his  heart.   It  would  have  been  base  so  to  have  trifled    .  /^  ^  '    '  < 
with  her,  as  to  have  kept  alive  a  flame  which  he  was  assured 
must  soon  be  fiitally  extioffuished.  / 

We  fully  approve,  therefore,  of  the  feeling  of  a  distinguished  .  1 

modern  actor,  and  fiill  in  with  the  sentiment  of  a  writer  who 
witnessed  it.    He  says,  ^<  After  having  gone  to  the  extremity  pf  \ 

the  stage,  from  a  pang  of  parting  tenderness,  Mr.  Kean  came 
back  to  press  his  lips  to  Opheliirs  hand.  |t  had  an  electricsJ 
effect  on  the  house.  It  explained  the  character  at  once  (and 
such  as  Shakesoeare  meant  it)  as  one  of  disappointed  hope,  of 
bitter  regret,  of  affisction  suspended,  but  not  obliterated,  by  the 
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craelly  of  his  fate,  and  the  distracUoii  of  the  scene  around 
Urn." 

(15)  Tke  courtier's 9  soldier*Sf  scholar^  tye^  t<mgue,  adotc/.] 
Dr.  Flirmer  has  shewn,  that  the  collocation  of  words  in  exact 
correspondence  with  each  other,  was  not  insisted  upon  by  our 
author ;  and  that  even  Quintilian,  a  classical  and  critical  author, 
thought  such  scrupulous  arrangement  unnecessary,  though 
writing  in  prose. 

*'  Princes  are  the  glass,  the  school^  the  book, 

**  Where  subjects  eyes  do  learn,  do  read^  do  look.** 

Tarq.  and  Lucrece. 

And  in  Quintilian:  **  Multum  a^it  sexus,  stas,  conditio; 
ut  in  fieminisy  aenilmt,  pupiUis,  UberoSf  parentes,  conjugeSf  alii- 
gantibus." 

(16)  Thai  unmatch*d/brm  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstasy  .*]   That  matchless  form  of  blooming 

youth  mildewed  and  distracted.    *'  The  ^o^ur^  or  fashion,  or 
the  proportion  and  figure  of  the  whole  body.     Conformatio 
quseoam  et  figura  totius  oris  et  corporis,  ov/x/MT^ia.'*    Baret^s 
Alyearie,  fo.  1580. 
In  the  sense  of  the  entire  figure  it  is  used  in  Cymb.  V.  5.  I^ch. 

**  For  feature  laming 
<<  The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight  pight  Minerva." 

And  so  Mr.  Steevens  shews  it  was  used  by  Spenser. 

**  Thus  when  they  Ixad  the  witch  disrobed  quite, 

*'  And  all  her  filthy /ea/ure  open  thrown.'*  ¥.  Q.  B.  I.  c  8. 

*^  She  also  doft  her  heavy  habeijeon, 

<«  Which  the  fm feature  of  her  Umbs  did  hide."  lb.  UI.  Q. 

Blown  is  ripe,  out  of  the  bud.  Tor  feature  the  quartos  read 
itaturc.  Ecstasy  is  being  carried  out  of  oneself,  distraction, 
alienation  of  mind. 

**  Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  e'er  so  thrall'd/' 

III.  4.  HamL 
Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Gaw.  Dougl. 

**  In  ecstasy  she  stood,  and  mad  almaist." 

(17)  robustious  perriwig'pated  feUoai]  Boisterous  and  pomp* 
ous :  in  deportment  and  dress  making  a  fidse  and  extravagant 
show  of  passion.  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Every  Woman  in  her 
Humour,  1609:  **  — as  none  wear  hoods  but  monks  and  ladies, 
and  feathers  but  fore-horses,  &c.-^none  perrvnigs  but  players 
and  pictures." 


(18)  groundUsigs']    The  part  of  the  audience  that  answered 
to  our  upper  gallery* 
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Ben  Jonson  mentions  the^ositdKi^^  with  contempt :  **  The 
underatanding  gentlemen  or  the  ground  here."  And  in  The 
Cage  18  Alter*dy  I609 :  **  —  a  rude  barbarous  crew  that  have  no 
brains,  and  yet  grounded  judgements ;  they  will  hiss  any  thing 
that  mounts  above  their  grounded  capacities.'' 

<*  Be  your  stage-curtains  artificialiy  drawn,  and  so  covertly 
shrowdea  that  the  squint*eyed  groundling  may  not  peep  in?^** 
Lady  Alimony,  l65g. 

In  our  early  play-houses  the  pit  had  neither  floor  nor  benches. 

The  groundlings  in  its  primitive  signification,  means  a  fish 
which  sJways  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.    Stebvens. 

The  groundling  and  gallery  commoner  are  classed  together  in 
Decker's  Guls  Hornbook,  1609,  p.  27. 

» 
$ 

(19)  capable  of  nothing  but  tnemUeabk  dumb  9homs^  and  noHe] 
i.  e.  have  a  capacity  for  nothinff  out  dumb  shows ;  underitan4 
nothing  else.  So,  in  Hey  wood's  History  of  Women,  l624 : 
**  I  have  therein  imitated  our  historical  and  comical  poets,  that 
write  to  the  stage;  who,  lest  the  auditory  should  be  dulled 
with  serious  discourses,  in  every  act  present  some  zany,  with 
his  mimick  gesture,  to  breed  in  the  less  capable  mirth  and 
laughter."     Malone. 

These  are  shows  too  confusedly  conducted  to  Explain  them* 
selves. 

In  Heywood's  play  of  the  Four  Prentices  of  London,  1615, 
the  Presenter  says : 

**  I  must  entreat  your  patience  to  forbear 
**  While  we  do  feast  your  eye  and  starve  your  ear. 
**  For  in  dumb  sheros,  which,  were  they  writ  at  large, 
M  Would  ask  a  long  and  tedious  circumstance, 
**  Their  infant  fortunes  I  will  soon  express:'*  &c. 

Then  follow  the  dumb  shofw,  which  well  deserve  the  character 
Hamlet  has  already  given  of  this  species  of  entertainment,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage :  **  Enter  Tancred,  with 
Bella  Franca  richly  attired,  she  somewkai  affecting  Atm,  though 
die  makes  no  show  of  it,'*  Surely  this  may  oe  called  an  inesfpS" 
cable  dumb  show.    Stexvens. 

For  the  order  of  these  dumb  shews  Mr.  Steevens  refers  to 
Gascoigne  and  Kilwolmersh's  Jocasta,  1566. 

(W)  Termaganf]  Termqgaunt  (says  Dr.  Percy,  at  the  end 
of  K.  Estmere,  vol.  I.)  is  the  name  given  in  the  old  romances 
to  the  god  of  the  Sarazens;  in  which  he  is  constantly  linked 
with  Mahoundf  or  Mohammed*  Thus,  in  the  legend  of  Str 
Gut,  the  Soudan  swears : 

'*  So  helpe  me  Mahawne  of  might, 
*  **  And  Termagaunt,  my  God  so  bright/'    And 
**  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  ^^MXi  vaunt  * 
^'  Of  mightie  Mahound^  and  greate  Temu^auntJ^ 

Hall;  Sat.  I.    And 
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*<  -— —  let  whirlwinds  and  cooAjnion  teare 
'*  The  oetfter  of  our  state;  let  giants  reare 
**  Hill  upon  hill ;  let  westeme  TermagofU 
**  Shake  heaTen's  vaulu''    Marston,  Sat.  Vlf . 

Temu^ant  is  also  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  Fairy  Queen, 
and  by  Chaucer  in  The  Tale  of  Sir  Topas :  and  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  King  or  no  King,  as  follows:  **  This  would 
make  a  saint  swear  like  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  like  Termagant,** 
And  in  Massinger's  Picture : 

** a  hundred  thousand  Turks 

**  Assail'd  him^  every  one  a  Termagauni.**    Stektens. 

And  in  Bale's  Jets  of  English  Votaries : 

.  «  Grennyng  upon  her,  lyke  Temuigaunies  in  a  play,** 

KiTSON. 

*'  This  Saracen  deity  is  constantly  called  Tervagan  in  an  old 
romance  in  the  Bodleian  library  (and  Ritson  derives  it  from  ter 
and  x)agans,  the  action  of  turnme  three  times  round  in.  ancient 
magicu  incantations)  says  Tyrwhitt:  and  Ritson  quotes  Ariosto: 

**  Bestemmiando,  Macone*,  et  TVivigante** 

And  Mr.  Todd  adds  : 

*'  Invocando  Apollino,^  et  Trivigante, 
**  Brusantino^  Angelica,  Inamorata." 

1553.  c.  xxvii.  p.  107. 
.  **  And  Mahound  and  Termagant  come  against  us,  well  fight 
with  them.**  Hist,  of  the  Tryafi  of  Chevalry,  4to.  Lond.  printed 
by  Simon  Stafford* 

**  And  oftentimes  by  Termagant  and  Mahound  swore.*' 

F.  Q.  VI.  VII.  47.  Spens.  VII.  28. 
See  Ritson's  Metrical  Romances,  I.  260. 

(31)  •—  aut'herods  Herod]  The  character  of  Herod  in  the 
ancient  mysteries,  was  always  a  violent  one. 

See  the  Coventria  Ludus  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Vespasian 
D.  VIII : 

"  Now  I  regno  lyk  a  kyng  arrayd  ful  rych, 
^*  Rollyd  in  rynggs  and  robys  of  array, 
<*  Dukys  with  dentys  I  drive  into  the  dych; 
<*  My  dedys  be  full  dowty  demyd  be  day.'* 

Again^  in  The  Chester  Whiuun  Plays,  MS.  Harl.  1013 : 

"  I  kynge  of  kynges,  non  soe  keene, 
**  I  sovraigne  sir,  as  well  is  scene, 
<'  I  tyrant  that  maye  bouthe  take  and  teene 
*^  Castell,  tower,  and  towne ; 

"  I  welde  this  worlde  withouten  wene, 
<*  I  beate  all  those  unbuxome  beene ; 
**  I  drive  the  devills  alby  dene 
^'  Deep  in  hell  adowne. 

*  Maboiiiid. 
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**  For  I  am  kinge  of  all  mankinde,  * 

<<  I  byd,  I  beate,  I  lose,  I  bynde, 

**  I  master  the  moone ;  take  this  in  mynde 

**  That  I  am  most  of  mighte. 

**  I  !ame  the  greatest  above  degree* 
**  That  is,  that  was,  or  ever  shall  be ; 
**  The  somie  it  dare  not  shine  on  mc, 
**  And  1  byd  him  goe  downe. 

**  No  raine  to  fall  shall  now  be  free» 
<<  Nor  no  lorde  have  that  liberty 
^*  That  dare  abyde  and  I  byd  fleey^ 
**  But  I  shall  crake  his  crowne.'* 

See  The  Vintner's  Flay,  p.  G7. 

Chaucer,  describing  a  parish  clerk,  in  his  Miller^s  Tale^  says : 

'<  He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skaffold  high." 

The  parish  clerks  and  other  subordinate  ecclesiasticks  appear  to 
have  oeen  our  first  actors^  and  to  have  represented  their  cha- 
racters on  distinct  pulpits  or  scajfolds.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
\stage-directions  to  tne  27th  pageant  in  the  Coventry  collection 
Ulready  mentioned:  '*  What  tyme  that  processyon  is  entered 
into  y^  place,  and  the  Herowdys  taken  his  schafaUef  and  Annas 
and  Cayphas  their  tchqffaldyt^*  &c.    Steevens. 

**  Of  bewte  and  of  boldnes  I  her  evermore  the  belle, 
"  Of  majrn  and  of  myght  I  master  every  man ; 
*^  I  dynge  with  my  dowtiness  the  devyl  down  to  heUe, 
«  For  bothe  of  hevyn  and  of  earth  I  am  kynge  certayn.' 

Coventry's  Plays,  Cotton  MSS.  p.  92.    Malgne. 

And  in  The  Unluckie  Firmentie,  by  G.  Kyttes,  4to.  bl.  1.: 

<<  But  he  was  in  such  a  rage 
<<  As  one  that  shulde  on  a  stage  ■ 
••  The  part  of  Herode  playe."    Ritson. 
See  Deuce's  Ulustrat.  II.  241. 

(22)  in  your  allowance,  o^erooeigh  a  tohok  theatre  of  others^ 
By  your  admission  preponderate,  &c.  The  text  is  in  the  spelling 
of  the  quartos.  The  tolio  of  1^2  reads  orr-nooy.  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  imitated  this  passage  in  his 
Poetaster,  1601 : 

M I  will  try 

'*  If  trasedy  have  a  more  kind  aspect ; ' 
**  Her  £vours  in  my  next  I  will  pufsue ; 
<*  Where  if  I  prove  ihiepleaswre  out  ofone^ 
**  Ifkejudkkmi  be,  he  duM  be  alone 
«<  A  theatre  unto  me/* 

(28)  not  to  speak  it  frqfmdy,  that,  neither  having  accent  nor 
gmi^  &c.  &c.]    Entering  his  protest  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
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speak  profanely  by  saying,  that  there  could  be  anv  sudi  tfamg 
as  a  journeyman  Creator,  be  says-—**  the  voice  and  carriage  of 
these  execrable  mimics  is  so  unnatural,  so  Tile  a  copy  of  their 
original ;  that,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  I  have  thought  in  what 
they  exhibited,  from  the  sample  they  gave,  so  far  as  these  were 
specimens  of  their  workmanship,  that  Nature's  journeymen  had 
been  making  men;  inasmuch  as  such  as  these  could  not  have 
been  the  handywork  of  God."  But  prqfane  was  certainly  at 
that  time  very  generally  used  for  any  thing  gross,  licentious,  or 
indelicate.    See  Braban.  to  lago.    Othel.  I.  1. 

(24)  speak  no  mart  Acm  is  set  down  for  ihtm\ 

^ you,  sir,  are  incorrigible,  and 

M  Take  licence  to  yourself  to  add  unto 
*«  Your  parts,  your  own  free  fancy." 

Brome's  Antipodes,  1638. 

'*  —  That  is  a  way,  my  lord,  has  been  allow'd 

'*  On  elder  stages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter/'    lb. 

« ......  Yes,  in  the  days  of  Tarhon^  and  of  Kemnt^ 

**  Before  the  stage  was  purged  from  barbarism/    lb. 

Stowe  informs  us,  that  among  the  twelve  players  who  were  sworn 
the  queen's  servants  in  1583,  **  were  two  rare  men,  viz.  Thomas 
Wilson,  for  a  quick  delicate  refined  extemporaU  mtte;  and 
Richard  Tarleton,  for  a  wondrous  plentiful!,  pleasant  txtemporatt 
Witt.**    1615.  p.  697. 

**  —  I  absented  myself  from  all  plaies,  as  wanting  that  merrye 
Roscius  of  plaiers,  that  famosed  all  comedies  so  with  his  pleasant 
and  extemporaU  invention^*    Tarleton's  Newes  from  Purgatory. 

Stebvens. 

The  clown  very  often  addressed  the  audience  in  the  middle 
of  the  play,  and  entered  into  a  contest  of  raillery  and  sa)*casm 
with  such  of  the  audience  as  chose  to  engage  With  him.  It  is 
to  this  absurd  practice  that  Shakespeare  alludes.  See  Historical 
Account  of  our  Old  English  Theatres.    Malonb. 

^  (25)  some  quantity  ^barren  spectators']    Dull,  unapprehen- 
sive, unpregnant. 

**  Why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal.'* 

Tw.  N.  1. 5.  Malv. 

**  The  shallowest  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort.** 

Mids.  N.  Dr.  III.  2.  Puck. 
See  Tw.  N.  1. 3.  Maria. 

(26)  For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thu^ 
That  no  revenue  hastf  &c.J 

"  What  shalt  thou  expect, 
**  To  be  depender  on  a  thing  Uiat  leans  r' 

Cymb.  I.  6.  Queen. 
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(27)  Cwok  the  pregnant  htnga  of  ike  knee^ 

Where  ibnh  matfJaUofivJauningJ]  Kneel,  bend  the  pro- 
jection of  the  knee»  where  thriving  or  emolument  may  follovr 
sycophancy.  Pregnant  is  bowed,  swelled  out,  presenting  them* 
selves^  as  die  form  of  pregnant  animals. 

**  Hath  the  pregnant  instruments  of  wrath^ 
"  Prest  for  this  blow."    Pericl.  IV.  Chor. 

See  II.  2.  Polon.  &  Tw.  N.  II.  2.  Viola.  Faumng  is  the 
reading  of  the  quartos. 

(28)  Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  qfhtr  choice^ 
And  could  of  men  distinguish^  her  election 

Hath  seaVd  thee  for  herself^  Dear  is  oat  of  which  arises 
the  liveliest  interest.  Thus  <<  dear  concemings."  III.  4.  Haml. 
See  *<  dearest  foe."  I.  2.'  Haml.  Distinguish  of^  is  distinguish 
between^  or  discriminate.  Her  choice,  the  reading  of  our  text» 
instead  of  my,  that  of  the  folios,  is  from  the  quartos ;  which 
also  read  andf  punctuate 

**  And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 

"  S*  hath  seal'd/'  &c. 

'« 

(29)  Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  xoell  co-mingled]  In 
whom  the  passions  and  reason  bold  so  mixed  and  divided  a 
mastery  and  empire :  as  Antony  of  Brutus : 

**  The  elements  so  mix^d  in  him.*'    Jul.  Cses.  V.  l.    And 

**  Proportioned,  as  one's  heart  would  wish  a  man." 

Rom.  &  Jul.  HI.  5.  Cap. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  four 
humours,  desire  and  confidence  were  seated  in  the  blood,  and 
Judgment  in  the  phlegm,  and  the  due  mixture  of  the  humours 
made  a  perfect  character. 

(80)  In  My  hearths  core]  Ckeur,  Fr.  my  very  heart ;  its  in* 
most  folds.  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Chapman  U.  VI.  *'  Fed  upon 
the  cofre  of  his  sad  bosom."  **  'Of  io^  ncvniwr"  is  the  orig. 
▼.208. 

(81)  danmed  gkosf] 

**  What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  lake, 
*•  Or  gttOeful  spright:*    F.  Q.  I.  II.  32. 


(32)  As  Vulcan*s  stithe]     Stithe  is  to  be  pronoui^ced  as  a 
dissyllable.    It  is  writlen  stithy  in  the  quartos.    The  folio  of     /' 
1632  reads  stith.    The  words  stithy,  stithe,  and  stithy  were  the     ^'     -^'^ '  ^  ^  -  ^ 
same,  and  used  indiffisrently  to  express  either  the  iron  used  to 
work  upon,  or  the  workshop;  though  in  later  times  itiih  has       -      , 
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been  confined  to  the  sense  of  **  anvil/I  and  $iUfy  to  that  of  **  the 
ibop"  Baret,  in  his  Alvearie,  fo.  1580t  writes  stUkie^'BnA  refers 
to  aoYile,  which  he  renders  **  Inciis,  omwuv,  without  bellowes, 
.  aavils,  and  thtUetf  sans  enclomes  et  soufflets."  In  Arth.  Gold- 
ing^s  Jul.  Solinus,  4to.  1587,  ^^»  64;  shfihts  is  his  translation  of 
nicudibus :  and  such  must  be  the  sense  of  the  verb  in  our 
author.    Tr.  &  Cress.  IV«  5. 

«<  Now,  by  the /brge  that  iiitkied  Mars's  helm/*  Hector. 
The  word  itself  was  written  any  way.  Huloet  has  stiik.  Junhis, 
Skinner,  Holyoke,  Littleton^  have  diik^.  The  Promptuar. 
parvulor.  **  S^tke,  incus."  fThe  Ortus  Vocabulor.  •*  Inens,  an 
anvelde  or  ttedym**  1514. 

..  (83)  JIOK  pUytd  oHce  in  the  unieoersUVi  you  say  f]  It  should 
seem  from  the  following  passage  in  Vice  Chancellor  Hatcher^s 
Letters  to  Lord  Burghley,  on  June  21,  1580,  that  the  common 
players  were  likewise  occasionally  admitted  to  perform  there : 
*^  Whereas  it  has  pleased  your  honour  to  recommend  my  lorde 
of  Oxenford  his  players,  that  they  might  show  their  cunning 
in  several  plays  already  practised  by  'em  before  the  Queen's 
mqesty"— (denied  on  account  of  the  pestilence  and  com* 
mencement :)  **  of  late  we  denied  the  like  to  the  Right  Honour* 
able  the  Loid  of  Leicester/his  servants,**    Farmer. 

As  far  as  this  extract  goes,  no  more  is  shewn,  than  that 
uppHcatiam  of  this  sort  were  occasionally  made  by  great  men,  who 
had  retainers  of  this  description,  to  the  Universities ;  but  there 
were  most  probably  groimds,  and  those  founded  upon  their  ideas 
of  academical  disapune,  that  disposed  their  governors  always  to 
find  reasons  for  rejectine  them. 

Mr.  Malone  adds,  **  the  practice  of  acting  Latin  plays  in  the 
universities  qf  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  very  ancient,  and  con- 
tinued to  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  were  per- 
formed occasionally  for  the  entertainment  of  princes  and  other 
great  personaffes ;  and  regularly  at  Christmas,  at  which  time  a 
Lord  qfmurtue  was  appointed  at  Oxford  to  regulate  the  exhi- 
bitions, and  a  similar  officer  with  the  title  of  Imperaior  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  most  celebrated  actors  at  Cambridge  were  the 
students  of  St.  John's  and  King's  collies:  at  Oxford  those  of 
Christ-Church.  In  the  hall  of  that  college  a  Latin  comedy 
called  Marcus  Geminus,  and  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Progoe,  were 
performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  tear  1566 ;  iand  in 
1564»  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Dido  was  played,  before  her  majesty 
when  she  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  exhibition 
was  in  the  body  or  nave  of  the  chapel  of  King*s  college,  which  was 
lighted  by  the  royal  guards,  each  of  whom  bore  a  staif-torch  in 
his  hand.  See  Peck's  Desider.  Cur.  p.  36,  n.  x.  The  actors 
of  this  piece  were  all  of  that  colleee.  Tne  author  of  the  tragedy, 
who  in  the  Latin  account  of  this'  royal  visit,  in  the  Museum* 
[MSS.  Baker,  7037,  p.  208,1  is  said  to  have  been  R^alk 
Colkgu  oUm  sodus,  was,  I  befievCj  John  Rightwise,  who  was 
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elected  a  fellow  of  King'«  college,  in  1507,  and  according  to 
Anthony  Wood,  "  made  the  tragedy  of  Dido  out  of  Virgil,  and 
acted  the  same  with  the  scholars  of  his  school  [St.  Paul's,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  master  in  1522,]  before  Cardinal  Wol* 
sey,  with  great  applause."  In  1583  the  same  play  was  performed 
at  Oxford,  in  Christ-Church  hall,  before  Albertus  de  Alasco,  a 
Polish  prince  Palatine,  as  was  William  Gager's  Latin  comedy, 
entitled  Rivales.  On  Elizabeth's  second  visit 'to  Oxford,  in 
1592,  a  few  years  before  the  writing  of  the  present  play,  she 
was  entertained  on  the  24th  and  26th  of  September,  with  the 
representation  of  the  last^nentioned  play,  and  another  Latin 
comedy,  called  Bellum  Grammatkale,^* 

The  frequent  notices  of  exhibitions  of  this  sort  by  the  students 
themselves,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  of 
any  such  having  been  allowed  by  common  players,  together  wiUi 
the  academical  principle  alluded  to,  seem  very  strongly  to 
negative  the  probability  of  stace  plays  having  been  performed 
in  the  universitfts  by  professed  actors. 

(34)  /  did  enact  Julius  Casar:  I  uhis  killed  Vthe  Capiiol]  A 
Latin  play  on  the  subject  of  Caesar's  death  was  peru^rmed  at 
Christ^Church  in  Oxford,  in  1582 ;  and  several  years  before,  a 
Latin  play  on  the  same  subject,  written  by  Jacques  Grevin,  was 
acted  m  the  college  of  Beauvais,  at  Paris. 

The  notion  that  Julius  Caesar  was  killed  in  the  Ciqpitol  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Chaucer : 

**  .This  Julius  to  the  capitoHe  wente 

•<  Upon  a  day  as  he  was  wont  to  gon,. 

^  And  in  the  capitolie  anon  him  hente 

'*  This  false  Brutus,  and  his  other  soon, 

^  And  sticked  him  with  bodekins  anon 

<<  With  many  a  wound,"  &c.    The  Monkes  Tale. 

,  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  Vol.  II.  p.  31.    Ma  lone. 

(35)  //  tooi  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  w  ci^ital  a  ealf  there'] 
In  each  instance  of  this  play  upon  words,  we  have  earlier 
examples.  For  the  first  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Harrington's  Meta- 
morpnosis  of  Ajax,  J  596.  **  O  brave-minded  Brutus  !  but  this 
I  must  truly  say,  they  were  two  brutish  parts  both  of  him  and 
Tou ;  one  to  kin  his  son  for  treason,  the  other  to  kill  his  father 
m  treason/'  And  the  other  we  have  in  an  early  period  of  the 
Roman  stage.  **  Capiii  fraudem  capUaUm  htnc  creas.''  Plant. 
Mil.  Glories.  11. 3.  Palestrio. 

(36)  they  stay  upon  your  patience]  Await  your  slowest  and 
tardiest. convenience.  **  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  uponpyour 
leisure.*'    1. 3.  Banq. 

(37)  at  Ophelia's  feet.]  To  lie  at  the  feet  of  a  mistress 
during  any  dramatick  representation,  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon act  of  gallantry.    So,  in  B.  and  FL  Queen  of  Corinth. 


,  ^  Ushera  her  to  her  coach,  Uet  at  herfgei 
^*  At  iolemn  mmquet^  apjdauding  what  she  laaghi  at." 

**  To  lie  along  in  ladies  lappes^ 

Gascoigne's  Green  Knight's  %lc.    Stkevkns. 

J 38)  2fay^  then  let  the  devil  toear  Nack^Jbr  PB  have  a  suit  of 
es."]  **  Nay  then,  if  dead  so  Ions;,  af^r  so  distant  a  period^ 
let  the  devil  (let  my  uncle,  he  perhaps  would  have  it  under« 
stood)  wear  mourning,  for  1*11  have  (for  I  am  not  of  their 
colour  and  fashion)  a  rich  and  superb  suit;  and  such  sables 
were :  *'  though  this,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  is  said  under  an 
equivoque:  for  sables  are  a  dress  of  a  denomination  and  cast 
that  conveys  the  idea  of  gloom  and  mourning,  and  in  IV.  7. 
King,  it  is  coupled  with  *'  weeds,"  and  is  said  to  '*  import  grave- 
ness/'  It  was  spoken,  to  the  ear  at  least,  wildly,  and  was  so  far 
meant  to  be  confused :  as  very  many  equivoques  neither  are,  or 
are  meant  to  be  understood  by  the  many.  <<  A  knavish  speech 
sleeps  in  a  fool's  ear.'*  'Twas  masquing,  'twas  disguise  in  part : 
but  '*  there  was  method  in  it:'*  and  that  it  could  not  be  called 
strictly  und  properly  incoherent,  the  very  next  passage^  and  its 
plain  connexion  with  it,  abundantly  shews. 
Dr.  Farmer  quotes  Massinger's  Old  Law : 

*'  A  cunning  ffrief, 
**  That's  only  faced  with  sables  for  a  show, 
'*  But  gawdy-hearted." 

That  they  were  the  appendages  of  splendor  and  magnificence 
Mr.  Malone  proves  by  the  statute  of  apparel,  24  Heniy  VIII. 
c.  13,  (article /urref,)  in  which  it  is  ordained,  that  none  under 
the  degree  of  an  earl  may  use  sables. 

Bishop  says  in  his  Bwssoms^  1^77»  speaking  of  the  extrava* 
gance  of  those  times,  that  a  thousand  aucates  were  sometimes 
given  for  **  a  face  of  sables** 

•«  Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  counsellor  of  state,  in 
a  flat  cap,  with  his  trunk-hose,  and  a  hobby-horse  doak,  and 
yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet  gown  trimm'd  with  sablesV*  Jon* 
son's  Discoveries. 

Florio,  in  his  Italian  Dictionary^  1598,  thus  explains  ztbiUm,* 
<'  The  rich  furre  called  sables."— 5a^/»r  is  the  skin  of  the  sable 
martin.  See  Cotgrave's  French  Diet*  \6\\  t  **  Sebilltne  martre 
sebel.  The  sable  martin;  the  beast  whose  skinne  we  call 
sables.*'     Ma  lone. 

(39)  The  hobby  horsel  This  character,  that  figured  as  a  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  May-games  and  Morris-dances,  the  rustic  sports 
of  our  earlier  ancestors,  was,  after  the  reformation,  banished 
from  the  stage  and  the  village  greeii  by  our  purer  and  sourer 
reformers.    See  L.  L.  L.  III.  1.    Moth. 

-  (40)  The  dumb  shew  enters']    It  has  been  insisted,  that  this 
dumb  shew  ought  at  all  times  to  have  been  omitted  in  repre- 
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ientation ;  or  that  the  interlude  itself  might  hare  been  spaied ; 
as  the  shew,  containing  every  circumstance  of  the  murder, 
must  have  operated  upon  the  lting*s  feelings  with  full  as  much 
effect  as  the  dialogue* 

But,  since  the  usage  of  the  time  warranted,  and^  as  it  should 
seem,  even  demanded  it,  should  we  not  rather  say,  how  could  it 
have  been  omitted  ?  Hamlet,  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  ob« 
served,  intent  upon  '<  catching  .the  conscience,  of  the  kmg," 
would  naturaUv  wish  that  his  *'  mouse-trap*'  should  be  doubly 
set ;  and  could  ^ever  be  supposed  willing  to  relinquish  any  one 
of  those  engines,  the  use  of  which  custom  had  authorised. 
For  the  one,  the  dumb  shew,  ^^*  the  groundlings'*  would  be 
sure  to  clamour:  and  under  the  impression  that  dialogue  might 
be  more  poignant  and  strike  deeper,  our  author,  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  interlude,  has  made  the  king  take  alarm  at  the  subject 
being  brought  forward  in  plain  terms,  and  express  his  apprehen- 
sion of  ^'  offence  in  that  amiment,"  of  which  he  was  already  in 
possession;  and  at  thi^  in  met  he  *'  blenches.** 

Instead  of  etUerSf  the  modem  editors  read  with  the  quartos 
Jbllaws. 

(41)  Micking  mallecho]  A  skulking,  roguish,  aim  at  mis- 
chief. Mychem  or  stden  pryvely.  Promp.  parv.  See  I.  H.  IV. 
Falst.  II.  4.  In  Minshieu's  Spanish  Diet.  I6l7,  malhecho  is  ren- 
dered malefactum :  and  we  are  informed,  that  maihedio  is  com- 
pounded of  iRo/,  bad,  and  hechof  the  past  participle  ofhacer,  to 
do;  and  may  be  literally  rendered  mudted. 

(42)  Bdiht]    Perchance,  peradventure.    Mr.  Tooke  says, 
*'  lAfkkc  in  Danish,  and  lycha  in  Swedish,  mean  iuck^  i.  e. 
dtance,  hazard,  hap,  fortune^  adventure.'*    Divers,  of  Purley. , 
1.484. 

(43)  Posy  of  a  nf^I\  When  this  word  in  this  sense,  that  of 
a  small  extract  or  bunch,  was  first  so  spelt,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
say.  We  so  find  it  again  in  M.  of  V.  Grat.  V.  I.  and,  such  was 
the  use  of  earlier  times.  In  Sir  Thos.  Hoby's  Courtyer,  &a 
amonest  his  chief  qualities  is  enumerated  **  to  have  in  triumphes 
comelie  armour,  liveries  of  sight!  ie  and  meerie  colours  wyth 
wittie  poems  and  pleasant  divises."  4to.  156l.  ad  finem.  The 
words  are  certainly  the  same. 

(44)  Phcehus*  cart]  Car.  **  A  cart  or  a  charret.  Currus. 
Plaustrum."  WhittintoniLucubrationes,  4to.  1527.  Mr.  Steevens 
cites  Ch.  Knight's  Tale,  Tyrwhitt,  v.  2024. 

''  The  blissful  Phoebus  bricht, 
**  The  lamp  of  joy,  the  heavens  gemme  of  licht, 
**  The  ffolden  coiW,  and  the  ethereal  King/' 
K.  James's  Reules  and  Cautelis  of  Scottis  Poesie,  1564. 
See  •'  Carr:*  Tw.  N.  II.  5.  Fabian  ;  and  Tyrwhitt's  Chauc. 
V.  2024. 
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(45)  otbei  ground]    The  globe  of  the  earth.  ' 
«<  Sometimes  diTerted,  their  poor  balli  are  tied 
«<  To  th^  orbed  earth/'    Lover's  Complaint. 

(46)  borrowed  sheen]     Sheen  is  shine  or  lustre.    Mr.  Todd 
refers  to  the  Comicall  Htstorie  of  Alphonsus,  by  R.G.  1599 : 

«<  Thrise  ten  times  Phoebus  with  his  golden  beames 
**  Hath  compassed  the  circle  of  the  side, 
«<  Thrise  ten  times  Ceres  hath  her  workemen  hir'di 
«  And  fild  her  bames  with  frutefull  crops  of  come, 
<'  Since  first  in  priesthood  I  did  lead  my  life." 

(47)  nothing  mmf]     After  must  we  here  find  in  the  quartos, 
**  For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love," 

without  any  corresponding  line  in  rhyme :  and  the  next  line 

runs : 

**  And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity." 

(48)  And  as  my  hoe  u  siz'd  my  fear  i$  «o]  Cleopatra  ex- 
presses herself  much  in  the  same  manner^  with  regard  to  her 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Antony  : 

«< .  our  mtf  of  sorrow, 

<<  Proporiion*d  to  our  eause,  must  be  as  great 

«  As  that  which  makes  it."    Thkobald. 

(49)  My  operant  fHywersthehJunOiom  leave  to  do]  My  active 
energies,  or  niculty  c^  exertion,  cease  to  perform  their  offices. 
Instead  of  their^  the  reading  of  the  <)uartos,  the  folios  have  my. 
Mr.  Steevens  says,  operant  is  used  m  Timon  of  Athens  as  an 
epithet  to  poison:  and  quotes  Heywood's  Royal  King  and 
Loyal  Subject,  163/: 

**  I.     ■  may  my  operant  parts 
**  Each  one  forget  their  office ! " 

(50)  The  iuitances]  The  inducements,  importunities.  The 
verb  seems  to  be  used  much  in  this  sense  in  W.  T.'s  Discourse 
of  Eternitie,  4to.  Oxford,  l(i33,  p.  33.  "  Nay  oftentimes  wee 
instance  God  for  such  graces  as  we  are  loath  to  obtaine :  like 
Saint  Augustine,  who  prayed  for  continency,  but  not  yet.** 

(51)  Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory ; 

Of  violent  birth,  bnt  poor  validity]  The  resolutions  we 
form  are  dependant  upon  the  feeling  and  impression  of  an  hour 
that  is  gone,  and  a  thing  past.  Their  conception  and  origin  is 
violent  and  passionate ;  but  their  progress  and  dose  of  little 
vigour  or  efficiency.  With  something  of  a  similar  thought  we 
have  a  similar  phraseology,  in  I.  H.  Iv«  V.  4.  as  Mr.  Steevens 

points  out. 

**  But  thought's  the  slave  tflife^ 
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(53)  Tketiolentx  qftithfr  grirf  or  joy 

Their,  awn  enactures  toUh  themselves  destroy]  Either^ 
and  other f  the  reading  of  the  folios,  were  the  same  words :  and 
we  conceive  it  to  be  the  accuracy  of  modem  times  that  dis- 
covers the  difference  between  enactors  and  enactures :  it  would 
not  have  been  discernible  by  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  day; 

(53)  An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope]  May  an  an- 
choret or  hermit's  fare  or  lot  be  the  point  or  goal  of  my  utmost 
expectations !  We  have  followed  the  modern  editors ;  but  for 
on  the  quartos  read  and.  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  this  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  word  ^anchoret  is  very  ancient.  I  find  it  in  the  Ro^ 
mance  of  Robert  the  Devil,  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde :  *'  We. 
haue  robbed  and  killed  nonnes,  holy  auMcerSf  preestes,  cicrkes,** 
inc.-  Again:  *'  the  fox^  will  be  an  otmArer,  for  he  begynneth  to 
preche." 

And  it  occurs  in  Hall's  Satires,  l602,  p.  18. 

(54)  TronicaUjf]  Figuratively,  by  a  turn  we  give  things. 
f'  We  use  tne  word  mouton,  tfaiat  is,  sheepe,  trtwiealfy,  not  so 
much  to  sienifie  a  sot,  as  a  simple  soule^  wno  suffers  himself  to 
be  led  by  tne  nose,  as  we  say."  R.  C.*s  Stephens*s  Apology 
for  Heroidotus,  fo,  16O89  p.  26. 

(55)  The  image  of  a  murder']  The  lively  pourtraiture,  or  re* 
presentation,  as  well  in  picture  as  in  sculpture.  "  No  counter- 
feit, but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  lite  indeed."  I.  H.  IV. 
Falst.  V.  4.  **  Image  of  that  horror.''  Lear,  last  sc.  and  Vi  21 
Haml. 

^56)  Boftisid]  I  believe  Battitta  is  never  used  singly  by  the 
Italians,  bemg  uniformly  compounded  with  Giinn  {for  Giovanni,) 
and  meaning  of  course^  John  the  Baptist.  Ritson.  Signior  6ap« 
tbta  is  a  character  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

(Jij)  I  could  mterpret,  &c.]    In  Tim.  the  Poet  says, 

**  To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret.*'    I.  l. 

•  Mr.  Steevens  adds,  **  this  refers  to  the  inteipreter,  who 
formerly  sat  on  the  sti^e  at  all  motions  or  puppet-shawst  and  in* 
terpreted  to  the  audience. 

*'  O  excellent  motion  I  O  exceeding  puppet  I 
*«  Now  will  he  interpret  for  her."    Two  G.  of  V. 

Again,  in  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  1621 :  <«  — It  was  I 
that  penned  the  moral  of  Man's  wit,  the  dialogue  of  Dives,  and 
for  seven  yearfi*  space  was  absolute  interpreter  of  the  puppets'' 

(58)  So  you  mistake  [your"]  husbands']  Firom  the  quartos  the 
modem  editors  add  **  your  husbands.''  Acting  upon  an  ill  or 
laUe  principle,  you.  neither  rightly  or  wisely  take  them.    Dr. 
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Farmer  instances  Baiiholomeir  Fur:  <<  Tour  tme  trick,  tual, 
must  be  to  be  ever  busie,  and  mistake  away  the  bottles  and  cans, 
before  thej  be  half  drunk  oC*  Ursula.  And  Mr*  SteereM-t 
<«  —To  mistake  six  torches  from  the  chandry,  and  gire  them 
one."*    Jonson's  Masque  of  Augurs. 

kgiiti^  in  Questions  of  Profitable  and  Pleasant  Concemings, 
&c.  1594 :  **  Better  I  were  now  and  then  to  suffer  his  remisse 
noiher  to  mitiake  a  quarter  or  two  of  come,  to  buy  the  knnve  a 
coat  withy"  he 

(59)  and  a  foftit  tffeaAien^  if  the  rest  of  my  fortwues  turn 
TwrJc\  Turn  Turk  is  turn  topsev-turrey,  undergo  a  total  and 
ruinous  change.  We  have  the  phrase  in  Much  ado,  &c.  IIL  4. 
Marg.  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  1614.  **  This 
it  is  to  **  turn  Turk/*  from  an  absolute  and  most  completesenA 
tleman,  to  a  most  idtsurd,  ridiculous,  and  fond  lover.*'  **  Forest 
of  feathers**  is  a  numberless  supply  of  that  indispensable  artide 
of  stage  dress. 

(60)  Provincial  roses'}  Provendalf  praoen^^  provincialf  are 
the  same  words.  Mr.  Warton  thinks  roses  of  Ptvvencef  formerly 
much  cultivated, are  here  meant;  but  Mr.  Douce  says,  *'  Aere 
IS  no  evidence  to  shew  that  Profotnce  was  ever  remarkable  for  its 
roses ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  Pnmns^  in  La  Basse  Brief 
about  forty  miles  from  Paris,  was  very  celebrated  for  their 
growth :  of  which  the  best  cataplasms  are  said  to  have  been 
made.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  imported  from  Syria.  It 
is  probably  this  kmd,  which,  in  our  old  herbals,  is  called  the 
Great  Holland  or  Province  rose.^    Illustrat.  II.  S47. 

Johnson  observes,  when  shoe-strinjgs  were  worn,  they  were 
covered,  where  they  met  in  the  middle,  by  a  ribband,  gathered 
in  the  form  of  a  rose.    So,in  an  old  song : 

**  Gil-de-Roy  was  a  bonny  boy, 
*^  Had  roies  tull  his  sJlooii.'' 

« 

(61)  Razed  skotsy  Race^  rase,  and  rase,  are  the  same  word, 
as  mve  nearly  is :  and  signify,  as  may  be  seen  in  Cotgrave  and 
Minsnieu,  to  streak  or  stnpe,  to  dash,  or  obliterate.  ^ 

It  means  here  daskedy  i.  e.  with  cuts  and  openings,  says  Mr. 
Steevens,  who  quotes  ^tubbs's  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  1595. 
I*  Raxed,  carved,  cttt,  and  stitched.*'  He  adds,  that  Qulwer, 
in  his  Artificial  Changeling,  speaks  of  plants  who  pink  and 
rasse  their  satten,  damask,  and  Duretto  skins.  The  word,  diou^h 
difierently  spelt^  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  signification  m 
Markham*s  Country  Farm,  p.  585 :  *'  —baking  all  (i.  e,  wnfer 
cakes)  together  between  two  irons,  having  within  them  many 
raced  and  checkered  draughts  after  the  manner  of  snmll  squares.^ 

(62)  a  arjf  efflU^fers\  A  chorus,  a  set,  company }  and  it  is 
used  in  other  occupations.  Of  hounds  we  have  a  cry  in  M.  N. 
Dr.  IV.  I.  Thes.  and  of  heU-hounds  in  Par.  Lost,  IL  654.    We 


have  a  crie  of  cm  m  Coriol.  HI.  3.  Coriol.  ahd  of  citizens,  IV. 
6,  Menen.;  and  from  Decker's  strange  Horse-race,  ]6l3^  Mr. 
Malone  instances  a  cry  of  seffMBiits.  The  quartos  read  **  a 
city." 

(63)  Hor.  Haifa  share. 

.  Ham.  A  vohole  one^  /.]  The  actors  in  our  author's  time 
had  not  annual  salaries  as  at  present.  The  whole  receij^ts  of 
each  theatre  were  divided  into  shares,  of  which  the  proprietors 
of  the  theatre,  or  hausc'keepers,  as  they  were  called,  had  somei 
and  each  actor  had  one  or  more  shares,  or  part  of  a  share,  ac- 
cording  to  his  merit.    See  my  Account  of  the  Ancient  Theatres. 

Maloni. 
**  I  would  I  were  a  player,  and  could  act 
'*  As  many  parts  as  came  upon  a  stage : 
<<  And  in  my  braine  could  make  a  fuU  compact 
**  Of  all  that  passeth  betwixt  youth  and  ase, 
*<  That  I  might  hsLveJive  shares  in  every  play.*' 

I  womd  and  yet  I  would  not,  4to.  l6l4,  Stanz.  74. 

««  A  whole  one,  /,•'  is, «  say  I.'* 

,  (64)  O  Damon  dear']  Hamlet  calls  Horatio  by  this  name, 
ia  allusion  to  the  celebrated  friendship  between  Damon  and 
Pifthias.  A  play  on  this  subject  was'  written  by  Richard  Ed* 
Wards,  and  published  in  1582.    Stebvbns. 

-  The  friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias  is  also  enlarged  upon 
in  a  book  that  was  probably  very  popular  in  Shakspeare*s  youth, 
Sir  Thomas  Eliot's  Govemour,  1553.    Malone. 

* 

(65)  il  ifT^,  vfry— Paiocke]  Mr.  Pope  substituted  ^aco^; 
which  if  most  probably  no  more  than  the  ipodern  speDinff,  arid 
doubtless  the  meaning  of  the  old  word.  As  he  began,  Hamlet 
closes  in  mere  playfiuness ;  as  if  he  let  the  rhyme  run,  though 
not  in  the  identical  term,  he  calls  the  kins  an  ass :  for  such,  as 
Dr.  Farmer  says,  was  the  proverbial  use  of  Peacock.  *^  A  pea^ 
cocke  foole."  Gascoigne's  Weeds.  **  Circe's  witches  tume  vain 
fflorious  fooles  into  asses,  ffluttonous  fooles  into  swine,  pleasant 
looles  into  apes,  proud  fooles  into  peacocksj**  2*^ixon*s  straunge 
Foot*post,  4to.  I6l3,  signat.  B^  3. 

(66)  diUempered]  Discomposed.  **  The  Lacedemonian  am- 
bassador another  day  in  the  aftemoone,  finding  the  Persian 
king  at  a  rere  banquet,  and  to  have  taken  the  wme  somewhat 
plentifully,  turned  back  againe,  saying,  there  is  no  houre  to  deala 
with  a  man  so  distempered  by  surfet."  Puttenliam*s  Arte  of 
Poesie,  4to.  1589,  P*  ^^*  ''  It  proceeded  upon  surfet  and  dis» 
temper  in  his  diet,"  lb.  242.  And  he  presently.uses  the  term  in 
a  large  sense  to  Rosencr. 

(67)  hf  theit  pkkth^  &c.]  By  these  hands  t  the  phrase  is 
tsken  from  ouf  church  catechism,  where  the  catechumen,  in  his 
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duly  to  htt  nekhbour,  is  taught  to  keep  his  hands  from  piMng 
amstetiHng.    Whallby. 

.  «♦  P^er  or  Ijrtell  thefe/*  Promptuar.  parvulor.  "  Furtificus. 
a  picktr  or  privie  stealer.**  Biblioth.  £liot«.  fo.  1559.  **  A 
great  pvker  makes  a  profer  to  a  stronge  thefe«  Furax  gradum 
mcit  ad  insigoem  latronem.*'  Vulgaria  Hormanni.  4to.  ia30» 
signat.  iiii.  3,  b.  **  After  whiche  sorte  of  bourdyng  our  feloe 
myndyng  to  signiiie  that  Cicero  was  a  bryber  and  a  previe  theef, 
in  stede  of  TuUius  called  hym  Tollius  (for  tollere  is  to  take 
awaye)  as  theeves  and  pickers  dooe  take  awaye  by  embesleyng.*' 
Nic.  UdalKs  Erasmus's  Apopthe^m»  l2mo.  \5A2,  fo.  323. 
**  We  say  that  a  theft  or  pickerie  is  done  with  a  good  ^race, 
when  the  cautels  and  subtilities  of  thieves  and  thieving  is  well 
observed.'*  G.  North's  Philbert's  Philosopher  of  the  Court, 
16mo.  1575,  p.  g5,  **  Every  extortioner,  every  picker ^  every 
robber.*'    Bamabe  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  4to.  16169  p.  4. 


(68)  Of  the  reorder: — let  me  see  onc^^To  nnihdraw 
^oti]  The  two  royal  emissaries  at  first  only  request  that  the 
prince  would  "  vouchsafe  them  a  word ;"  and  they  then  ac« 
quaint  him  with  the  kine's  rage,  and  the  queen,  his  mother's, 
command  to  visit  her.  They  thcn^  by  a  tvavtW  of  the  handy  or 
some  such  signalf  as  the  exclamation  of  Hamlet  denotes,  intimate, 
that  he  should  remove  to  some  more  retired  quarter.  Although 
aware  that  the  above,  their  only  proper  business,  could  not  re- 
quire any  private  communication,  he  at  first,  in  gentle  expostu- 
lation, reproaches  them ;  but  presently  recollecting  their  insidi- 
ous aims,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time,  as  an  indignity,  the  free- 
dom taken  in  thus  beckoning  him  to  withdraw,  he  in  a  moment 
asaames  a  different  tone ;  and,  with  the  most  galling  sneer  and 
interrogatory,  beapa  upon  them  tha  utmost  contempt  and  con- 
tumely, 

(6g)  recover  the  wini  rf  me)    Get  on  the  blind  side.    Mr. 
Steavena  cites  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  MS, 

<«  I  Is  that  next  i 

'*  Why,  then,  I  have  your  ladyship  in  the  mnd*\ 

And  Mr.  Henderson,  Churchyard's  Worthiness  of  Wales : 

,  <<  Their  cunning  can  with  craft  so  doke  a  troeth, 
*^  That  hardly  we  shall  have  them  in  the  toindCf 
«*  To  smell  them  forth  or  yet  their  fineness  finde.*^ 

Recover  appears  to  be  used  by  our  author  much  as  recuperare 
is  in  Latin,  to  gain  or  reach. 

'*  The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  ofi^> 
**  If  we  rec&oer  that,  we're  sure  enough." 

TwoG.ofV.Egl.V,K 

(70)  Though  ffou  can  firet  me,  jroa  camnot  play  upon  m€\    **  A 
Jret  is  a  stop^  or  key,  of  a  musical  instrument.    Here  is,  there-* 
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fore,  a  play  upon  the  words.  Xbough  yon  can  fret,  'stop,  or 
▼ex,  you  caaAot  play  or  impose  upon  me/*  Douce^s  lUustcat. 
II.  250. 

,  (71)  i^hen  wiO  I  come  to  my  mother  ky  and  6y]  Then  will  I 
assent  to  your  request,  as  yours  is  assentation  to  every  thing  I 

«y. 


(72)  TAem^cAiiigf  ftine^ii^/,  vAcficAttrcAyarcb^atmi] 

"  Nom  it  it  ike  time  afni^ 

**  That  the  graves  all  gaping  unde.** 

M.  N.  Dr.  V,  2.  Puck. 

(73)  And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day]  Shocking,  horrid. 
The  quartos  read 

**  Such  business  as  the  bitter  day.*' 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Watts*s  Logick.  '<  Bitter  is  an  equi- 
▼ocal  word ;  there  is  bitter  wormwood,  there  are  bitter  words, 
there  are  bitter  enemies,  and  a  bitter  cold  morning.*' 

'*  Bitter  sky,"  we  may  add,  is  the  language  of  Araiens's  song 
in  As  you,  &c.  II.  7. ;  and  we  have  had  **  bitter  cold,"  1. 1.  Fran. 

(74)  speak  daggers']  Benedict  says  of  Beatrice,  *'  she  speaks 
poniards/*  M.  mo,  &c.  IL  1.  Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  Re- 
turn from  Parnassus,  1606.  **  '^h^  ^^^  pestilent  feUows,  they 
speak  nothing  but  bodkins.**    And  Fhiutus's  Aulularia,  II.  1. 

'^  Mb.  Quia  mihi  misero  cerebrum  excutiunt  , 
*^  Tua  dicta,  soror :  lapides  loquerisJ* 

(75)  shent]  Rebuked.  **  Shenden  or  blamen."  Culpo. 
Promptuar.  parvulor.  Mr.  Steevens  cites  The  Coxcomb  of  B. 
and  fi.  '*  We  shall  be  sheni  soundly.''  Chaucer  gives  the  noun 
T.  13836. 

*'  God  shilde  his  corps  from  shonde;** 

which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  interprets  <*  harme  or  injury  ;*V  and  in  the 
Persones  Tale  shendskjp,  which  he  interprets,  *'  ruin,  punish* 
ment."    8vo.  1778,  Hi.  l64. 

(76)  Hatard  so  near  ns,  as  doth  hourly  grow 

Out  of  his  Innacies]  The  king  had  proposed  this  scheme 
immediately  after  Hamlet's  interview  with  Ophelia,  at  the  close 
o£  the  last  scene.  Instead  of  lunacies,  the  quartos  read  brotos  .* 
i.e.  springs  out  of,  or  shows  itself  in,' the  lowering  and  threaten* 
ing  "aspect  he  wears. 

(77)  May  one  be  pardon* d,  and  retain  the  offence]  That,  for 
the  possession  of  which  the  offence  was  committed.  Mr.  M. 
Mason  points  out,  in  Phibster,  the  King,  who  had  usurped  his 
crown,  praying  for  forgiveness. 
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«<  —..^  But  how  can  I 
«*  Look  to  behcard  of  godf,  that  nott  be  just. 
Praying  upon  the  ground  I  bold  bj  wrong  V 


u 


Iffff 


(78)  grossly,  JuU  of  bread]  Unpnrf^,  sarfeit-crammed. 
M>.  Miuone  savsy  the  uncommon  expresnonfJkU  rf  brtadf  our 
poet  borrowed  from  the  sacred  writings :  *'  Behold,  this  was 
the  iniqoity  of  thy  sister  Sodom ;  pride,  fukess  o^  breads  and 
abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her  aqd  in  her  daughters,  neither 
did  she  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  poor  and  needy/'  EzeUei, 
XTi.  49. 

(79)  Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  nusf  kick  at  heaoea: 
And  thai  his  soul  tnay  be  as  damned,  andbladk^ 

As  hell,  u>hereto  it  goes.']  How  much,  and  how  jlisdy 
soerer  modem  feelings  may  revolt  at  the  exhibition  of  this  re» 
finement  of  revenge,  the  playwright  here  had,  it  is  conceive^  a 
fiill  justification  in  the  opinions  fuid  practiee  of  the  age  in  which 
be  hved.  That  it  was  without  foundation  in  religion  or  mondst 
or  just  and  regulated  feeling,  will  admit  of  no  doubt :  but  who* 
ther  it  is  a  faithful  picture  of  human  nature  in  a  barbarous  age 
would  be  the  true  question  to  be  made*  With  our  ruder 
northern  ancestors,  revenge,  tn  general,  was,  in  earlier  times, 
delivered  down  in  families  as  a  duty ;  and  the  more  refined  and 
exquisite  it  was,  so  much  the  more  honourable  was  it  though 
to  the  relation  and  the  dan:  and  not  only  is  that  charaiter  or 
jeainre  qfii,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  to  be  fbund  in  every 
book  tfaiat  in  these  times  applies  to  the  subject;  but  there  are 
hardly  anj  of  those  commentators  upon  Shakespeare  who  ex- 
claim agmnst  it,  that  have  Hot  produced  instances  of  it  from  dl 
descriptions  of  authors.  Neither  can  it  b^  denied,  that  it  was  a 
sentiment  brought  upon  the  stage  by  subsequent  tragedians  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  next  century;  and  Shakespeare  b^ 
here  in  some  sort  laid  a  cround  for  the  introduction  of  if,  by 
making  the  king  himself,  ttie  object  of  this  horrid  purpose,  pro* 
daim,  (IV.  70  **  Reven^  should  have  no  bounds  r  and  thoufth 
it  is  in  one  instance,  withdrawn  by  Othello,  he  repeatedly  m* 
sists  upon  this  idea. 

To  the  instances  produced,  many  might  be  added.  We  shaQ 
give  one  from  a  very  popular  prose  work  of  that  day,  and  which . 
has  much  of  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare ;  and  only  mention 
one  other  play  in  which  it  repeatedly  occurs,  because  that  play 
is  a  work  of  considenble  merit,  the  Revenjger's  Tragedies  4to. 
ifiOG.  Hie  instance  is  from  R.  C.  H.  St^hens*s  Apolory  for 
-Herodotus,  fo.  1608,  p.  J  43.  ''An  Italian,  having  noupshed 
malice  and  rancour  in  his  mbd  for  the  space  of  ten  vears  tpsei* 
ther,  dissembling  all  the  while  to  be  friends  with  his  fo,  as  ne 
was  walking  on  a  time  with  him  in  a  hf  place,  came  bdund  him 
and  threw  him  dowse,  and  holding  ms  durar  to  his  thioate, 
told  him,  that»  if  he  would  not  renounce  liod,  be  would  Idll 
him.    The  man,  being  at  first  very  loth  to  commit  so  iipniUe  a 


sinoe^  yet  ia  the  end  veeMed  to  do  il,  ndier  than  to  Iom  his 
life,  and  to  rmoimeed  both  Ood  «id  the  SeintB,  and  all  the 
Kyrielle  (as  thej  tpake  in  those  dayes)  whereupon  the  wicked 
wretch*  having  his  desire^  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger,  which 
he  held  to  his  throate,  and  afterward  bragged  that  he  had  taken 
the  kindliest  and  the  bravest  reveuge  m  his  enemie  that  ever 
nan  did,  m  thai  he  had  destroyed  iltsi  hotk  body  and  wuk.** 

The  same  fiend-like  disposition  Mr.  Steevens  says  is  shown  in 
Vlltoria  Corombona,  i di2 : 


« 


to  have  poison'd 


**  The  handle  of  his  racket.    O,  that^  that  I— 
**  That  while  he  had  been  bandyins  at  tennis, 
**  He  might  have  sworn  himself  to  hell,  and  struck 
*'  His  ml  into  the  hazard  I" 

And  in  the  Honest  Lawyer,  1610: 

*'  I  then  should  strike  his  body  with  his  wul, 
<'  And  sink  them  both  together.** 

And  upon  her  husband  Emilia  poors  imprecations  bitter  as 
these: 

"  May  his  pernicious  soul 
«  Rot,  half  a  grain  a  day/*    Othel.  V.  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  produces  an  example  from  Heywood's  Silver 
Age,  I6l3«  of  another  phrase  in  Uie  text. 

^  Whose  heels^  tripped  tip,  kictd  against  theffmameni.'* 

Mr.  Malone  cites  Machin*s  Dumb  Knight,  1633 : 

'*  Nay,  be  but  natient»  smooth  your  brow  a  little, 
^  And  yon  shaU  take  them  as  they  clip  each  other; 
'*  Even  in  the  height  of  sm ;  then  damn  them  botb» 
**  And  let  them  sink  beSore  they  ask  God  pardon, 
**  That  ^our  revenge  lasjy  stretch  tmto  their  soulsJ'* 

Mr.  Reed  adds,  and  refers  to  the  Turkish  Spy,  HI.  243»  I 
think  it  not  improbable,  that  when  Shakspeare  pnt  this  horrid 
sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  he  might  have  recollected 
the  following  story :  **  One  of  these  monsters  meeting  his  enemie 
unarmed,  threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he  denied  not  Ood,  his  power, 
and  essential  properties,  vis.  his  mercy,  suffirance,  &c.  the  which, 
when  the  other,  desiring  life,  pronounced  with  great  horror, 
kneeling  upon  his  knees;  the  bravo  cried  out,  nowe  will  I  kUl 
Uy  hwfy  and  souk,  and  at  that  instant  thrust  him  through  with 
his  rapier.''  Brief  Discourse  of  the  Spannh  State,  with  a 
Dialogue  annexed,  intitled  Plulobasilis,  4to.  1590,  p.  24. 

And  Mr.  M.  Mason :  <<  this  speech  of  Hamlet's,  as  Johnson 
observes,  is  horrid  indeed;  yet  some  moral  may  be  extracted 
from  it,  as  all  his  subsequent  calamities  were  owing  to  thi^ 
san^e  refinement  of  revenge/' 

Tnis  principle,  wMch  the  notions  of  our  untutored  ancestora 
seemed  almost  to  tanctify,  (eee  Salisbury's  «*  hxAf  vow,"  K. 
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John.  IV.  3.)  Was,  firom  the  hold  it  hUd  opiMi  public  opitfioD,  r^* 
sorted  to  as  anr  engine*  in  the  minds  of  the  aiidienoe  of  suflieienft 
force  to  jusUfy  tbit  delfty  of  Hamlet  in  the  execution  of  hi^ 

gurpose,  which  was  necessary  to  enable  our  author  to  carry  on 
is  drama  through  this  and  the  succeeding  act. 

(80)  Polonius  hides  kime(f]  The  concealment  of  Polonius 
in  the  Queen's  chamber,  during  the  conversation  between 
Hamlet  and  his  mother,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  were 
sugeested  by  the  following  passase  in  The  l^tory  of  Hamblet, 
bU  L  sig.  i)  li  *'  The  counseUour  entered  secretly  into  the 
queene's  chamber,  and  there  hid  hitniel/h  behinde  the  arraSf  and 
long  before  the  ^ueene  and  Hamlet  came  thither ;  who  being 
craltie  and  pollitique,  as  soone  as'hee  was  within  the  chamber, 
doubting  some  treason,  and  fearing  if  he  should  speake  severely 
and  wisely  to  his  mother,  touchmg  his  secret  practises,  bee 
should  be  understood,  and  by  that  means  intercepted,  used  his 
ordinary  manner  of  dissimulation,  and  b^gan  to  come  [r.  cikwd] 
like  a  cocke,  beating  with  his  arms  (in  such  manner  as  cockes 
use  to. strike  with  their  wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the  cham- 
ber ;  whereby  feeling  somethmg  stirring  under  them,  be  cried, 
a  rat^  a  rat,  and  presently  drawmg  his  sworde,  thrust  it  into  the 
hangings;  which  done ;  pulled  the  counsellour  (half-deade)  out 
by  the  heeles,  made  an  ende  of  killing  him;  and,  being  slaine, 
cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he-caused  to  be  boyled^  and  ihen 
cast  it  into  an  open  vault  or  privie."    Malomb. 

(81)  As  kill  a  king]  Hamlet  mieht  have  thrown  out  this  as 
he  employed  the  play  against  the  King,  to  '*  catch  the  con- 
science'* of  his  mother;  but  neither  in  this  severe  attack  upon 
her,  or  any  where  else,  though  he  might  harbour  some  sv^- 
cion,  does  he  bring  any  direct  charge  of  the  murder  of  his  father 
against  his  mother.  Want  of  decency,  of  feeling,  and  the  capa* 
city  of  appretiating  or  weighing  com^rative  merit,  are  his  points; 
or,  at  most,  conjugal  infidelity.  Neither  in  the  eschibition  of  the 
mock  tragedy,  in  whic)i,  purposely  perhaps,  the  question  is 
raised,  whether  a  woman  ever  married  a  second  husband  w|)o  had 
not  murdered  her  first,  does  she  appear  to  have  any  way 
''blenched"  at  the  suggestion;  and  the  old  Hvstory,  from 
which  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  play  are  just  shown  to  have 
been  taken,  as  Mr.  Malone  points  out,  expressly  negatives  this 
imputation. 

**  I  know  well,  my  Sonne,  that  I  have  done  thee  great  wrong 
in  marryinff  with  Fengon,  the  cruel  tyrant  and  murtherer  of  thy 
&ther,  ana  my  loyal  spouse;  but  when  thou  shalt  consider  tibe 
small  means  of  resistance,. and  the  treason  of  the  palace,  with 
the  little  cause  of  confidence  we  are  to  expect,  or  hope  for,  of 
the  courtiers,  all  wrought  to  his  will ;  as  also  the  power  he  made 
ready  if  I  should  have  refused  to  like  him;  Uiou  woiddst  rather 
excuse,  than  accuse  me  of  lasdvjousness  or  inconstancy,  much 
less  olfer  me  that  wrong  to  suspect  that  ever  %  mother  Geruth 


Mee  cantMed  to  tie  death  and  muriher  rf  hei^  kutband:  swearing 
unto  thee  by  the  majestie  of  the  goda,  that  if  it  hadlayne  in  me 
to  have  resisted  the  tyrant,  althoogh  it  had  beene  with  thelosse 
of  my  blood,  veat  and  of  my  life,  I  woold  surely  have  saved  the 
life  of  my  lord  and  husbandl*'    sig.  D  4^ 

(82)  JfU  be  made  ofpeneiraUe  ttt^] 

"  I  am  not  made  ofstonef 
**  But  peaetrabk  to  your  kind  entreaties*** 

R.  III.  Gloster,  III.  j\ 


(83)  Takes  off  the  roie 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  hoe^ 
And  makes  a  blister  there']  Takes  the  clear  tint  from  th^ 
brow  of  unspotted,  untainted  innocence.  Whether  *'  the  rose" 
here  means  only  the  **  roeeate  hue/*  as  Mr.  Malone  con- 
ceives, or  has  any  distant  allusion,  as  Mr.  Steevens  would  inti- 
ibate,  to  the  fiEishion  recorded  in  Spenser's  calendar  of  crowns 
of  flowers  <<  worn  of  paramours,"  Mr.  Malone  very  properly  in* 
MSts;  that  that  part  of  die  fordiead,  which  is  situated  oetween 
the  eyebrows,  was  considered  by  our  poet  as  the  seat  of  i^no« 
cenee  and  modesty. 

*'  brands  the  harlot 
Ev'n  here,  between  the  choMte  and  unsmirched  hraw 
Of  my  true  mother.**    IV.  5.  Laert. 

And  most  certainly  **  true  or  honest  as  the  skin  between  one's 
brows*'  was>  and  is  a  proverbial  ezwession  $  is  frequent  in  our 
author,  and  is  found  in  the  London  Prodigal^  l605. 

*^  As  time  as  the  skin  between  any  man's  brows." 
Mr.  Steevens  has  shewn  a  similar  figurative  use  of  the  rose. 

**  Brave  sprked  gentles,  on  whose  comelyyron^ 
The  rofC'  of  favour  sits  majesticalL" 

Prefixed  to  the  Whipper  of  the  Satyre  his  Pennance  in  a  White 
Sbeet,  1601. 

• 

(84)  Thai  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index]  That  is 
introduced  with  such  formality,  and  so  strong  an  appeal. 

In  early  topography,  indexes^  called  tables  of  contents,  or  a 
sort  of  bul^of  fare,  were  genenUy  prefixed  to  books.  Tliis  ap- 
pears IB  several  paurts  of  our  author. 

**  An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  historv,**  &c. 

Othel.  II.  7.  lago. 

**  And  in  such  indexes^  although  small  pricks 

To  their  subsequent  volumes.**    Tr.  and  Cr.  1. 3.  Nestoc 


.  (65)  Look  hertf  uponJhis* picture,  and  on  this']  Mr.  MaI6ne 
tellt  us,  that  ma  print  prefixed  to  Rowe's  edit*  of  17Q9,  the  two 
royal  portiaita  ane  exhibited  as  half  lengths,  hnag^g  in  die 
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oueea^t  dttel.  Tlwre  ctti  be  little  dovbt  Ibet  matck  vat  the 
ninuture  of  the  ttege  in  our  autlior*«  dej,  end  ihat  the  rcepeo- 
five  portraiu  were  pmnted  out  by  the  finger  in  reprenentatioD! 
end  nich,  probebly,  continued  to  be  the  course  down  to  the 
death  of  E^tterton.  In  modern  practice  miniatures  are  pro* 
duced  from  the  neck  and  pocket.  The  **  pictures  in  little*'  of 
that  age,  of  which,  in  common  with  his  contemporatieSy  our  aa« 
thor  ap^ks  in  II.  a.  (Hand,  to  Rosencr.)  might  have  been  as 
oommodiously  used  for  this  purpose  as  modem  miniatures ;  but 
by  this  process  the  audience  are  not  permitted  to  judge  of  what 
they  hear,  to  nudce  any  estimate  of  the  comparative  defects  and 
excellencies  even  of  the  features :  and  as  to  the  **  station'*  or 
imposing  attitude, ''  the  combination  and  the  form,'*  it  is  impos- 
sSile,  in  so  confined  a  space,  that  these  could  be  preaented  to 
each  other ;  that  of  these,  even  the  parties  themselves  should  be 
ld)le  to  form  any  adequate  idea. 

(86)  The  caunterfdt  pr^entmeiU'}  Picture^  or  mimic  repre* 
senution.  ''  Portia's  cminkrfeU^'  M.  of  V.  Bassan.  IIL  a. 
^<  lliere  never  was  cowmterfat  of  passion  came  so  near  ihel^  of 
passion/'  M.  ado,  Ac  u.  3.  Leon.  Mr.  Steeveos  observes, 
that  we  meet  with  several  of  the  ideas  found  here  in  much  the 
same  terms  in  Marston's  Insatiate  Countess,  1613. 

'<  A  donative  he  hath  of  every  God; 
Apollo  gave  him  lochs^  Javc  his  high  Jhmt^** 

'    (ajr)  A  station  Uke  the  herald  Mercury^ 

Neuhkghted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hiB]  Station  is  man* 
ner  of  standing,  L  e.  attitude.  ^  A  gait,  a  itate^*  L.  L.  L.  IV. 
8.  Biron. 

''How  this  ^oce 
Speaks  his  own  ftamdn^.**    Tim.  L  I.  Poet. 

**  Her  motion  and  her  Haiicn  are  as  one/* 

Ant.  and  CI.  Ill*  8.  MeM. 

For  heaven^kiisif^  hOt,  see  Tr.  and  Cr.  lY.  5.  tllyss.  and 
PericL  1. 4.  Cleon. 

(88)  Andhatten  on  this  moor]  Feed  rankly.  From  bat,  in- 
crease, we  have  haitent  battk,  haitOl,  to  ieed  and  to  grow  fat. 
Batten  occurs  in  Lyddas,  v.  39,  and  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Cluid. 
Tiberius  Nero,  1O07. 

<<  And  for  milk 
I  battened  was  with  blood,"  Ac 

In  the  F.  Q.  VI.  VIII.  38.  Spenser  writes, 

*'  For  sleepe,  they  sayd,  would  make  her  battU  better." 

M  But  if  the  earth,  thus  ordered,  swelleth  or  retcheth  out,  tien 
is  it  a  sure  notc(i.that  the  same  is  a  baUellmad  fittgiwad.*' 
SetUcVs  iSardeoer's  U^iintfa,  4to«  1580.  p. «. 
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In  Baret'to  Alvearie,  Fo»  1580.  we  iam»  ^  batOe  and  fertile." 
Istuni  ec  fenx.  Baitknesi.  abundance,  finiitfulneti.  Ubertat, 
fertilitas. 

We  have  the  adjectiTe  *<  baiful  pastures'*  in  Thomas's  His- 
tonre  of  Italjey  1549»  P*  1*  mid  it  occurs  throughout  Drayton  $ 
and  in  Whitiintoni  Lucubrationes,  4tQ«  1527,  **  Batwl^  or 
latte.  Pinguis." 

Mr.  T<Md  says,  that  Cotgrave,  in  his  old  French  Dictionary, 
writes,  <•  to  battle,  or  get  flesh ;"  and  adds,  **  to  battlct  as  schd- 
lers  doe  in  Oxford*  Estre  debteur  au  coUege  pour  sesvivres.** 
Spens.  Vn.  52. 

(BQ)  The  hey*day  qf  the  bbod]  HM  (fay  is  Johnson's  ex- 
planation of  hey-day ;  and  in  the  M,  ofV.  we  have, 

**  Thou  expend'st  such  kigh^day  wit  in  praising  him." 

II.  9*  Portia. 

It  must  mean  the  meridian  glow*  Mr.  Stevens  cites,  *Tu 
fUy  ihe*s  a  vAore^  l633.  Must  the  hejf^datf  of  your  luxuiy  be 
fea  up  to  a  surfeit? 

(go)  Sense,  sure^  j/ou  havef 

EUecoMytm  not  have  motion']  Motion  is  simply  the 
fiiculty  of  moving.  Seme  is  sensation,  feeling,  apprehension ; 
much  as  it  is  used  just  above,  ''  That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark 
i^gainst  eensep**  where  it  means  **  all  feeling."  .  Or,  as  in  Cymb. 

<*  Remain  thou  here  (puttbg  on  a  ring) 
While  senee  can  keep  it  on*' '    I.  %  Posthum. 

(91)  Nor  eeue  to  ecetaey  was  n^er  so  thraWd, 

Bdit  it  reserved,  5ec1  Nor  was  understanding  ever  s/o 
debased  or  mastered  by  a  pbrenay  so  ex^vagant,  as  not  to  have 
Tes^rfsdt  Ac. 

(92)  ^.— «i  hoodman-blind]    BlindfnanVbuff. 

«  Why  should  I  plaj  9t  hootknanMrndf 

Wise  Wom.  of  Hogsden,  l6SS. 

And  in  Two  Lamentable  Tragedies  in  One,  5cc«  lOoi : 

**  Pick  out  men's  eyes,  and  tell  them  that^s  the  sport 
<<  Of  hood-man  blind:*    Stuvxms. 

(93)  If  thou  can*st  mutine]  RebeL  MuUneers  are,  V.  i: 
HaniL,  called  mutines:  and  ror  the  veibj  Mr.  Malone  cites 
KnuU^'s  Histoiy  of  the  Turh^  1003 :  «<  The  Janisariee— be- 
came wonderfuUy  discontented,  and  began  to  m^me  in  diverse 
places  of  the  dtie.'^   Mai.oxx. 

(94)  AndreasampandenwiS] 

^'Whemnmmb  dieta«dteM'«  abused' 

■'  Ven.  an4  M9t^   Mamvi. 


(95y  In  the  rank  meat  ^ati  eDMamed  M]  In  the  fikhj 
«tew  of  grossly  fed  indulgence. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto,  l6ll»  is  iacetiuoiUy  though  in  an- 
other we  have  imeewud:  Neither  is  the  word  in  the  text,  or 
ieam,  to  be  found  in  any  such  sense  as  that  of  the  text  in  our 
early  lexicographers,  or  Minshieu ;  though  Mr.  Todd»  in'  com- 
menting upon 

<<  And  bounteous  Trent^  that  in  himself  caieemt 
Both' thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry  streams," 

F.  Q.  IV.  XI.  35,  thinks  it  probably  derived  from  ensementer^ 
old  Fr.  to  furnish  with  seed.  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  interpreted 
the  word  greasy :  but  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  his  dictionary 
in  this,  or  the  word  seatk  in  any,  sense.  Mrs.  Page,  however, 
apeakinff  of  the  knight,  uses  greoiily  in  this  sense.  M.  W.  of  W. 
II.  Land  see  **  greasily,''  L.L.  L.  IV.  1.  Maria. 
Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  third  of  Four  Plays  in  One : 

**  His  leachery  tiiieaiii*il  upon  him.**    B.  and  R. 

In  The  Book  of  Hawkyog,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date,  we  are  told  that 
**  JBmaayme  of  a  hauke  is  the  greet** 

In  Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  B.  II. 
ch.  ii.  p.  238,  we  are  told  that  *'  Enseame  is  the  purging  of  a 
hawk  from  her  glut  and  grease.''  From  the  next  page  m  the 
same  work,  we  learn  that  the  glut  is  '*  a  slimy  substance  in  the 
belly  of  the  hawk." 

He  adds,  in  some  places  it  means  hogs'  lard,  in  others,  the 
grease  or  oil  with  which  clothiers  besmear  their  wool  to  make  it 
dr^w  out  in  spinning.  Mr.  Henley  says,  in  the  West  of  England 
the  inside  Jot  of  a  goose,  when  dissolved  bjy  heat,  is  callel  its 
Meam  ;  and  Shakspeare  has  used  the  word  m  the  same  sense  in 
Tr.  eiA  Cr. 

'<  — — —  shall  the  proud  lord, 

'<  That  bastes  hb  arrogance  with  hb  own  eeam.*'  II.  3* 


(aS)  A  vice  ^Ui^s]    This  character,  which  Mn  Douoe  aaj 

iniustrat.  U.  351)  *'  belonged  to  the  old  moralities,**  is  said, 
Ir. 


Warton,  as  introduced  here,  to  mean  <*  a  fantastic  and 
fiictitious  image  of  majesty,  a  mere  puppet  of  royalty." 

^  And  on  your  stall  a  puppet  with  a  vice." 

B.  Jonson'iB  Alchymist,  1. 8* 
And  see  II.  H.  IV.  Falst.  HI.  0. 

(97)  ^«V 

Ofihredi  andnatches]    This  is  said,  pursuing  die  idea  of 

the  we  of  kings.    The  vice  was  dressed  as  a  fool,  m  a  ooat  of 

party-coloured  patches. '  Johnsov. 

(go)  lapi^d  in  time  and  passion']    That,  having  suffiered  time 
to  sfyp  and  passion  to  coolf  lets  go,  &c.    Johksov.  ' 

<<  For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear/'    TV,  N.  HI.  8.  Antonio. 
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(99)  Gmeeit]  The  wandering  of  imagination ;  fond .  and 
idle  tanciea  and  conceptiona  j  as  in  IV.  5. 

**  Conceit  upon  her  father.**    King. 

And  Lear,  IV,  0. 

**  And  yet  I  know  not  hpw  conceii  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life.*'    Edgar. 
And  Pericles,  III.  1. 

•*  Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die."    Lychor. 

(100)  your  bedded  AtftV,  A^«  fi/i  til  excrements. 

Start  up,  and  stand  on  emQ  Bedded  is  sntoothed,  laid 
down,  as  in  bed.  With  respect  to  escrement,  such  is  every  thing, 
that  is  an  excretcencCf  or  is  extruded  i  as  the  hair,  nails,  feathers, 
faeces. 

**  Nor  force  thee  bite  thy  finger's  excrhnentV 
Commend.  Verses  to  Root  Nevile's  Poor  Scholar,  1662. 

And  Mr.  Whalley  instances,  in  Iz.  Walton's  Complete  Angler, 
c.  1.  **  the  several  kinds  of  fowl  by  which  his  curious  palate  is' 
pleased  by  day,  and  which,  with  their  very  excrements,  afibrd 
him  a  soft  lodging  at  night." 

**  Hairiness  is  a  signe  {wXeir^  «^r7w|xa7o^  Aristot.)  of  the 
abundance  of  excrements.**  Ferrana's  IRpwlofjMfim,  l2mo.  1640b 
p.  143.  But  as  hair,  being  the  subject,  cannot  well  be  likened 
to  itself,  Mr.  Seymour  says,  *'  the  idea  is  coarser  than  Pope  in- 
terprets it,  who  merely  says,  **  the  hairs  are  excrementitious.^'* 
It  IS  that  of  vermin,  generated  in  filth  and  putrefiiction." 

'<  Start  up,  and  stand  on  end,"  the  reading  of  the  folios,  we 
must  refer  to  the  same  principle  as  that  of ''  scope  of  these  arti- 
des  ailowJ'*    I.  i.  King.    The  quartos  read  starts  and  stands. 

( 101)  Preaching  to  stones  would  make  ihem  eapablel  **  Their 
passions  then  so  swelling  in  them,  they  would  nave  made  an- 
ititors  of  stones,  rather  than."     Arouiia,  lib.  v.    Stbbvbns. 

CapMe  is  intelligent,  apt  to  conceive.  S^e  L.  L,  L.  IV.  2. 
Holof. 

(102)  Convert  my  stem  effects:  then  tohat  I  have  to  do 

Wi&  want  true  cotour]    Change  the  nature  of  my  fell 
purposes,  ends,  or  what  I  mean  to  efiect:  as  in  IV.  3. 

<'  Conjuring  to  that  effect 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet,"    King. 

And  make  those  purposes  lose  their  proper  character :  but  the 
expression  somewhat  resembles  that  of  tae  Queen,  just  before, 
•«  WiU  leave  their  tinct:* 

9 

(103)  T4t«  iff  ^Ae  v«iy  coinage  g^yottr  brfun : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 

Is  very  cunning  in] 

**  Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brainU/orgeries.*' 

Kape  of  Lucrece. 
See  Ophelia,  III.  i.    Malonk. 
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(104)  Ain  andjSbm  the  titerDHi  jAor] 

<'  That  <ib'iif  the  Tioe  o*the  top."    M.  for  M.  II.  ±  Itab. 

(105)  CHr6]    Benii  and  truehU.  Fr.  covrfter. 

'<  Then  I  cowrUd  on  my  knees."    PiAce  Plowman. 

Stebvxns. 

(106)  TkainumiierfeuiimnfWho  all  sense  ddth  eta 

^\  ^^  .^  Of  habits  devfl,  ft  oa; e/  yet  in  this]    That  monster,  cus- 

'   /  tom,  who  devomrs  all  sense,  all  just  and  correct  idling  [being 

^  also][  the  evU  genius  of  [our]  propensities  or  habits,  is,  never- 

'  '  ^  '  '  theless,  in  this  particular,  a  good  angel. 

Though  mucn  in  our  author's  manner,  the  folios  do  not  seem 

*i    ;  ^     ^^  to  us  to  have  omitted  any  thing  that  could  better  have  been 

^  spared. 

^  "  J_  "  (107)  And  maister  the  devil}    Sothe  quarto,  l6ll.    Tliat  of 

'  ,  1604  rc»ds  either. 

(106)  To  puMtne  with  this,  and  tkii  with  me. 

That  I  must  be  their  sctmrge  and  fmmster']    Ponish  me 

with  this,  with  the  reproach  pf  this  act,  and  punish  this  *f  rash, 

intruding  fool  and  knave'*  with,  or  by  me;  that  I  must  be  [cf 

hesven,  i.  e.  of  die  gods]  their  scourge  and  mioisler,  histrument 

.  , ., ,^    and  agent.    The  turn  of  the  speech  of  Constance  in  K.  John 

'  ,i       has  much  resemblance  to  the  pmsent. 

<<  He  is  not  only  planed  for  ^er  tin ; 
but  Ood  hath  nmde  her  sin  and  tier  the  plq;ue 
On  this  removed  issu^,  plagued  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  he^  sin,  his  injury 
Her  iqury,  &c.    U.  1. 

(109)  Let  the  hl<mt  king]  Surfeit-swoln.  Blunt,  the  reading 
of  the  roKos,  may  be  interpreted  "  rude,  coarse  :*'  but  as  point- 
ing  at  the  king*s  intemperance,  which  Hamlet  was  at  all  ttmes 
fond  of  bringing  into  notice,  the  adoption  of  the  reading  of  the 
text  from  the  quarto  is  probably  no  morf  than  the  correction 
of  a  misprint. 

(no)  Us  mouse]    Jlfouie  was  on6e  a  term  of  endearmtot. 

So  Burton's'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1682,  p.527 :  *'  — plea- 
sant names  may  be  invented,  btrd^  mouecf  lamb,  pus,  pigeon,*'  &c. 
Steevsns. 

It  is  found  m  A  New  and  Merry  Interlude,  called  the  Trial 
of  Treasure,  1567: 

'^  My  mouse,  my  nobs,  my  cony  sweete; 

**  My  hope  and  joye,  my  whole  ddi^.1   MaloM. 

<<  My  mo^  of  virtue.*'    Tw.  Night.  1. 5.  Clown  to  Olivia. 

(Ill)  Reechy  kisses]  Rankly  steaininff.  Reeeh  k  another 
readmg  of  reek,  steam :  words  ending  in  c,  having  also  another 
ending  in  C&,  or  ge.    InCorioL  wehSvethe^'rmiy  neckofa 
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wench/'  IL  l«  Bnit.  and  **  reefy  thanks'*  in  a  vault, 
Rom.  and  Jul.  IV.  i.  JuL 

(112)  That  I  euentiaUy  am  not  in  madnesSf 

Bui  mad  in  craft]  The  reader  wiU  be  pleased  to  see  Dr. 
Fanner's  extract  from  the  old  quarto  Historie  of  Hamblet,  of 
which  he  had  a  fragment  only  in  his  possession  : — **  It  was  not 
without  cause,  and  just  occasion,  that  my  gestures,  countenances, 
and  words,  seeme  to  proceed  from  a  madman,  and  that  I  desire 
to  haue  all  men  esteeme  mee  wholly  depriued  of  sense  and  rea^ 
sonable  understanding,  bycause  I  am  well  assured,  that  he  that 
hath  made  no  conscience  to  kill  his  owne  brother,  (accustomed 
to  murthers,  and  allured  with  desire  of  gouemement  without 
controll  in  his  treasons)  will  not  spare  to  saue  himselfe  with  the 
like  crueltle,  in  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  loyas  of  his  brother, 
by  him  massacred ;  and  therefore  it  is  better  for  me  to  fayne  mad* 
nesse,  then  to  use  my  right  sences  as  nature  hath  bestowed'them 
upon  me.  The  bright  shinine  deames  thereof  I  am  forced  to 
hide  vnder  this  shiuiow  of  dissimulation,  as  the  siin  doth  hir 
beams  under  some  great  ^loud,  when  the  wether  in  summer-time 
ouercasteth :  the  face  of  a  madman  serueth  to  couer  my  gallant 
countenance,  and  the  gestures  of  a  fool  are  fit  for  me,  to  the  end 
that,  guiding  myself  wisely  therein,  I  may  preserue  my  life  for 
the  Danes  and  the  memory  of  my  late  deceased  father ;  for  that 
the  desire  of  reuengjng  his  death  is  so  ingraven  in  my  heart,  that 
if  I  dye  not  shortly,  I  nope  to  take  such  and  so  great  Tenffeance, 
tlia#  uiese  countryes  shall  for  euer  speake  thereof.  Neueruelesse 
I  must  inay  the  time,  meanes  and  occasion,  lest  by  making  ouer- 
great  hast,  I  be  now  the  cause  of  mine  own  sodaine  mine  and 
puerthrow,  and  by  that  meanes  end,  before  I  beginne  to  effect,  my 
hearts  desire:  he  that  hath  to  doe  with  a  wicked,  disloyal!, 
cniell,  and  discourteous  man,  must  vse  craft,  and  politike  inuen- 
tipns,  such  as  a  fine  witte  can  best  imagine,  not  to  discover  his 
interprise ;  for  seeing  that  by  force  I  cannot  efiect  my  desire, 
reason  alloweth  me  by  dissimulation,  subtiltie,  and  secret  prac- 
tises to  proceed  therein."    Stbxyxns. 

(113)  Unpeg  the  hotkey  on  tie  hmu^iiop. 

Let  the  birds  fy^  <*  Make  a  full  disclosure,  <dthough  jrou . 
draw  down  ruin  upon  yourself/*    Of  the  popular  story,  to  which 
aDusion  must  here  have  been  made,  we  fina  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count. 

(114)  To  try  condusiont]  Try  experiments.  <*  He  had  too 
mudi  folowed  the  allurements  and  entisements  of  Sathan,  and 
tmdiy practised  his  condusions  by  conjuring,  witchcraft,  enchant- 
ment, sorcerie,  and  such  like.*'  Newes  from  Scotland,  of  Doc- 
tor ^an,  register  to  the  deviU,  &c.  4to.  IA91.  signat.  C  2,  b/ 
See  M.  of  \^  Launce.  IL  2. 

(113)  adders  fisng'd]  Dr.  Johnson  sa^s,  with  their  yoa^f  or 
poisonous  teeth,  undrawn.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  mounte* 
banks  to  boast  the  effioacy  of  thdr  antklotes  by  playmg  with 
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vipers,  but  they  first  disabled  their  ftngs.  But  it  may  be,  that 
Hamlet  meant  that  he  extended  his  dii&ust  of  them,  even  after 
this  precaution  had  been  taken. 

1 16)  they  muit  sweep  aiy  my,  &c.] 

*'  some  firiends,  that  will 
**  Sweep  your  iroy  for  you«'*    Ant.  and  CI.  III.  g.  Ant. 

(117)  When  m  one  line  two  crqfU  directh/  me€t'\  Still  alluding: 
to  a  countermine.    Malonb. 

*'  Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home, 
<«  Meet  in  one  tine:'    K.  John.  IV.  8.  Bast. 

Stbevbits. 

(118)  PU  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  roon^l  There  is  a 
coarseness  and  want  of  feeling  in  this  part  of  the  conddct,  if  not 
in  the  language^  of  Hamlet,  an  excuse  for  which  we  seek  in  vain 
at  this  time,  m  the  peculiarity  or  necessities  of  his  situation. 
He  had  now  fully  opened  himself  to  his  mother :  there  was  no 
other  person  upon  the  stage ;  and  there  could  not,  therefore,  be 
the  least  occasion  for  his  assuming  or  affecting  a  character  or 
feeling,  which  was  not  real,  and  his  genuine  sentiment. 

For  a  violation  of  decorum,  which  cannot  appear  other  than* 
gross  to  modem  ears,  and  may  be  considered  as  such  in  just  con- 
ception and  feeling,  we  can  no  otherwise  account,  than  by  sup- 
posing, that  it  must  have  been  a  compliance  with  the  rude  taste 
of  the  age ;  that  it  was  done  ''  to  please  the  groundlings,*'  or, 
in  modem  phrase,  was  addressed  to  the  galleries ;  a  part  of  the 
audience  frequently  necessary  to  be  conciliated,  and  which  can- 
not, at  any  time,  be  {dtogether  overlooked. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  be  careful  not  to  conceive  a  higher 
degree  of  offence,  than  the  expression  used  would,  at  the  time^ 
actually  convey.  Hie  term  '<  guts,''  which  occurs  again  in 
Hamlet's  conversation  with  the  King,  IV.  l,  was  a  term  gene- 
rally used  in  grave  composition,  where  we  now  use  **  entrails^' 
and  even  by  one»  who,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says,  <*  made  the  first 
attempt  to  polish  the  language,"  by  Lyly,  in  Mydas,  1592: 
**  Could  not  the  treasure  of  Phrysia,  nor  the  tributes  of 
Oreece,  nor  mountains  in  the  East,  mose  guts  are  gold,  satisfy 
thy  mind  ?" 

He  adds,  Stanyhurst  often  has  it  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
1582: 

PectorUtu  inhians  spirantia  comuUt  exta. 
**  She  weenes  her  fortune  by  guts  hoate  smoakye  to 
conster," 

And  Chapman,  II.  VL 

**  -— *  in  whose  guts  the  king  of  men  imprest 
*'  His  ashen  lance  ^— ** 

See  **  grunt  and  sweat."    IH.  1.  HamU 
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ACT  IV. 


(1)  Act  IV^  This  division  is  modern  and  arbitrary  $  and  is 
here  not  very  happy,  for  the  pause  is  made  at  a  time  when  there 
is  more  continuity  of  action  than  in  almost  any  other  of  the 
scenes.    Johnson. 

It  had  been  better,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  Sc.  3. 

X2)  Mad  as  the  sea^  and  vrindy  when  both  contend,  &c.] 

**  '■        he  was  met  even  now, 

**  As  mad  as  the  VEx'o  ica.**    Lear,  IV.  4.  Cord. 

Malonb. 

(3)  Like  some  ore,  anumg  a  mineral  of  metals  base 

Shffcos  itself  pure]  Minerals  are  mines.  See  llie  Golden 
Remains  of  Hales  of  Eton,  1693,  p.  34:  **  Controversies  of  the 
times,  like  spirits  in  the  minerals^  with  all  their  labour,  nothing 
is  done."     And  Hall's  Virgidemiarum,  Lib.  VI : 

^  Shall  it  not  be  a  wild  fig  in  a  walK 

*'  Or  fired  brimstone  in  a  minercdl  f      Stebvbns. 

A  mineral  is  then  here  used  for  a  mass  or  compound  mine 
of  metals,  and  is  a  word  of  plurality;  and  the  sense  Is  **  anione 
mixed  beds  or  strata  of  base,  a  vein  of  precious  metal,"  called 
ore  by  Shakespeare,  shows  itself:  though  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  that ''  base  metals  .have  ore  no 
less  than  precious/' 

(4)  Whose  whisper,  &c.]  i.  e.  the  rumour  of  our  further  in- 
tention^  and  of  what  has  been  unreasonably,  or  inconsiderately 
done.  . 

(5)  cannon  to  his  blank]  The  blank  was  the  white  mark,  at 
which  shot  or  arrows  were  directed. 

**  ■         let  me  still  remain 

<<  The  inie.blank  of  thine  eye."    Lear.    St£BV£NS, 

(6)  Compounded  it  with  dust"} 

**  Only  compound  me  xioith  forgotten  dust**    IL  H.  IV. 

^*  When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay**  Sonn.  71. 

Malone. 
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(7)  Kum  them,  like  an  ape»  in  the  corner  qf  his  Jaw]  i.  e. 
as  an  ape  keeps  food.  So  *'  jour  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas,  lite 
a  loach  ;*'  i.  e.  as  fast  as  a  loach  breeds,  I.  H.  IV.  **  They  flat- 
ter me,  Uke  a  dog  f^  i.  e.  as  a  dog  fawns  upon  his  master,  hetat. 
Malone. 

**  It  is  the  way  of  monkeys  in  eating,  to  throw  that  part  of 
their  food,  which  they  take  up  first,  into  a  pouch  they  are  pro« 
yided  with  on  each  side  of  their  jaw,  and  there  they  ke;pp  it,  till 
they  have  done  with  the  rest."    Hanmbr, 

Mr.  Ritson  observes,  that  aj^U,  the  reading  of  the  quartos 
instead  ofape,  is  a  mere  typographical  error ;  though  the  mean- 
ing is  clearly,  '*  as  an  ape  does  an  apple*'* 

(8)  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again] 

**  He's  but  a  spunge,  and  shortly  needs  must  leese 
**  His  wrong-got  juice,  when  greatnes*  fits  shall  squtese 
**  His  liquor  out.**    Marst.  Sat.  7.    Stebvens. 

*'  When  princes  (as  the  toy  takes  them  in  the  head)  have  used 
courtiers  as  sponges  to  drinke  what  juice  they  can  from  the  poore 
people^  they  take  pleasure  afterwards  to  xmring  them  out  into 
their  owne  cistemes.'*  R.  C.^s  Henr.  Steph.  Apology  for  Hero- 
dotus, Fo.  1(308.  p.  81. 

Vespasian,  when  reproached  for  bestowing  high  office  upcm 
persons  most  rapacious,  answered,  "  that  he  served  his  tume 
with  such  officers  as  with  spunges,  which,  when  they  had  drunke 
their  fill,  were  then  fittest  to  be  pressed,**  Bamabe  Rich's 
Fwiltes,  faults  and  nothing  else  but  faults,  4to.  l606,  p.  44,  b. 
See  Suetonius,  Vespas.  c.  l6. 

(9)  Qf  nothing]  Presumptuously  interrupted,  he  fills  up  his 
sentence  with  the  tag  of  an  old  proverb.  That  it  was  such,  the 
commentators  shew: 

<'  In  troth,  my  lord,  it  is  a  thing  of  nothing.*' 

Spanish  Tragedy. 

And,  in  one  of  Harvey's  Letters,  '<  a  silly  bug-beare,  a  sorry 
puffe  of  winde,  a  thing  rf nothing,^'    Fahmbr. 

So,  in  Decker*8  Match  me  in  London,  1631 : 

<*  At  what  dost  thou  laugh  ? 

**  At  a  thing  of  nothing,  at  thee." 

Again,  in  Look  about  you,  i^OO : 

**  A  very  little  thing,  a  thing  qf  nothing,**     Stbbvbms. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  given  [i.  e.  edit.  17/8]  many  parallelisms ; 
but  the  origin  of  all  is  to  be  looked  for,  I  believe,  m  the  l44th 
PSalm,  ver.  5 :  **  Man  is  like  a  thing  qf  nought"  Mr.  Steevens 
must  have  observed,  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  furnished  our  old  writers 
with  many  forms  of  expression,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use. 

Whauby. 
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(10)  Hidejbx^  &c.]  **  —Our  unhandsome  faced  poet  does 
n^ay  at  bo-beep  with  your  grace,  and  cries — All  hidj  as  boys  <fo«** 
Decker's  Satiromastix. 

'<  All  hid,  all  hid/'  as  in  L.  L.  L.  IV.  3.  Bir.  is  the  chil- 
dren's cry  at  hide  and  seek. 

(11)  go  a  progress  through  the  guts']    Alluding  to  the  royal 
journeys  of  state,  always  styled  progresses;  a  familiar  idea  to 
those  who,  like  our  author,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  ' 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.     Stbevens. 

Mr.  NichoUsy  the  printer,  has  published  several  of  them  :  and 
the  journeys  of  business  made  by  colleges  and  public  bodies  are 
still  so  denominated.  For  the  use  of  the  term  guts,  see  XXL  4. 
Haml. 

» 

fl2)  the  wifid  at  help]  Fair,  ready  at  hand.  **  Here's  help 
at  tiand"  is  a  familiar  phrase.  Mr.  Steevens  notices  a  similar 
phraseology  in  Pericles. 

« I'll  leave  it 

**  At  careful  nursing.'* 

( 13)  and  thy  free  tme]  Under  a  singular  combination,  Jree 
here  must  mean  ready,  or  prompt.  The  use  of  this  word 
throughout  our  author  is  uncommon,  and  its  meaning  of  coarse 
frequently  not  obvious.    We  have 

**  The  Jree  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones." 

Tw.  N.  II.  4.  Duke. 

**  We  have  thought  it  good 
'<  From  0}xr Jree  person  she  shoiSd  be  confined.'' 

Wint,  T.  II.  1.  Leon. 

'*  Do  faithful  service,  and  receiveyrfe  honors." 

Macb.  III.  6.  Lord.. 

(14)  By  letters  conjuring  to  that  ^ect]    In  V.  2.  we  have 

,  **  Wilt  thou  know  the  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

'*  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king."    Haml. 

And  in  this  sense  of  earnest  solicitation  or  entreaty  this  word  is 
used  in  Rom.  and  Jul. 

'*  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations,^'    V.  3.  Paris. 

The  word  conjtire,  in  the  sense  of  *'  entreat,  implore,  or  sup- 

Slicate,"  is  not  known  to  the  dictionary  writers  ot  our  author's 
ay;  nor  throughout  our  author  is  the  word  conjure  any  where, 
as  we  recollect,  used  in  that  sense,  with  the  accentuation, 
plainly  and  clearly^  as  is  the  modem  use,  thrown  upon  the  last  syl- 
lable. In  its  original  accentuation  and  sense,  in  numberless  pages 
of  our  author,  and  in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580,  and  Minshieu, 
1617>  ft  year  after  our  author's  death,  to  conjure  is  interpreted  to 
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adjure,  obtest,'  join  together  in  calling  upon  heaven  in  the 
ercise  oTmttgical  rites,  to  exorcise,    for  conjuring  the  quartos 
read  cangruing, 

(15)  Uke  the  heciick  in  my  blood  he  rages] 

^  1  would  forget  her,  but  a  fevers  she 

**  Reigns  in  my  blood.**    L.  L.  L.    MaloNB. 

( 1 6)  We  shall  express  our  duty  in  liis  eye]     Before  him. 
**  .^-.—i.—  tended  her  fthe  eyes.**    Ant.  and  CI. 

In  his  eye^  means,  in  his  presence.  The  phrase  appears  to 
have  been  formularly.  See  the  Establishment  of  the  Household 
of  Prince  Henry,  A.  D.  I6l0:  '*  Also  the  gentlemen- ushers  shall 
be  careful!  to  see  and  informe  all  such  as  doe  service  tfi  the 
Prince's  eye,  that  they  perform  their  dutyes''  &c  Again,  in  The 
Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Queen's  Household, 

Q^y  I  «< all  such  as  doe  service  in  the  Queen*s  eye.** 

Stebvens* 

(17)  large  discourse]  Such  latitude  of  comprehension,  such 
power  of  reviewing  the  past^  and  anticipating  the  future. 

JOHNSOK. 

Discursus.  Lat.  to  run  hither  and  thither;  applying,  as  in 
the  case  of  desnkory,  a  bodily  action  to  what  passes  in  the  mmd, 
and  to  wnat  is  communicated  by  conversation.  Spenser  has 
once  discourse  in  its  literal  acceptation  of  running  about.  F.  Q. 
VI.  viii.  14.  Glanville  has  thus  explained  the  word :  **  The 
act  of  the  mind,  which  connects  propositions  and  deduceth  con- 
clusions from  them,  the  schools  call  discourse ;  and  we  shall  not 
miscall  it,  if  we  name  it  reason.**    Todd's  Diet. 

<'  What  by  an  angell's  donne  with  instant  thought, 
^  That  by  discourse  in  man  about  is  brought.'* 

Barten  Holiday's  poetical  Memorials  of  Language  and  Arts, 
8vo.  p.  37. 

See  **  discourse  of  reason,'^  I.  2.  Ham!.,  and  Tw.  N.  IV.  3. 
Sebiyt. 

(18)  a  plot,  xokereon  the  nmnhers']  A  spot,  a  space  whereon 
the  numerous  force  collected,  &c. 

**  Of  grounde  to  win  a  plot,  a  while  to  dwell, 
€€  yf^  venture  lives,  and  send  our  souls  to  hell.'* . 

Mir.  for  Magistr.    Henderson. 

(19)  continent]  Inclosing  space.  **  If  there  be  no  fulnesse, 
then  is  the  continent  greater  toan  the  content/'  Bacon'a  Ad- 
vance of  Learn.  4to.  ifisa,  p.  7.    IIbbd» 

**  Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  eontineni.** 

Ant  and  CI.  IV.  1.  X  Ant* 
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**  The  Apron  of  Flowers : 

*'  To  gather  flowers  Sappha  went ; 

"  And  homeward  she  did  bring 
"  Within  her  lawnie  continent  * 

^*  The  treasure  of  the  spring.*' 

Herrick's  Poems,  8vo.  l€48>  p.  295. 

See  V.  2.  Osric. 

(20)  Her  mood  toitt  needs  be  pitied]  Passionate  fits.  Strictly, 
it  is  mode  or  temper  of  mind;  bat  is  usually  tftken  in  an  un- 
farourable  sense,  and  as  indicating  a  disordered  state;  as 
Gray's  **  moody  madness.*' 

**  Whom  in  my  mood  I  stabbM  into  the  heart.*' 

Two  G.  of  V.  1  Outlaw,  IV.  l. 

(21 )  Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  mtne 

The  hearers  to  colUctton]    Yet  its  very  wanderings  make 
them  deduce  consequences. 

'*  ■         whose  containing 

**  Is  so  from  sense  to  himlness,  that  I  can 

*'  Make  no  coileotion  of  it."    Cymb.  V.  5.  Posth. 

(22)  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily]  Though 
there  is  nothing  of  a  determinate  character,  yet  there  is  macb 
of  the  character  both  of  misery  and  mischief,  to  make  the 
hearers  put  a  mischievous  construction  upon  it*  **  All  this  dajf 
is  unhappy,  Totus  hie  dies  dirus  est.*'  Vulgaria  Hormannif 
4to.  1630,  signat.  £•  iiii.  b. 

And  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Abraham  Flemming,  ia 
his  Panoplie  of  Epistles :  **  Some  report  you  to  be  proude  and 
hautie  harted,  bycause  you  vouchsafe  not  to  answere  your 
clients:  and  partly  spightfuU  in  speache,  bycause  you  answere 
unhappily.  Cicero  to  VsLierio."  4to.  1576,  p.  5.  Partim  te  su- 
perbum  esse  dicunt,  quod  nihil  respondeas :  partim  contumelio* 
sum,  quod  mate  respondeas.    Lib.  1. 10. 

See  H.  VIII.  1.4.  K.  Hen.,  and  All's  Well,  &c.  IV.  5.  Lafeu. 

(23)  By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff]  **  I  will  give  thee  a  palmer*s 
staff'  of  y vorie,  and  a  scaUop  shell  of  beaten  gold.**  G.  Peele's 
Old  Wive*s  Tale,  1 595.    Stee vbns. 

"  Under  these  articles  of  a  pilgrim  or  palmer^s  dress,  lovo 
intrigues  were  frequently  conducted.  The  diseuise  afforded 
opportunities ;  and  its  devotional  character,  and  the  romance  of 
the  thing,  was  congenial  to  a  lover*s  mind :  and  thence  a  pil- 
grimage naturally  formed  stories  for  ballads,  and  plots  for 
novels.  And  Warburton  has  also  observed,  that  most  of  the 
principal  of  these  places  of  devotional  resort  bein^  beyond  the 
seas,  or  on  the  coasts,  the  cockle-shelli  as  announcmg  or  denot- 

*  Apron. 
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(24)  Larded  all  with  sweet  Jlaweri; 
Which  betoept  to  the  grave  did  not  go. 

With  trueAave  showers]  Larded,  i.  e.  garnished  or  set 
oat  as  a  dish  (a  culinary  term,  found  in  V.  2.  Haml.  **  Larded 
with  many  several  sort  of  reasons*')  is  also  used  by  Jonson  T 

All  which  a  quiet  and  retired  life. 

Larded  with  pleasure,  did  avoid."     Sejanus^  III. 

His  shroudf  or  corpse,  '<  did  not  go  bewept  with  true«love 
showers,'*  for  his  was  no  love-case ;  his  death  had  the  tragical 
character  of  fierce  outrage,  and  this  was  the  primary  and  deep- 
est impression  upon  her  Tost  mind :  for,  although  her  disturbed 
imagination,  *'  larded  with  images  from  love  biulads,"  **  speak- 
ing things  in  doubt,*'  and  aiming  at  them  **  by  snatcne^" 
(«•  made  to  believe"  by  Hamlet,  and  thence  crossed  in  the  pas- 
sion of  love)  dwelt  principally  upon  these  ideas,  yet  they  were 
worked  up  b^  a  wild  process,  and  engrafted  upon  the  ground- 
work^ the  more  immediate,  leading,  and  prominent  feature  and 
image  of  her  father's  tragical  fate,  and  funeral  rites. 

Instead  oigraeoe,  the  quartos  read  ground. 

(25)  They  say^  the  awl  was  a  baker*s  daughter']  This  is  a 
common  story  among  the  vulgar  in  Gloucestershire,  and^is  thus 
related :  **  Our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker's  shop  where  they 
were  baking,  and  asked  for  some  bread  to  eat.  The  mistress  of 
the  shop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  doueh  into  the  oven  to  bake 
for  him ;  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who  insisting 
that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  very 
•mall  size.  The  dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began 
to  swell,  and  presently  became  of  a  most  enormous  size.  Where- 
upon, the  baker's  daughter  cried  out,  *  Heugh,  heugh,  heugh/ 
which  owl-like  noise  probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her 
wickedness  to  transform  her  into  that  bird."  This  story  is  often 
related  to  children,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  such  illiberal 
behaviour  to  poor  people.    Doucb. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  proverb  used  was 
founded  upon  some  legendary  tale,  or  popular  story;  but  to 
point  it,  or  give  it  any  aim  here,  is  not  very  practicable.  The 
plumage  of  this  melancholy  bird,  and  the  colour  of  the  baker, 
u  correspondence  with  that  of  her  father's  '*  white  shroud," 
and  probably  her  own  habit,  are  coincidences,  which,  shooting 
across,  and  huddled  together  in  the  quick  transitions  of  a  be- 
wildeied  and  feeling  mind,  might  have  suggested  this  singular 
allusion,  the  effect  of  which,  though  we  know  not  how  or  why, 
is  piteous  and  interesting ;  while  it  produces  **  nothing  sure," 
but  a  sad  memorial  of  an  *<  unhappy"  daughter. 


(20)  To-dbrrow  is  Saint  Valentine^s  day]    There  is  a 
euiition  tbat  about  this  time  of  year  hvm  choose  Uieir  n 
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Bourne,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  CoronHon  Feople,  obeenre|h 
that  **  it  is  a  ceremony  never  omitted  among  the  vulgar,  to  draw 
lots,  which  they  term  Valentinesj  on  the  eve  before  Valentine- 
day.  The  names  of  a  select  number  ,of  one  sex  are  by  an  equal 
number  of  the  other  put  into  some  vessel ;  and  after  that  every 
one  draws  a  name,  which  for  the  present  is  called  their  FaUnHne^ 
and  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  eood  omen  of  their  being  man  and 
wife  afterwards."  Mr.  Brand  adds,  that  he  has  *^  searched  the 
legend  of  St.  Valentine,  but  thinks  there  is- no  occurrence  in  his 
lire,  that  could  give  rise  to  this  ceremony."    M alone. 

**  Valantynes  be  put  and  shocked  in  a  close  vessell,  as  is  a 
cappe.  Valantiniana  conjiciuntur  in  cistellum.*'  Vulgaria 
Hormanni,  4to.  1590,  signat.  iiii.  4,  b.    Mr.  Douce  says,  **  this 

gractice  is  derived  from  the  Lupercal  games,  celebrated  in  Fe- 
ruary,  in  honor  of  Pan  and  Juno  at  Rome,  when  the  names  of 
young  women  were  put  into  a  box,  and  drawn  by  the  men.** 
Illustr.  II.  252. 

(27)  By  Gi$]  This  is  agreed  to  be  an  abbreviation  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  Jesus.  Mr*  Steevens  cites  See  me,  and 
seemenott  l6l8: 

**  By  Giue  I  swear,  were  I  so  fairly  wed." 

We  shall  add,  '<  Great  lordes  cherish  them  (fooles)  by  jyue 
a  little  better  than  they  are  wont  to  doo  these  frouning  phi- 
losophers.*' Sir  Tho.  Chaloner's  Erasmus's  Praise  of  FMie, 
4to.  1549,  signat.  G  2.  b.,  and  see  Douce*s  Illustr.  II.  260. 

(28)  by  Saint  Charity]  Saimt  Charity  is  a  known  saint  among 
the  Roman  Catholicks.    Spenser  mentions  her,  Ecleg.  V. 

**  Ab,  dear  lord,  and  sweet  Saint  Charity  !"    255. 

Agun,in  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  l6oi  : 

**  Therefore,  sweet  master,  for  Saint  CharityJ" 
Again,  in  A  Ijtell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  : 

**  Lete  me  go,  then  sayd  the  sheryf, 
«  For  saint  Charyti.-^r 

In  the  scene  between  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge  and  the  friars 
and  nunne,  in  the  First  Part  of  The  troublesome  Raigne  of  King 
John,  1779,  p*  256  i  **  the  nunne  swears  by  Gi$,  and  the  friers 
pray  to  Saint  Wtthotd^  and  adjure  him  by  Saint  Ckaritie  to  hear 
them.'*    Blackstohb. 

(29)  Bycoek]  This  also  is  a  corruption  of  the  sacred  name. 
See  M.  W.  of  W.  1. 1.  Page,  and  II  H.  IV.  Shal.  V.  1. 

(30)  oe  have  done  but  greenly]  Like  novices.  Green  is  un- 
ripe, immature.  Greenhorn  is  a  fimiiliar  term,  applied  to  those 
wnoy  raw  and  inexperienced  in  the  conuierce  or  the  world,  are 
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overreacheld.    Thus  Ophelia  b  called  by  her  father  *^  a  green 
girl|  unsifted/'  &c.  I.  3. 

'*  Youthe  withouten  grenehed  or  folie.*' 

Man  of  Lawe's  tale  Tyrw.  Chauc.  C.  T.  v.  4583. 

(31)  In  hugger-mugger  toinier  hm\  From Greene*s  Ground- 
work of  Coney  catching,  1592,  Mr.  Steepens  says,  it  appears, 
**  that  to  hugger  was  to  lurk  about ;"  and  from  North's  Plutarch 
he  produces  the  word  in  the  text  used  under  similar  circum* 
stances :  '*  Antonlus,  thinking  that  his  body  should  be  honour'^ 
ably  buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger ^ 

«'  Dinascoso,  secretly,  hiddenly,  in  hugger-mugger'*  Florio'a 
Italian  Diet.  1596.    Malone. 

In  the  Revenger's  Traeedie,  4to.  l608,  signat.  H.  4.  we  hare, 
<*  How  quaintly  he  died  like  a  politician  in  hugger-mugger** 

'*  Have  brought  it  so  much  to  knowledge,  that  it  may  be  a 
marvell  howe  it  should  be  kept  in  hugger-mugger,^*  Arth.  Geld- 
ing's Jul.  Sollnus,  4  to.  1587,  Ch.  12.  In  tantum  notttise  obtu- 
lit,  ut  tacere  de  eo  magis  mirum  sit.  **  If  shoting  fault  at  any 
time,  it  hydes  It  not,  it  iurkes  not  in  corners  and  huddermother.*' 
Ascham's  Toxophilus,  4to.  1589,  ^o.  5,  b. 

**  If  we  do  nothynge  besyde  the  lawe^  it  shal  be  done  modie 
better  in  open  court,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  worlde,  thanne 
in  hugger-mugger.**  Rich.  Tavemer's  Garden  of  Wysdom, 
12mo.  1539>  signat.  C  4,  b. 

*\  By  subtill  means,  by  craft  and  divelish  guile 

**  In  hugger-mugger  close  to  keepe,** 
Studley's  Seneca's  Hippolytus^  4to.  1581,  fo.  58.  Astudoloque 
tegere,  A.  I.  sc.  2. 

'*  And  there  in  hueker-mucker  hyde 
*'  Thy  idalle  God,  thy  goulde.** 

Drant's  Hor.  4to.  1566»  signat.  A.  iii* 

Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra.    Sat.  1. 1.  42« 

And  see  Lichefield's  Castaneda's  Conq.  of  the  East  India,  4U>) 
1582,  fo.  86,  b. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  restoring  this  word,  has  said,  "  that  the  words 
now  replaced  are  better,  I  do  not  undertake  to  prove ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient they  are  Shakespeare's :  if  phraseology  is  to  be  changed, 
f»  words  grow  uncouth  by  disuse  or  gross  by  vulgarity,  the  his- 
tory of  every  language  will  be  lost ;  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
words  of  any  author,  and,  as  these  alterations  will  be  often  un- 
skilfully made,  we  shall  in  time  have  very  little  of  his  meanrng." 
This  is  a  doctrine  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  and 
hardly  too  often  repeated. 

{32)  Feeds  on  his  wonder']  The  folios  read  <<  keeps;",  nro- 
bably  an  error  arising  from  this  word  following  in  the  same  line. 
The  quartos  give  "  Feed  on  this  wonder.'' 
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(83)  a  murdering  jdece]  **  A  case-shot  is  any  kinde  of 
small  bulletSf^naileSy  old  iron,  or  the  like,  to  put  into  the  case>  to 
shoot  out  of  the  ordnances  or  mtird^erf/'  Smith's  Sea  Gram* 
mar^  1627* 

*^  And,  like  a  murdering  piece,  aims  not  at  one, 
"  But  all  that  stand  within  the  danserous  level." 

B.  and  Fl.  Double  A&rriage.    Stbbvens. 

Mr.  Ritson  cites  Sir  T.  Roe's  Voiage  to  the  £.  Indies,  at  the 
end  of  Delia  Valle's  Travels,  l665 :  <*  —  the  East  India  com- 
pany had  a  very  little  pinnace . . .  manned  she  was  with  ten  meoi 
and  had  only  one  small  murdermg'piece  within  her."  Probably 
it  was  never  charged  with  a  single  ball,  but  always  with  shot, 
pieces  of  old  iron,  &c. 

• 
^34)  My  Switzers]     The  guards  attendant  on  Kings  are 
called  SwUzers,  without  any  regard  to  the  country  where  the 
scene  lies. 

«  was  it  not 

**  Some  place  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  great  band 

"  Of  marrow-bones,  that  the  people  cul  the  Stoitzers  f 

**  Men  made  of  beef  and  sarcenet  ?'* 

B.  and  Fl.  Noble  Gent.  III. }.    Rebd. 

The  reason  is,  because  the  Swiss  in  the  time  of  our  poet,  -bb 
at  nresent,  were  hired  to  fight  the  battles  of  other  nations.  So, 
in  Nashe*s  Christ's  Teares  over  Jerusalem,  4to.  1594:  **  Law, 
logicke^  and  the  StoUzerSf  may  be  hired  to  fight  for  any  body." 

Malone. 

(85)  hnpiiioui  hasie']     Swallows  up,  engulphs  not  the  low  ' 
lands  with  more  umntyin^  fury.    One  of  the  quartos  reads  ri^- 
/•ottf;  another,  as  aoes  the  folio  of  1632,  reads  tmpe^»oi».« 

(86)  O,  this  iff  counter,  you  fake  Danish  dogs]  Hounds  ruu 
counier  when  they  trace  the  trail  backwards.    Johnsoit. 

Puttenham,  in  describing  "  an  importune  and  shrewd  wife,*' 
whom  he  calls  **  overthwart  Jone,"  has  the  verb: 

'<  So  shrewd  she  is  for  God,  so  cunidne  and  so  wise, 
*'  To  eounier  with  her  goodman,  and  aU  by  contraries." 

Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  4to.  1569,  P*  176. 


(37)  There's  such  dieinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  hut  peep  to  'mat  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  mtt]    Such  divinity  encompasseth 
about  a  king,  that  treason  cannot  distinctly  see,  cannot  fully 
point  its  aim  to  its  object.  / 

However,  at  first  view,  we  may  be  led  to  think,  that  here 
either  the  language  sinks  under  the  idea»  or  in  dlgnil^  and  even 
in  deconim>  the  conception  itself  is  no  way  adequate  to  tfacr  oc« 


caaioby  or  the  penonftge  made  te  fimre  in  the  dramey  this  will, 
in  part-  at  least,  be  found  to  arbe  from  our  not  being  enough 
conversant  with  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  WiUiout  in* 
stancing  the  use  of  words  by  different  authors,  and  those  treat- 
ing different  subjects,  as  appears  from  the  word  gnmi^  III.  1. 
Haml.,  it  wOl  be  extremely  hazardous  to  pronounce  upon  the 
fashionableness  or  vulgarity,  upon  the  degree  of  estimation,  in 
which  any  Word  or  phrase  was  formerly  had.  i 

The  word  hedge  is  used  by  the  gravest  writers  upon  the  high- 
est subjects  :  Satan,  approaching  the  Deity,  addresses  him  re- 
specting Job,  ii  these  words.  '*  Hast  thou  not  made  an  hcdgt 
abomt  him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on 
every  side  ?"  Job.  1. 10. ;  and  in  III.  23.  Job  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  '■  man^  whom  (in  another  sense  indeed)  God  hath  hedg^ 
in;**  as  in  speaking  of  the  Deity,  the  word  is  used  in  the  Liament. 
of  Jeremiah,  III.  7. 

(38)  Ufe'reruTfing  pelican]  So,  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of 
Nature,  bl.  L  no  date  : 

**  Who  taught  the  cok  hya  watche-howres  to  observe, 
^*  And  sjHiig  of  corage  wyth  shryll  tfarote  on  hye } 
^*  Who  taught  the^peUvcanher  tender  hart  to  carve  ?— 
'  **  For  she  nolde  suror  her  byrdys  to  dye?" 

Again,  in  the  old  play  of  King  Leir,  1605 : 

<<  I  am  as  kind  as  is  the  pelican, 

**  That  kils  itselfe,  to  save  her  young  ones  lives.** 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  account  of  the  bird  is  en- 
threly  fabulous.    Stbbvens. 

(39)  Nature  U  fine  in  love  :  and,  where  Uiijine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 

After  the  thing  it  loves^  Fine,  or  of  an  ethereal  charac- 
ter and  nature — partalcing  of  immortality,  of  the  soul's  essence : 
for,  as  love  is  the  highest  refinement  of  which  our  nature  is  c&^ 
pable;  as  it  detaches  us  from  ourselves,  extinguishing  that 
selfishness  otherwise  inseparable  from  us,  by  making  the  beloved 
object  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  preservation  or  existence; 
where  it  is  fouqd  in  purity  and  sincerity,  its  aerial  spirit,  some 
effluvia  or  diviner  particles  of  the  flame,  some  emanations  of 
soul,  subtilizing  and  dissolving  their  links  with  the  grosser  and 
more  material  substance  of  our  frame,  will  (or  eagerly  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  they  will)  fly  off,  aspire  after,  make  their 
effi>rt  to  blend  themselves  with  that  to  which  they  are  most  con- 

Emial,  and  with  which,  in  idea  at  least,  they  only  can  assimi- 
te.  This  must,  of  course,  take  place  in  a  case,  where,  by  aa 
abrupt  severance,  the  soul  is  suddenjiy  bereft  (and  whatever 
other  causes  might  with  her  co-operate,  or  be  principal,  this, 
from  his  last  interview  with  Ophelia,  would^  to  Laertes,  appear 
the  leading  one)  of  the  partner  of  its  being,  its  o^er  self;  for 


the  passion  of  the  soul  says^  they  are  One.  And  here,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that,  upon  this  topic  generally,  unity  is  vitali^ : 
do  away  this,  and  eitner  it  is  gone,  or  it  assumes  a  very  di&r* 
ent  denomination. 

Dr.  Johnson  may  perhaps  say,  without  afiectation,  that  these 
lines  are  obscure  and  affected.  They  are,  in  our  conception,  of  a 
very  different  character  :  and  so  far  from  being  such,  and  fit, 
as  he  says,  to  be  expunged,  we  think,  that  these  abstractions 
and  this  high  mood,  beyond  their  intrinsic  value,  teach  us,  that 
what  Milton  derived  from  Plato  and  the  Greek  philosophy,  our 
author  could  draw  from  nature  and  his  own  resources  luone. 

The  general  idea  or  maxim  inculcated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
sentence,  and  afterwards  so  beautifully  and  philosopnically  am- 
plified, we  find  insisted  upon  in  Othello.  '*  They  say,  base 
men,  bein^  in  love,  have  then  a  NMlii^  in  their  natures,  more 
than  is  native  to  them.'*    II.  l.  lago. 

And  the  term  itself  is  also  employed  by  our  author^  when 
speaking  of  the  highest  and  most  exquisite  qualities  and  proper- 
ties of  our  nature. 


And, 


And, 


^<  Spirits  are  notJSnA/  touched, 

«'  But  to  fne  issues.^    M.  for  M.  1. 1.  Duke. 

**  Those  that  with  thejMeness  of  their  souls 
<*  By  reason  guide  his  [i.  e.  its]  execution.'* 

Tr.  and  Cr.  1. 3.  Ulyss. 


'<  Lov&— or  some  joy  too  Jine, 

'*  Too  subtle-potent^  and  too  sharp  in  sweetness 

"  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers." 

lb.  m.  2.  TroO. 

And,  in  the  following  Sonnet,  does  he  not  advance  and  illus- 
trate his  own  Qiore  particular  and  philosophical  doctrine,  con- 
tained in  the  second  part  of  the  above  sentence  i 

**  1m  it  thy  wil,  thy  Image  should  keepe  open 

**  My  heavy  eieiids  to  the  weary  night  ? 

*'  Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 

**  While  shadowes  like  to  thee  do  mooke  my  sight  i 

"  h  U  tfytjdrii,  thai  thou seMPst from  thee 

**  So  f arte  from  home  into  mu  deeds  to  fiye, 

**  To  find  out  shames  and  idle  houres  in  me, 

**  The  skope  and  tenure  of  thy  jelousie  i 

"  O  no,  thy  love  though  much,  is  not  so  great." 

LSI.  4to.  leog. 

(40)  Hey  non  nam^']  This  was  the  burden  of  an  old  song. 
To  nonny,  Mr.  Steevens  tells  us,  signifies,  among  the  common 
people  of  Norfolk,  to  <*  trifle,.or  pby  widi ;''  and  he  instances 
the  term  in  Heywood's  Wether : 

'' Gyve  boys  wether,  quoth  •  fiowy  nofiiiy.*'    . 
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Thist  too,  is  the  language  of  Edgar,  when  acting  the  mad- 
nian»  Lear,  III.  8*  It  occurs  too  in  As  you,  kc,  V.  3.  Page's 
song. 

(41)  Singt  Down-a-down]  This,  also,  is  the  burthen  of  an 
old  song, 

**  Trowle  xhe  bowle,  the  jolly  nut-browae  bowle, 

**  And  beere  kind  mate  to  thee ! 
^*  Let's  sing  a  dirge  for  saint  Hugh's  soule, 
**  And  datone  it  merily«3 

Datone  a-downef  hey  dotone  a-doumCf 
Hey  dery,  deiy,  dcmne  a-^tmrne. 
The  second  Three  Man's  Song.    Shoemaker's  Holiday,  l6l8. 
Brit.  Bibliogr.  8vo.  1812,  IL  1701. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  a  Sonnet  of  Lodge's,  in  England's  Helicon, 
1600 : 

"  Do^xme  a-dcfamef 
<«  Thus  Phillis  sung, 
*^  By  fancie  once  custress'd : 
**  And  so  sing  I,  with  donnc  a-'thame.** 

Mr.  Malone  refers  to  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1598 :  **  Fi- 
lihiutacchifi&^  The  burden  of  a  countrie  song;  as  we  say.  Hay 
daune  a  downe,  douna** 

And  as  such  it  is  used  by  Mrs.  Quickly  in  M.  W.  of  W.  L  4« 

(42)  Of  ham  the  wheel  hecomee  tV]  <'  How  well  is  this  ditty 
adi^ted  to  the  wheel :"  *tis  a  song,  as  Mr.  Malone  instances, 
which 


"The 
«  Do  use 


spinsters,  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
use  to  chaunt."    Tw.  N.  II.  4.  Duke. 


''  Fleshed  to  the  presse 
**  Sung  to  the  vohecle^  and  sung  unto  the  payle, 
'*  He  sends  forth  thraves  o£  ballads  to  the  sale." 

Hall's  Virgidem.  1597. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  the  toheel  may  mean  no  more  than  the  bur" 
then  qf  the  soi^,  which  she  had  just  repeated,  and  as  sudi  was 
formerly  used :  and  cites  from  memory  a  quarto  M.S.  before 
Shakespeare's  time. 

**  The  son^  was  accounted  a  good  one,  though  it  was  not 
moche  graced  by  the  'ttteefe,  which  in  no  wise  accorded  with  the 
subject  matter^ thereof." 

^43)  Roiemary^  thafsfor  remembrance']  Rosemary,  conceived 
to  have  the  power  of  strengthening  the  memory,  and  prescribed 
in  old  medical  books  for  that  purpose,  wasiin  emblem  of  remem- 
brance, and  of  the  afiecUon  of  lovers ;  and  thence,  probably, 
was  worn  at  weddingSi  as  it  also  was  at  funerals. 
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*'  There*8  rosemarie;  the  Arabians  jostifie 

<*  (Physitions  of  exceeding  perfect  skill) 

"  It  comforteth  the  braine  and  memorie.** 

Chester's  Dialogue  betvr.  Nature  and  the  Phoenix,  1601. 

**  Roiemary  is  for  remembrance 

**  Betweene  us  daie  and  night ; 
**  Wishing  that  I  might  alwaies  have 
**  You  present  in  my  sight.*' 
Handful  of  delites,  &c.  l6mo.  1584,  in  a  <«  Nosegaie  alwaies 
sweet  for  lovers  to  send  for  tokens  of  love." 

**  Shee  ^ath  siven  thee  a  nosegay  of  flowers,  wherein,  as  a 
top-gallfint  for  ful  the  rest,  is  set  in  rosemary  for  remembrance.*^ 
Greene's  Never  too  late^  l6l6« 

<'  Will  I  be  Vied  this  rooming, 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  be  there,  nor  once  he  graced  with 
'^  A  piece  of  rosemary.**     Ram  Alley,  l6ll* 

<<  I  meet  few  but  are  stuck  withe  rosemary ;  every  one  asked 
me,  who  was  to  be  married**    Noble  Spanish  Soldier,  1634.  '' 

**  What  is  here  to  do  ?  wine  and  cakes,  and  rosemary  and 
nosegaies  ?  what,  a  wedding  V*    The  Wit  of  a  Woman,  1604. 

Stxxtbns  and  MikLONs. 

We  shall  add,  '^  My  mother  hath  stolne  a  whole  pecke  of 
flower  for  a  bride  cake,  and  oui*  man  hath  swome  he  will  steale 
a  brave  Rosemary  Bush,  and  I  have  spoken  for  ale  that  will  make 
a  cat  speake.*'    Nich.  Breton's  Poste,  &c.  4to.  1637. 

<*  The  bride-laces,  that  I  give  at  my  wedding,  will  serve  to 
tye  rosemary  to/'  The  Honest  Whore,  signat*  K  3,  b.  and  see 
n  H.  IV.  Lady  Percy,  H.  3. 

(44)  pansies,  ihai^sfor  thougUs"]  **  Since  I  have  lincked  my- 
aelfe  in  mariage,  I  have  never  bin  without  pensees  nor  souofj* 
The  marginal  note  says,  **  Penseez  is  a  little  flower,  called  in 
English  heart's  ease,  or  pansies.  Pensees  in  Fr.  signifieth 
tkotightes.  Soucy  signifieth  in  English,  care/'  Pet.  £ron* 
delle's  Fr.  Garden,  i2mo.  l605,  signat.  N  7,  b.  Mr.  Steevens 
cites  Chapman's  AU  Fools,  1605  : 

**  What  flowers  are  these  ? 

^*  The  pansie  this. 

'*  O,  that's  for  lovers*  thougJUs  /»* 

(45)  Therms  fennel  >^r  ^ou,  and  columbines]  This  seems  to 
be  an  address  to  the  king ;  although  the  application  to  him  of 
the  latter  of  the  two  things  offered,  is  not  obvious.  Mr.  Steevens 
cices  Turbervile's  Epitaphs,  p.  42 : 

^*  Your fenell  did  declare 

**  (As  simple  men  can  showe) 
*<  That  flattne  in  my  breast  I  bare, 

•'  Where  friendship  ought  to  grow." 
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Mr.  Malone,  FIorio*8  Ital.  Diet.  l.)96.  ''  DarefaioccUo,  to 
givejenndf — to  flatter,  to  dissemble.'* 

And  Mr.  Holt  White,  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals,  B.  I. 
Song  ii.  l6l3 : 

'<  The  cclufMne  in  tawny  often  taken, 
'^  h  then  ascribed  to  such  as  are  forsaken.** 

•  c 

J 45)  -there's  rue  Jor  you  ;  and  here's  some  Jar  me  .•— *toe  may 
it  herb  of  grace  o'Sundays]  Mr.  Malone  tells  us,  that  un- 
der the  word  ruta^  in  Florio's  Ital.»  and  Rue,  in  Cotgrave's  Fr. 
Diet.,  it  is  interpreted  herb  of  grace.  When  Opheliai  present- 
ing it  to  the  queen,  reserves  some  for  herself,  she  certainly 
means  to  infer^  that  they  were  both  visited  by  Ruih^ov  Sorrow; 
as  the  words  are  in  terms  associated  in  Rich.  II. :  and  as  contri- 
tion or  sorrow  is  a  sign  of  grace,  it  may  thence  have  becncaUed 
herb  of  grace,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  called  sour 
beib  of  grace. 

'*  Rue,  sour  herb  of  grace, 
'<  ilue,  ev'n  for  m^A."    III.  4.  Gardener. 

She  adds,  ^'  we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'Sundays;'*  i.  e.  as 
is  conceived  on  festivals,  as  being  a  holyday  or  softer  name. 

Mr.  Steevens  also  says^  **  herb  of  grace  is  one  of  the  titles  which 
Tucca  gives  to  William  Rufus,  m  Decker's  Satiromastix.  I 
suppose  the  first  syllable  of  the  surname  Rulus  introduced  the 
qiubble.*' 

In  Doctor  Do-good*8  Directions,  an  ancient  ballad,  is  the 
same  allusion : 

<<  If  a  man  have  light  fingers  that  he  cannot  charme, 
**  Which  will  nick  men's  pockets,  and  do  such  like  harme, 
*<  He  must  be  let  blood,  in  a  scarfe  weare  his  arme, 
'*  And  drink  the  herb  grace  in  a  posset  luke-warroe." 

Mr.  Todd  cites  Jer.  Taylor's  Diss,  from  Popery,  c.  II.  a,  JO. 
*'  They  (the  Romish  exorcists)  are  to  try  the  devil  by  hofy 
water,  incense,  sulphur^  rue;  which  fi'om  thence,  as  we  suppose, 
came  to  be  called  herb ^ grace*' 

(47)  you  may  'wear  your  rue  with  a  difierence]  The  slightest 
variation  in  the  bearings,  their  position  or  colour,  constituted 
a  different  coat  in  heraldry;  and  between  the  ruth  and  wretch* 
ednesfl  of  guilt,  and  the  ruth  and  sorrows  of  misfortune,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  distinguish. 

**  If  lie  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear 
Ufor  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse."  M.  ado,  &c. 
L  1.  Beatr. 

(48)  Therms  a  daisy]  Greene,  in  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier,  has  explained  the  significance  of  this  flower :  **  *-Next 
them  grew  the  dissbmblivo  DAxsiSt  to  w^me  sadi  lightHpf- 
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loTe  wenches  not  to  trust  every  faire  piomtse  that  such  amorous 
bachelors  make  them.*'    Hbnlby. 

(49)  Tor  homw^  itveei  RoUn  is  all  myjw/]  This  is  part  of  an 
old  song. 

**  — -^  I  can  sing  the  broom 

*'  And  Bonny  Robin.*'    Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  IV.  1. 

In  the  bookfi  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  26  Aprils  ld94»  is 
entered,  **  A  ballad,  intituled,  A  doleful  adewe  to  the  last  Erie 
of  Darbie,  to  the  tune  of  Bonmf  sweet  Robin.**     Stb  bvbits. 

• 

The  '*  Courtly  new  ballad  of  the  princely  wooing  of  the  faire 
maid  of  London,  by  King  Edward,*'  is  also  "  to  the  tune  of 
Bonny  sweet  RdrinJ*    Riteok. 

(50)  His  beard  was  as  tohUe  as  snaWf  &c.]  This,  and  several 
circumstances  in  the  character  of  Ophelia,  seem  to  have  been 
ridiculed  in  Eastward  Hoe,  a  comedy,  written  by  Ben  Jonaon, 
Chapman,  and  Marston,  printed  in  l605.  Act  III : 

**  His  head  as  white  as  milk, 

"  All  flaxen  was  his  hair ; 
'*  But  now  he's  dead, 
'*  And  laid  in  his  bed, 

**  And  never  will  come  again, 
'*  God  be  at  your  labour  !**    Stbbvbns. 

(51)  I  must  common  tutVA  your  grief]  Confer^  have  some 
discussion  or  argument  with.  Commune  is  the  reading  of  the 
quartos  and  the  folio  of  l6S2 :  but,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  this 
word,  pronounced  as  anciently  spelt,  is  still  in  frequent  provincial 
use.  So,  in  The  Last  Voyage  of  Captaine  Frobisher,  by  Dionyse 
Settle,  12mo.  hi.  1.  1577 :  **  Our  Generall  repayred  with  th6 
ship  boat  to  common  or  sign  with  them."gAgain,  in  Hollinshed's 
account  of  Jack  Cade's  insurrection:  **  — ^o  whome  were  sent 
from  the  king  the  archbishop  Sec.  to  common  with  him  of  his 
griefr  and  requests." 

(52)  No  trophy,  stoordf  nor  hatchment^  o*er  his  hones']  Not 
only  the  sword,  but  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  spurs,  and  tabard  (i.  e. 
a  coat  whereon  the  armorial  ensigns  were  anciently  depicted, 
from  whence  the  term  coat  of  armour^)  are  hung  over  the  grave 
of  every  knight.    Sib  J.  Hawkins. 

(53)  No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation,— 

Cry  to  be  heard^    All  these  multiplied  incitements  are 
things  which  cry,  &c.    We  have  in  M.  ado,  &c. : 

**  Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation**'    IV.  1.  Friar. 

(54)  let  tie  greai  asse  faU\  i.  e.  the  axe  .*<  that  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  root.'* 
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"  The  iwhhanded  engme^ 
**  Ready  to  strflce  once  and  stnke  no  more.*^ 

Lycid.  13  U 

{55)  Would,  Uke  ike  tpring  thai  tumeth  wood  to  stone, 

.  Convert  his  guves  to  graces']  Would,  by  a  process  like 
Aat  with  which  wora  is  turned  into  stone  by  the  action  of  a 
petrifying,  welly  convert  the  iron  fetters  that  load  and  encumber 
him»  into  elegant  and  graceful  ornaments :  Mercurii  ta]aria« 

Mr.  Reed  refers  to  such  a  spring,  called  the  dropping  well, 
in  Camden,  edit.  1590,  p.  564 :  "  Sub  quo  fons  est  in  quern 
ex  impendentibus  rupibus  aqu»  guttatim  distillant,  unde  Drop- 
PINO  Well  vocant,  in  quem  qtdcqitid  ligni  immittitur,  lapideo 
cortice  brevi  obduci  Sp  lapidescere  observatum  est** 

For  tootdd,  the  quartos  here  read  worL 

(56)  Too  lightly  timber'dfor  so  loud  a  wind]  **  Weake  bowesr 
and  Hghte  sh^es,  cannot  stand  in  a  roughe  winded  Ascham's 
Toxophilus,  1589,  ?•  ^7-     Stesvbns. 

The  quartos  for  loud  a  wind,  read  loued  armer^  and  loued 
amtdm 

(57)  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger^ 


Idcirco  stolidam  presbet  tibi  vellere  barbam 
Jupiter  ?'*    Fersius,  Sat.  ii.    Steevbns. 


(56)  As  checking  at  his  voj/age"]  Holding  back,  hesitating 
about.  It  is  a  term  of  falconry.  Mr*  Steevens  quotes  Hinde*s 
Eliosto  Libidinoso,  l606 :  **  —For  who  knows  not,  quoth  she, 
that  this  hawk,  which  comes  now  so  fair  to  the  fist,  may  to- 
morrow check  at  the  lure  ?** 

Mr.  Steeveps's  quartos  for  checking  at  read  liking  not:  but 
Mr.  Malone  states,  that  the  quarto  of  1604  reads  **  As  the  king 
at  his  voyage.*' 

(59)  Sir,  this  reporf]  Two  lines  above,  where  this  extract 
from  the  quartos  begins,  this  word.  Sir,  finishes  the  sentence ; 
and  the  folios  read, 

<'  If  one  coold  match  you,  sir,— this  report  of  his." 

(60)  ■  hve  is  begun  by  time  s 

And  that  I  #f  e,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  f<.]  The  operation 
of  time,  whose  slow  and  gradual  progress  is  necessary  to  ripen 
a  genuine  and  legitimate  passion,  has^  as  experience  shows  in 
conclusive  instances,  a  powerful  influence  in  producing  its  de- 
cay, as  well  as  in  giving  it  birth. 

Of  the  dignity  and  constancy  of  this  passion,  our  author,  when 
not  sustainii^  a  character,  speaks  in  clearer  lanffuage,  in  more 
earnest  terms,  and  in  a  higher  strain  of  poetry,  Sonn.  CXVl. 
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'<  Love'^  not  Time's  Foole ;  tho'  rosie  lips  and  cheeks 
^*  Within  his  bending  sickle's  coropasse  come : 

*'  Love  altera  not  with  his  breefe  houres  and  weekes ; 
**  But  beares  it  out  ev'n  to  the  edge  of  doomei^" 

4to.  1(309. 

(61)  For  goodneiSf  gfwving  io  a  pluru^^  Superfluity,  excess. 
The  dramatic  writers  of  that  time  frequently  call  a  fulness  of 

blood  ap&irifjr,  as  if  it  came,  not  from  fXtvpa,  but  from  pluif 
plurii,    VVarburton. 

**  Against  the  blood,  or  pUruie  of  blood.  The  disease  of 
blood  IS,  some  young  horses  will  feed,  and  being  fat  will  increase 
blood,  and  %o  gram  to  a  plurisie,  and  die  thereof  if  he  have  not 
soon  help."    Mascal  on  Cattle,  lO&l,  p.  I87.    Tollbt. 

u  __.«_.  in  a  word, 

*'  Thy  jdurisy  of  goodness  is  thy  ill." 

Massing.  Unnat.  Combat* 

«r  _  that  heaPst  with  blood 

**  The  tfarth,  when  iuis  sick,  and  cur*«t  the  world 

*<  Of  the  fdurisi/  of  people  !**     Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

M.  Mason, 

The  word  is  spelt  plurisy  in  the  quarto,  l604f  and  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  here,  in  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  by  Ford, 
1633: 

**  Must  your  hot  itch  and  pturUie  of  lust, 
"  The  hey-day  of  your  luxury,  be  fed 
'<  Up  to  a  surfeit  ?*'     Malo>e. 

(62)  And  then  this  should  is  like  a  ipendtkrift  sigh. 

That  hurts  by  easing']  That  is,  the  anxiety  and  anguish 
of  mind  it  relieves,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  waste  and  ex* 
haustion  that  it  causes  of  the  vital  spirits,  and  draining  of  the 
sources  of  life.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  is  a  notion  very  prevalent, 
that  si^hs  impair  the  strength,  and  wear  ou^  the  animal  powers ; 
and  this  idea  is  much  insisted  upon  by  our  author.  In  M.  N.  Dr. 
III. 2.  we  have: 

*<  Sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  hlood  dear.*'  Herm. 
<«  hlood  drinkinghsXe,'"  I H.  VI.  Plantag.  II.  4.  '*  blood  consum- 
ing  «igA«,'*  II  H.  VI.  Q.  Marg.  III.  2.  '<  blood  sucking  sighs,^^ 
III  H.  VI.  Q.  Eliz.  V.  4.  ''  dry  sorrow  drinks  out  blood,"  R.  and 
Jul.  III.  5.  Rom. 

Care  preying  upon  the  mind,  or  the  '^  self  harming,  or  life 
harming  heaviness,"  in  R.  II.  Bush.  II.  2.  is  a  classical  idea.  We 
have  *'  Luctus  eduL*'  in  Sil.  Ital.  and  in  Homer. 

010^  oAaro 
'Oy  ^fuy  xoTf  W.    II.  Z.  201. 

The  modem  editors  produce  many  instances  in  our  early 
writers.    Mr*  Steevens  quotes  the  uovemall  of  Helthet  ^c. 

I 
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printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde :  '*  And  for  why  whan  a  man 
casteth  out  that  noble  hamour  too  moche,  he  is  hugely  dysco- 
lored^  and  his  body  moche  febled,  more  than  he  lete  four  ty/ilef, 
800  moche  blode  oute  of  his  body.*' 

(63)  No  placCf  indeed^  shouid  murder  sanctuarize ; 

Revenge  ihould  have  no  iotmds]    Throw  a  sacred  and  ii^ 
violable  fence  over. 

So  blind  or  hardy  are  guilt  and  passion,  that  they  will  often, 
by  distinctly  acknowledging  the  justice  of  any  revenge  for  one 
foul  crime,  while  they  are  contriving  and  instigiating  another 
equally  atrocious,  or  propounding  maxims  that  justify  their 
future  fate,  become  parties  to  their  own  condemnation.     See 

imon. 


«t 


An  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once.**    I*  %  Tim. 
And  M.  for  M.  11.  1.  Ang. 

{64)  unbaicd]    Not  blunted,  as  foils  are  by  a  button  fixed  to 
the  end. 

**  That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edffi/* 

L.  L.  L.    Maloms. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  North's  Plutarch  :  *'  he  shewed  the  peo- 
"le  crue' 
Laert. 


pie  the  cruel  fight  of  fencers^  at  unrebaied  swords.'*     And  see 


(65)  for  the  nonce]  The  present  purpose.  **  Nenna,  aca- 
ning  Suio-Goth.  a  se  impetrare  posse,  to  prevail  with  oneself  to 
do  a  thing,  to  have  a  mind  to  do  it.  Rich,  of  Gloster  and 
Chaucer  wrote  nones.  In  the  old  romance  of  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
it  is  nanes.  Serenius."  Todd's  Diet.  See  I  H.  IV.  Pdins, 
1.2. 

(66)  and  long  purples]  By  lon^  purplet  is  meant  a  plant,  the 
modern  botanical  name  of  which  is  orchis  morio  mas,  ancientlj 
ietticulus  morionis.  The  grouer  name  by  which  it  passes,  is  wt" 
ficiently  known  in  many  parts  of  Encland,  and  particularly  in 
the  county  where  Shakespeare  lived.  Thus  far  Mr.  Warner* 
Mr.  Collins  adds,  that  in  Sussex  it  is  still  called  dead  menU 
hands;  and  that  in  Lyte*s  Herbal,  1578,  its  various  names,  t09 
gross  for  repetition,  are  preserved. 

One  of  the  grosser  names  of  this  plant  Gertrude  had  a  parti- 
euiar  reason  to  avoid.    Malons. 

(67)  That  liberal  shepherds'}  That,  to  which  free  spokes 
shepherds,  &c. 

Puttenham,  speaking  in  his  Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie  of  the 
Figure,  Parisia  or  the  Licentious,  says,  when  the  **  intent  is  to 
declare  in  broad  and  iiberal  speeches,  which  mis^ht  breede 
oftnce  or  scandal),  he  will  seeme  to  bespeake  paraon  belbre- 
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handy  wherby  licentiousness  may  be  the  better  borae  withall." 
4to.  1569,  P- 199- 

Mr.  Malone  quotes  Othel.  II.  1.  Desd. 

*^  Is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  Ubend  counsellor  ?*' 

And  Field's  Woman's  a  Weathercock,  i6l2 : 

'< Nextthat,  the  fame 

Of  your  neglect,  and  lUteral-ialkiag  tongue. 
Which  breeds  my  honour  an  eternal  wrong.'* 


(68)  As  one  incapable  rfhertnon  dUtresi]  UnconsciouSf  in* 
sensible  of.  In  III.  4.  Haml.  we  have  **  making  stones  capa^ 
N»/"  but  a  more  apt  instance  occurs  in  Henry  Brereton's  Newes 
•(  the  present  Miseries  of  Rushia,  4to.  I6l4.  *'  The  wretched 
atait  and  nuserable  condition  of  this  untimely  widdowed  lady, 
and  two  sonnet,  both  so  y  oung,  that  they  were  not  capable  of  tkeir 
calamity.**  P.  29.  See  alM>  ''alongst  the  galupin  or  silver 
paved  way  of  heaven,  conducted  into  the  great  hali  of  the  gods. 
Mercury  sprinkled  me  with  water,  which  made  me  capable  of 
their  divine  presence.**  Greene's  Orpharion,  4to.  1599,  p.  7. 
^  Poore  little  brat,  incapable  of  care."  Drayton's  Moses  his 
Birth,  4to.  1630. 

(69)  Or  like  a  creature  native  and  induM 

Unto  that  element']     With  qualities  naturally  adapted  to. 

Mr.  Malone  says,  our  old  writers  used  indued  and  endowed  in- 
discriminately. '^  To  indue,'*  says  Minsheu  in  his  Dictionary, 
«<  ssepissime  refertur  ad  dotes  animo  infusas,  quibus  nimirum  in« 
genium  alicujus  imbntum  et  initiatum  est,  unde  et  G.  instruire 
est  L,  imbuere.    Imbuere  proprie  est  inchoare  et  initiari.*' 

In  Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary,  161 1,  imtruire  is  interpreted 
**  to  ftshion,  to  furnish  with." 

Our  author  uses  this  term  in  the  same  way  in  Oth. 

'*  For  let  our  finger  ache  and  it  endaa 

**  Our  other  heauhfu)  members;  ev'n  to  that  sense 

"Of  pain."    III.  4.  Desd. 

where  it  means  fashions,  moulds,  adapts  by  communicating  or 
imparting  congenial  sensations ;  makes  to  participate  of. 

(70)  /  have  a  speech  offirct  that  fain  wndd  blaxe, 

But  thai  thisfvUy  doubU  it]  Douts,  does  out.  <«  My 
rage  had  flamed,  if  this  flood  of  tears  had  not  extinguished  it." 
Toe  quartos  and  folio  of  1032  read  drowns  for  doubts.  In  this 
•ease,  so  spelt,  it  is  found  in  H.  V.  Dauph.  IV.  2.  as  was  the 
offtbogtaphy  of  that  age ;  and  see  also  1. 4.  Haml*  to  Horat. 
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ACT  V. 


(l)  an  act  hath  three  brandies;  U  is  to  act,  to  do,  mu£ toper" 

form:  Area],  &c.]     Warburton  says,  this  is  ridicule  upon  scho* 

lastic  divisions  without  distinction:  and  distinctions  without 

difference.     The  quartos*  instead  of  **  perform:  argal/*  read 

'*  perform,  or  all ;  she,*'  &c. 

(3)  Even  chrUtian]  Equal,  fellow.  The  phrase  occur» 
throughout  Chaucer.  **  Despitous  is  he  that  hath  disdain  of  hia 
neiehbour,  that  is  to  sayn,  of  his  even  cristenJ*  The  Persones 
Ta&,  Tyrwh.  lil.  181,  andib.  207, 209»  236, 237*  Mr.  Steevent 
quotes  also  Chaucer's  Jack  Upland,  and  Gower's  Confess. 
Amant. : 

**  Of  beautie  sighe  he  never  hir  even'*    Lib.  V.  p.  lOS* 

And  the  Poston  Letters,  IH.  421,  &c.  as  does  Mr.  Malone 

Hall's  Chronicle,  fo.  26l,  H.  VIIL  to  his  parliament :  *' ^}'oa 

might  say  that  I,  beyng  put  in  so  special!  a  trust  as  I  am  in  this 
case,  were  no  trustie  frende  to  you,  nor  charitable  man  to  mine 
even  christian, — .** 

And  we  have,  in  G.  Chapman's  Translation  of  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hestod^ 

**■  Give  never  to  thy  friend  an  even  respect 

^  With  thy  borne  brother/*    4to.  1629,  p.  92. 

MyjSt  xoLO'iyrfp^  iv^r  inme^eu  ttat^r.  v.  705. 

^3)  Was  he  a  genilenum]  Undoubtedly,  says  Mr.  Dooce,  a 
ridicule  this  of  heraldry.  He  cites  Gerard  Leigh's  Accedence 
c^  Arroourie,  4to.  159U  p.  IS.  ^  For  that  it  might  be  known, 
that  even  anon  after  the  creation  of  Adam,  there  wasiMth  gca- 
tlenes  and  ungentlenes^  you  shall  understand,  that  the  second 
man  that  was  bom  was  a  gendeman,  whose  name  was  Abell  ;** 
and  elsewhere,  *'  Jesus  Christ,  a  gentleman  of  great  linage.*'  lb. 
Ho  adds  the  very  ancient  proverbial  saying :' 

**  When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span, 

«^  Where  was  then  the  gm^^rman  f*    Ulustr.  U.  262. 

(A)  a  stoup  of  liauorl  A  jug,  **  Siofip  is  a  common  Wjord 
in  Scodand  at  this  oay,  and  denotes  a  pewter  vessel,  resembling 
our  wine  measure,  but  of  no  determinate  quantity ;  thai  being 
ascertained  by  an  adjunct,  as  go/ibfi-stoup,  fMn^-stoup,  mutchhrn-' 
stoup.  The  vessel,  in  which  they  fetch  or  keep  water,  ia  also 
called  the  toa^^r-stoup.  A  sioup  of  wine  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  a  pitcher  of  wine.'     Ritson. 

See  Tw.  N.  IL  3.  Sir  Toby. 


(5)  Injfowtk^  loktn  I  did  hoe,  did  laoCj 

Metkmight,  it  was  very  noeei. 
To  contract,  0,  the  time,  for  ah,  my  behove 

O,  metkought,  there  xoas  nothing  meet"]  This  is  part  of 
Lord  Vaux*6 ''  Sonnet'*  of  **  The  aged  Lover  renounceth  Love/' 
published  in  Lord  Surrey's  Poems ;  or  rather  scraps  of  it,  ill 
strung  together,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  clown,  and 
purposely,  as  Dr.  Percy  has  observed,  in  this  mangled  state,  the 
better  to  sustain  the  character  i  neither  was  it  very  likely  or 
fitting  that  he  should  be  found  more  at  home  in  the  department 
of  elegant  poetry,  than  he  was  in  crowner's-quest  law.  Upos 
this  subject  see  Warton's  Hist«  of  Engl.  Poetry,  III.  p.  45,  and 
for  the  entire  Sonnet,  Percy's  Reliques,  1. 1&6,  1794. 

Injudicious  reforms  and  amendments  of  such  incoherencies 
have  been  offered  by  the  modern  editors  in  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  Clown's  song  in  Tw.  N.  IV.  2;  and  are  given  too 
under  the  authority  pf  Dr.  Farmer.    Behove  is  beho<^. 

(6)  But  Age,  with  his  stealing  steps. 

Hath  caught  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  intiU  the  land. 

As  if  I  had  never  been  such"]  Instead  of  intiU  and 
caught,  the  quartos  read  into  and  clat»*d. 

The  originals  of  this,  and  the  preceding  stanza,  are  thus 
given  in  Dr.  Percy's  Ancient  Songs : 

**  1  lothe  that  I  did  love ; 

**  In  youth  that  I  thought  sweete: 
*'  As  time  requires  for  my  behove, 

**  Methinks  they  are  not  mete/' 

*'  For  age  with  stealing  steps 

**  Hath  claade  me  with  his  crowche ; 
*'  And  lusty  youthe  away  he  leapes, 

**  As  there  had  bene  none  such." 

Another  passage  in  the  Original,  as  given  by  Lord  Surrey,  in 
Surrey  and  Wyatt's  Poems,  17 17, 8vo.  p.  155,  runs  thus : 

«  For  beauty  with  her  band, 

"  These  croked  cares  hath  wrought, 
**  And  shipped  me  into  the  land, 

^  From  whence  I  first  was  brought.** 

The  deviations  in  the  text  are  very  natural  strokes  of  our 
great  artist :  for  so  that  the  clown  relieves  his  labour,  and  pre- 
vents those  impression?  or  uneasy  sensations,  which  the  nature 
of  that  labour  might  subject  him  to,  he  is  utterly  regardless  of 
the  rhyme  and  sense ;  and  accordingly  is  made  to  introduce  a 
line  that  consists  with  neither.  This  line  not  being  found  in 
Lord  Vaux,  but  being  taken  from  another  author,  Lord  Surrey, 
the  clown  could  only  be  made  to  depart  from  the  original,  in 
order  to  be  more  in  character.  The  same  observations  apply  as 
well  to  passages  m  the  M.  W.  of  W.  III.  i.  Sir  Hugh,  as  to X^r, 
«  come  on  the  broom,'*  III.  6.  Edgar. 
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X7)  ^^  P^^^  ^f  A  poUiidanf  xvkkh  this  an  rum  o^er -offices; 
one  that  rvoidd  circumvent  Of^  Has  official  superiority  over. 
*^  O'er-reaches,"  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  gives  an  idea  more 
eloseljf  and  immediately  corresponding  with  the  whole  of  this 
sentence,  and  the  beginning  oi  the  next  but  one.  Upon  those 
readings  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  observed,  **  I  believe,  both 
these  words  were  Shakespeare's.  An  author,  in  revising  his 
work,  when  his  original  ideas  have  faded  from  his  mind^  and  new 
observations  have  produced  new  sentiments^  easily  introduces 
images  which  have  been  more  newly  impressed  upon  him,  with* 
•ut  observing  their  want  of  coogruity  to  the  general  texture  of 
his  original  design.*' 

(8)  This  ndght  be  my  lord  iuch^a^mte,  that  prai$*d  my  lord 
iuch-a^one^s  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  W}  See  Tim.  I.  2. 
Tim. 

"  ■         my  lord,  you  gave 

«'  Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 

**  I  rode  on  ;  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik*d  it.*' 

Steevbks. 

(9)  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them]  But  to  be  used,  to  be 
thought  fit  materials,  to  play  with  at  a  rustic  garne. 

This  is  a  game  played  in  several  parts  of  England  even  at  this 
time.  A  stake  is  fixed  into  the  ground ;  those  who  play,  throw 
loggats  at  it,  and  he  that  is  nearest  the  stake,  wins :  I  have  seen 
it  played  in  difierent  counties  at  their  sheep-shearing  feasts, 
where  the  winner  was  entitled  to  a  black  fleece,  which  he  after- 
wards presented  to  the  farmer's  maid  to  spin  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  petticoat,  and  on  condition  that  she  kn^lt  down  on  the 
fleece  to  be. kissed  by  all  the  rusticks  present. 

So  Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  IV.  sc.  vi : 

"  Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms, 
^  Like  loggats  at  a  pear-tree." 

Again,  in  an  old  collection  of  Epigrams,  Satires,  &c. 

**  To  play  at  loggats^  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes." 

Again,  in  Decker's  If  this  be  not  a  good  Play,  the  Devil  is  in  it» 
1612: 

<*  ■         two  hundred  crovhis ! 
*'  I've  lost  as  much  at&ggpm." 

It  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in  the  statute  of 
33  of  Henry  VIII.     Steevens. 

Loggeting  in  the  fields  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  among 
other  '*  new  and  crafty  games  and  plays,''  in  the  statute  of  33 
Henry  VIII.  c.  9.  Not  being  mentioned  in  former  acta  against 
unlawful  games,  it  was  probcmly  not  practised  long  before  the 
statute  ofHenry  the  Eighth  was  made.    Malone. 
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Aiogg^*gtoundf  like  a  skittle-groundy  is  8tiewe4  with  ashes, 
but  is  more  extensive.  A  bowl  much  larger  than  tlie  jack  of  the 
game  of  bowls  is  thrown  first.  The  pins,  which  I  believe  are 
called  ioggaiSf  are  much  thinner,  and  lighter  at  one  extremity 
than  the  other.  The  bowl  being  first  thrown,  the  playSrs  take 
the  pins  up  by  the  thinner  and  Tighter  end,  and  fling  them  to- 
wards the  bow),  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pins  may  once 
turn  round  the  air,  and  slide  with  the  thinner  extremity  fore- 
most towards  the  bowl.  The  pins  are  about  one  or  two-and« 
twenty  inches  long.    Blount. 

(10)  A  pkk'oxe^  and  c  tpade,  a  spade^ 

For^^anda  shrouding  sheet: 
O^apU  of,  &c.]     For  0,  the  quartos  read  Or, 
The  original  song  runs  thus : 

A  jnck'-axt  and  a  spade. 

And  eke  a  shrowding  sheets 
A  house  qfclmffor  to  he  made, 

For  such  a  guest  most  meet. 

(11)  quidditsi     Subtleties.     A  term,  borrowed  from  the«/. 
schools. 

**  Entermedlyng  and  troubling  their  braynes  with  scrupulous 
ipdddityes  and  diffuse  questions.''  Newton's  Lemnie's  Touch- 
stone of  Complexions,  ]2mo.  Id81»  fo.  77.  **  Plays  with  his 
sophemes  and  qyyddities.**  Tavemer's  Garden  of  Wj'sdom, 
l2mo.  1539,  signat.  B.  4,  b. 

**  Diogenes  mockyng  suche  quidificatt  trifles  (the  Idees,  as  the 
tableitees  and  cuppytees  of  Plato),  that  wer  M  in  the  cheru* 
byns.*'  Nic.  Udall's  £rasm.  Apopthegm,  l2mo.  1542,  fo.  124. 
Mr.  Steevens  instances, 

<'  I  am  wise,  but  quiddits  will  not  answer  death." 

Soliman  and  Perseda. 

And  Mr.  Malone, 

**  By  some  strange  ^uiddit,  or  some  wrested  clause, 
**  To  find  him  guiltie  of  some  breach  of  lawes.*' 

Drayton*s  Owle,  1604. 

(12)  quillets']  Nice  and  frivolous  points  or  distinctions. 
Cole  fenders  it  resJHvola,  Diet.  1679*    Malone. 

See  L.  L.  L.  IV.  3.  Longuev. 

(13)  knock  him  about  the  sconce]  Pate.  In  its  first  sense, 
blockhouse,  from  schantsen,  Teut.  to  fortify.  Bailey  and  Todd. 
See  M.  W.  of  W.  II.  2.  Falst.,  and  Com.  of  Err.  1. 4.  Antiph.  S. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  Lyly*s  Mother  Bombie,  1594: 

**  Laudo  ingenium ;  I  like  thy  sconce,^* 

And  Ram-Alley,  16II : 

99  .._^_-_  I  say  no  more ; 

'*  But  'tis  within  this  sconce  to  go  beyond  them." 
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.  (14)  Statutes]     Statutes-merchant  and  stapk  are  particalao 
modes  of  recognisance  or  acknowledgment  for  securing  debfs, 
which  thereby  become  a  charge  upon  the  party's  land.  Statutes 
and  recognisances  are  mentioned  together  in  the  covenants  of  a 
purchase  deed.    Ritson. 

(15)  his  double  vouchers,  Src]  A  recovery^  with  doubk 
voucher  is  the  one  usually  suffered,  and  is  so  denominated  from 
tvoo  persons  (the  latter  of  whom  is  always  the  common  cryer»  or 
some  such  infenor  person, )  being  successively  voucher^  or  called 
upon,  and  made  to  answer  the  warrant  of  the  tenant's  title. 
'Bothjines  and  recoveries  are  fictions  of  law,  used  to  convert  an 
estate  tail  into  a  fee  simple.    Ritson. 

(1 6)  seek  out  assurance  i/i  that]  Deeds,  which  are  usually 
written  on  parchment,  are  called  the  common  assurances  of  the 
kingdom.     Malone. 

Seek  assurance  is,  in  one  sense,  **  look  for  securitVt  put  your 
trust  in :''  in  the  other,  *^  require  a  certain  and  in4efeasible 
tide." 

(17)  With  an  eulogy  of  our  author,  most  of  the  topics  in 
/  this  dialogue  are  imitated  in  a  poem  called  Dolarny's  Prime- 
rose,  4to.  1606.     It  is  a  very  mean  performance,  and  the  fact 
is  mentioned  merely  to  show  the  popularity  of  this  piece. 

(18)  by  the  card]  i.  e.  we  must  speak  with  the  same  preci- 
sion and  accuracVy  as  is  observed  in  marking  the  true  distances 
of  coasts,  the  heights,  courses,  &c.  in  a  sea-cAarf ,  which  in  oar 
poet*s  time  was  called  a  card. 

In  1589  was  published  in  4to.  A  briefe  Discourse  of  Mappes 
and  CardeSf  and  of  their  Uses.     Maloke. 

**  In  the  shipman*s  card*'    Macb.  1  Witch.  1. 3. 

For  undo,  the  fo.  of  i632  reads yMbto. 

(19)  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that^  &cj]  **  At  once  pointed 
so  fine  and  sharp,  and  having  also  so  much  of  vogue  and  rashion* 
able  character.**  The  two  ideas  are  so  clung  together,  that  one 
appears'^  plainly  to  have  drawn  on  the  other.  The  general  and 
particular  allusion  is  so  incorporated,  that  it  must  be  taken  Sjfi  a 
twin  birth,  not  to  be  separated  without  injury  to  itself,  and  con- 
fusion to  the  reader.    See  L.  L.  L.  V.  1.  Holofern. 

For  that,  the  fo.  of  l632  reads  and. 

It  was  ordered,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  by  proclamation,  in  5  Ed. 
IV.,  that  the  **  beaks  or  pi^kes  of  shoes  and  boots  should  not 
pass  two  inches,  upon  pain  of  cursing  by  the  clergy,  and  forfeit- 
ing twenty  shillings.*' 

In  the  preceding  reign,  the  pykes  were  of  such  length,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  tied  up  to  the  knee  with  chains  of  aU- 
ver,  and  gilt,  or  at  least  silken,  laces.  ^ 
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(20)  that  jfoung  Handet  toat  horn\  By  this  scene  it  appean 
that  Hamlet  was  then  thirty  years  old,  and  knew  Yorick  well, 
who  had  been  dead  twenty^two  years.  And  yet  in  the  beginning 
of  the  play  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  yirnn^  man,  one  that  designed 
to  go  back  to  school,  i.  e.  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 
The  poet  in  the  fifth  Act  had  forgot  what  he  wrote  in  the  first. 

Blackstonk. 

In  these  matters  our  author  was  too  cardess ;  and  this  was  a 
sort  of  episode,  in  which  he  would  venture  to  take  die  largest 
licence. 

(21 )  kM  the  lining  iu]  We  have  '*  hold  taking"  in  Tim.  I. 
2.  Apem. ;  where  Mr.  Steevens  cites  II  H.  IV.  '*  a  rotten  case 
abidei  no  handling,''* 

(22)  Here's  a  sadl  note  :  this  scuU  has  lain  in  the  earthy  &c.] 
7he  quartos  read^  **  Here's  a  scull  now  hath  lyen  you  i'the 
earth,  *  &c. 

(23)  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue]  We  have  in  Ro. 
and  Jul.  1.  Music.  IV.  5. ''  2i  pestilent  knave^ 


(24)  my  gorge  rises  at  f'l]     Stomach,  from  gorgcy  Fr.  throat. 
Cast  the  ^orge,"  Tim.  IV 
Iish.'»    Othel.  II.  1.  lago. 


«<  Cast  the  gargt^  Tim.  IV.  3*  Tim.     "  Heave  the  gmge^  disre- 


(25)  Imperial  Casar^  dead^  and  turned  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  mnd  amay: 
0,  that  the  earthy  which  kept  the  world  in  awe,    , 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  Jhw"]     The 
quartos  read  imperious ;  which  Shakespeare  (see  Cymb.  IV,  3. 
Imog.  and  Tr.  and  Cr.  V.  5.  Hect.)  and  his  contemporaries 
use  for  imperial:  and  it  was  so  used  down  to  at  least  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.    Drayton  in  his  Muse's  Elysium 
has: 

**  Or  Jove's  emperious  Queene."     Nimph.  l. 

And, 

*<  In  the  proud  power  of  his  emverunts  hand.*' 

Moses  nis  Birth,  b.  L  4to.  1630. 

Without  some  historical  reference,  such  as  that  subjoined, 
the  reader  would  scarce  believe  that  the  text  gives  no  very  un- 
faithful picture  of  the  general  state  of  the  habitations  of  our 
countrymen,  at  a  period  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

**  In  the  fenny  countries  and  northern  part^,  unto  this  day, 
for  lack  of  wood  they  are  enforced  to  continue  the  ancient  man- 
ner of  building  (houses  set  up  with  a  few  posts  and  many  rad* 
dies),' so  in  the  open  and  champain  countries,  they  are  enrorced, 
for  want  of  stuff,  to  use  no  studs  at  all,  but  only  frank*posts,  and 
such  principals,  with  here  and  there  a  girding,  whereunto  they 
fiisten  their  splints  or  raddles,  and  then  cast  it  all  over  with  Uiick 
slofrlo  keep  out  the  wiad.    Certes  this  rude  kind  of  building 
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flttde  the  SpaniardB  in  Q.  Mary's  day  to  wonder,  and  aay, 
**  thete  English  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  bnt 
they  fiure  commonly  so  well  as  the  king.'*  Harrison's  Descrip* 
lion  of  England,  prefixed  to  Hollingsh.  p.  187*  Ellis's  Speci- 
men of  Engl.  Poets,  18]:1»  1.  322.  Hume^  in  his  Hist.  vol.  V. 
note  P.  P.  states  Harrison's  work  to  have  been  printed  1577. 

Cotgravcy  in  I6l  1^  cited  by  Mr.  Malone,  interprets  **  lis  de 
ffentj  a  gust  or^tu  of  wind  :*'  and  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall, 1002,  tells  us,  *'  one  kind  of  these  storms  they  call  rJIow, 
or  flau^h,  which  is  a  mightie  gale  of  wind,  passing  suddainely 
to  the  shore^  and  working  strong  effects  upon  whatsoever  it  in* 
oountreth  in  his  way.**  fo.  5,  b.  We  find  in  Florio's  Ital.  Diet. 
1598 :  **  Groppo,  a  ^to,  or  berrie  of  wind."  See  pimff 
Todd*s  Diet.  And  here  we  will  add  from  Roberto  Whytmton, 
poet  laureate's  Tullyes  ofiyces,  **  That  rageous  pyrey  of  civyle 
and  intestyne  discensyon  amonge  them  selfe.  lilius  civilis 
et  intestini  dissidii  tumultfu,**  To  the  Reader,  8vo.  1534.  For 
pointer's,  the  quartos  read  '*  water's  flaw." 

(20)  Shards']  Broken  pieces  of  earthenware,  pot-sherds, 
sometning  shorn  off.  *'  Skcsrf^  fragmen.  Suio-Gotb.  testa* 
sckerf,  Belg.  Angliy  in  d  mutant.  Shardes  of  an  earthen  pot. 
fraffmentum  tests  ruptae.**  Ihre's  Gloss.  Suiog.  Shards^  scatty 
and  shreds^  are  all  derived^  says  Mr.  Tooke,  from  the  Sax.  verb 
to  divide  or  separate.  Divers,  of  Purley,  H.  173.:  and  consist- 
ently therewith,  sheard^  shard^  and  shern  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  fragment,  shell,  scale^  or  sheath,  of  insects'  winss^  and  duns. 
'^  A  sharde,  or  broken  piece  of  a  tvle.  Testa.*^  Wythals  s 
■horte  Diet.  4to.  1568,  fo.  32,  b.  **  Shardes,  or  pieces  of  stones, 
broken  or  shatteredV  Sub  voce  Robbie.  Baret.  Mr.  Ritson 
ches  Job,  ii.  8 :  "  And  he  took  him  a  potsherd,  (i.  e.  a  piece  of 
a  broken  pot^)  to  scrape  himself  withal." 

In  Baret  it  is  also  <<  the  shell  of  an  egg  or  snail."  For  this 
sense,  or  that  otsheaih  and  scale,  see  Macb.  III.  2.  Macb. 

"  the  shard'bame  beetle." 

Citing  Drayton,  as  applicable  to  the  last  sense, 

*<  I  scorn  all  earthly  diing  bred  scarabies^**  Idea,  XXXI. 

Mr.  Toilet  states,  that  in  the  north  of  Staffordshire  comkerd 
is  the  word  generally  used  for  cow-dung.  "  The  humble-bee 
taketh  no  scorn  to  loee  on  a  cowe's  foule  shard,'*  A  petite 
palace  of  Pettie  his  pleasure,  p.  l64.  **  Turf,  and  peat,  and 
cofn^sheardsj  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long."  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 
ezp.  p.  Jf^ ;  and  Mr.  Holt  White  adds,  <' now  that  nation,  rising 
like  the  beetle  from  the  co^shem,  hurtleth  against  al  things*^ 
A  brief  Discourse  of  the  Spanish  State,  1590,  p«  3. 

(27)  virgin   rites]     For  rites,  crants,  the   reading   of  the 

Juartos,  is  adopted  by  the  modem  editors:  upon  which  Dr. 
ohnson  says^  ^  I  have  been  informed  by  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent, that  crants  is  the  German  word  for  garlands,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  retained  by  os  from  the  Saxons.    To  carry  g^ar- 
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Utub  before  the  bier  of  a  maiden^  and  to  hang  them  over  her 
grave,  is  still  the  practice  in  rural  parishes* 

Grants  therefore  was  the  original  word,  which  the  aathor,  di^ 
covering  to  be  provincial,  and  perhaps  not  understood,  changed 
to  a  term  more  intelligible,  but  less  proper.  Maiden  rites  ^ve 
no  certain  or  de6nitive  image*  He  might  have  put  mauien 
wreaths  or  maiden  garlands^  but  he  perhaps  bestowed  no 
thought  upon  it;  and  neither  genius  nor  practice  will  always 
supply  a  hasty  writer  with  the  most  proper  diction.*' 

Mr.  Toilet  adds,  in  M inshieu's  Dictionary,  see  Beades^  where 
roosen  krants  means  sertum  rosarium  ;  and  such  is  the  name  of  a 
character  in  this  play.  And  Mr.  Stcevens  observes,  the  names 
Rosenkrantz  and  GMenstiem  occur  frequently  in  Rostgard's 
Delicis  Poetarum  JDanorum. 

(28)  To  sing  sage  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 

As  to  peace'parted  souls']  Whatever  foundation  there 
may  have  been  for  the  course  here  taken,  cither  in  the  rigid 
notions  of  the  age,  or  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  to  us 
she  has  ever  appeared  throughout,  and  as  her  story  is  told  by 
the  queen,  to  nave  been  a  most  unhappy  and  pitiable  maniac ; 
and  hence  the  prodigious  interest  she  at  all  times  excites.  Sage^ 
it  is  conceived,  is  grave  and  solemn  requiem.  The  modem 
editors,  with  the  quartos,  read  '*  a  requiem.'* 

(39)  /ram  her  fair  and  unpollutedjiesh 

May  violets  spring'] 

*'  Non  nunc  a  manibus  istis, 
**  Non  nunc  e  tumulo^  fortunataque  fiiviUa, 
.  ««  Nascentur  viols  i"    Pers.  I.  37. 

530^  churlish  prtesf]  Churlish  is  figuratively  *<  Dl-hnmdnred, 
[  ill-bred ;''  and  of  course  uncourtfy,  as  in  its  primitive  sense 
"  rustic  and  rude.**  And  we  shall  here  present  the  reader  with 
an  extract  from  the  Promptuar.  parvulor,  1514. 

*'  Churfysshe  prest.  Ego  nis  vel  econis."  <'  E^o  (onis  et  egona) 
ne.  i.  seculum ;  vel  ut  dicit  papias.  Egones  in  plurali  sunt  m- 
cerdotes  rustici,  producen.  penult.*'  Ortus  Vocabulorum,  4  to. 
1514.  "  Churlj/sshe,  rusticalis.  churle  or  carle,  rusticus.** 
F^mpt.  parv. 

We  would  not  have  it  here  inferred  that  our  author  meant  to 
convey  any  other  idea  than  that  which  the  words  present  to  us 
now ;  or  that  he  meant  more  than  to  use  such  low  phrase  or 
general  invective,  as  *^  country  parson,  or  hedge  priest  ;*'  but  the 
coincidence,  the  combination  is  at  least  singular,  and  may  be 
thought  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  curious. 

'  (31)   WouUt  drink  up  Esile }  EsUi,  4tos.]    Th^  Yssel.    Of  the 
vast  river,  Rhine,  the  most  northern' branch,  (that  which  is  the 
nearest  to  Denmark,  and  which  runs  by  Zutphen  and  Deventer 
into  the  Zuyder  Zee)  is  called  Ysselly  and  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  most  nbrthem  of  the  united  provinces.    This  name,  the 
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Issett,  or  Xec/,  Was  familiar,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  shdwQ,  to  Stowe 
and  Drayton ;  and  the  idea  of  drinking  up  seas  is  elsewhefe  U> 
be  met  with  in  our  author : 

**  the  task  he  undertakes 
'*  Is  numb*ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceam  dry** 

R.  n.  Green.  II.  2. 

Neither  is  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  the  Vistula,  or  Wek- 
self  as  Mr.  Steevens  intimates ;  but,  as  he  has  given  the  name  of 
^OMe/only,  without  the  least  information  beyond  it,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  the  Geography  of  Europe,  from  king 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Orosius,  annexed  to  Ingram's 
Inaugural  Lecture  upon  the  Saxon  language,  4to«  1808>  we 
have  **  Weonodland  [the  country  from  Pomerania  to  the  Frisch 
HafF]  was,  &c.  all  which  land  is  subject  to  Denmark.  AVeonod- 
land  was,  &c.  as  far  as  Weisselmouth.  The  Weisset*  is  a  very 
large  river;  and  near  it  lie  Witland  and  Weonpdland,  and  out 
of  Weonodland  flows  the  river  Weiuel^  which  empties  itself  into 
Estmere  [Frisch  Haff]." 

But,  though  it  was  once  subject  to  Denmark,  and  is,  besides, 
by  far  the  greatest  river  that  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic,  even 
•  if  its  name,  as  offered  both  to  the  eye  and  ear,  were  closer  to  the 
word  in  the  text  than  it  is,  it  is  very  little  likely  that  Shake- 
speare was  read  in  the  early  Danish  history  or  geography,  or 
that  he  would  give  himself  any  concern  about  them.  He  took 
his  geography  from  more  ready  and  accessible  sources,  and  from 
points  nearer  home. 
,  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Esil  was  formerly  a  term  in  com- 

mon  use  for  vinegar.  Our  early  dictionaries  (ever  meagre  and 
scanty  compilations,  and  no  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of 
words  even  of  the  most  common  usef )  will  confirm  this. 
**  EsylU  Acetum."  Promptuar.  parvulor.  4to.  1514.  Wynk.  de  W. 
<<  Acetum.  AyseU.^*  Ortus  Vocabulor.  4to.  1514. 

Yet,  Uiough  this  was  the  use  of  the  word  as  low  as  Shake- 
speare's day,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  even  in  his  rant  a 
madman  could  propose  to  drink  Up  all  vinegar  or  all  water*    It 
'  '   was  indeed  his  purpose  to  rant,  to  propose  something  wild  and 

extravagant,  something  not  practicable,  but  still  not  any  thing 
so  absurd  as  well  as  impossible,  that  even  the  most  pervert^ 
understanding  must  revolt  at  it.  He  therefore  proposes  to  do 
that,  as  an  individual  (and  extravagant  enough  that),  which 

,..,,'  *  WeMf   WeichMd  or  Weissd^  called  bj  the  Poles  Wisla  (^ od  in  king 

/        ^  '  Alfred's  orthography  Wisie),  is  called  by  the  Latins  Vistula.    The  rooaUi 

t^       of  the  Vistula  is  now  called  Wasul-munde :  and  king  Alfred  calls  Poland 
Wisleland."    Foster  and  Ingram's  Notes. 

f  Of  the  existence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  words  of  the  16th  century  in 
common  use,  of  words  in  Uiie  by  scholars  and  persons  of  condition,  as  well 
as  those  u«ed  in  common  parlance  and  low  life,  our  most  copioiR  modem 
dictionaries  afford  not  the  slightest  hint  or  intimation.  This,  so  far  as  re- 
spects  literary  meo,'will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  looking'into  the  early  translalioDS  of  the  Latin  Poets:  of  Seneca 
by  Newton,  Hey  wood,  flee,  Ovid,  by  Arthur  Ooldlng,  Horace,  by  Drant,  or 
VirgUi  by  Pbaer,  fcc. 
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Xerxes*  myrtads  are  said  to  have  accomplished ;  i.  e.  he  proposes, 
he  would  set  about  drinking  up  a  river  (and  the  tnention  of  a 
large  river  very  possibly  suggested  to  his  mind  the  next  image, 
that  of  a  monstrous  inhabitant  of  rivers,  although  there  were  no 
crocodiles  in  that  region  of  the  world),  and  about  eating  a  cro- 
codile. 

(33)  This  speech  in  the4to8.  is  given  to  the  Queen,  to  whose  . 
character  it  is  better  suited.    But  if  Shakespeare  designed  it  for 
the  King,  he  may  be  justified,  perhaps,  by  some  such  reasoning 
as  this. 

He  had  told  us  before,  that  the  King  was  under  extreme  ap- 
prehension, that  the  unhappv  fate  of  Ophelia  would  make  the 
neat  of  Laertes,  which  he  had  then  with  great  difficulty  ap- 
peased, flame  out  anew.  His  speech  was  therefore  the  dictate 
of  this  apprehension,  and  did  not  convey  his  sentiment*  He 
dissembled:  but  his  interference  was  more  likely  to  have  weight 
with  Laertes  than  that  of  the  Queen ;  and,  after  what  had  been 
concerted  between  him  and  Laertes,  his  affected  tenderness  for 
Hamlet  would  be  perfectly  understood. 

(33)  When  thai  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd]  Appear, 
are  developed.    See  ni.  1.  King. 

*'  T6  diidose  was  anciently  used  for  to  hatch.  So,  in  The 
Booke  of  Huntynge,  Hawkyng,  Fyshing,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date : 
*^  First  they  bene  eges ;  and  after  they*  ben  discloied,  haukes ; 
and  commonly  goshaukesben  disclosed  as  sone  as  the  choughes." 
To  exclude  is  the  technical  term  at  present  During  three  days 
after  the  pigeon  has  hatched  her  couplets^  (for  she  lays  no  more 
than  two  eggs,)  she  never  quits  her  nest,  except  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  quest  of  a  little  food  for  herself;  as  all  her  young  re- 
quire in  that  early  state,  is  to  be  kept  warm,  an  office  which  she 
never  entrusts  to  the  male.'*    Stebvbms. 

The  young  nestlings  of  the  pigeon,  when  first  disclosed,  are 
callow,  only  covered  with  a  yellow  down :  and  for  that  reason 
stand  in  need  of  being  cherisned  by  the  warmth  of  the  hen,  to 
protect  them  from  the  chillness  of  the  ambient  air,  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  they  are  hatched.    Heath. 

The  word  disclose  has  already  occurred  in  a  sense  nearly  allied 
to  haicht  in  this  play : 

*'  And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
**  Will  be  some  danger.'*    Malonk. 

(34)  What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever] 

**   ■       do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me, 

"  I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia.**    M.  N.  Dr. 

Stbbvkns. 

{35)  This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument"]  There  is  an 
•nbiguity  in  thii  phrase.     In  its  more  obvious  sense  it  is  a 
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dwnMi  MflBiHnfnt,  such  as  shoald  tuiBoe  tte^  tat  htm  tbe 
tenor  of  the  precedtiag  and  subsequent  lines,  it  may  be  dflhMsd 
whether  our  author  did  net  here,  in  a  covert  way,  glance  at  the 
iM|ieiiiUuyfhte  and  sacrififfe  of  Hnalet ;  and  in  a  licentious,  and 
even  punning  phraseology,  not  at  all  afien  t»  hia  manner,  mean, 
by  the  words  **  living  monument,*'  to  shadow,  or  da^ly  «mI  in 
masqued  phrase,  to  convey  to  Laertes  the  sense  of  **  a  meoMH 
rial  raised  by  the  extinction  of  life,  or  the  wreck  of  some  per- 
son in  existence  ?** 

(36)  iStr,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  hind  o/*fiffhting. 

That  wmd  not  let  me  sleep]  Misgivmg  sind  diatmst  of 
ill  practices  against  him,  produced  this  struggle  or  agitation  in 
his  bosom,  not  so  much  on  any  personal  consideration,  as  on 
that  of  his  revenge  being  Unsatisfied ;  and,  should  he  by  any 
impending  chance  be  cut  off,  that  his  promise  also,  and  his 
4iath,  would  be  unfulfilled.    Mr.  Malone  refers  to  Tr.  and  Cr. 

**  Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight, 
*•  Of  this  strange  nature,"  &c, 

(37)  mutines  tit  the  bilboes']  To  mutine  was  formerly  used  for 
to  mutiny »  III.  4.  Haml.  So  mutine f  for  mutiner,  or  mutineer: 
'*  un  homme  mu/tn,"  Fr.  a  mutinous  or  seditious  person.  In 
The  Misfortunes  of  AVthur,  a  tragedy,  1567,  ^^^  adjective  is 
used: 

**  Suppresseth  mutin  force,  and  practicke  fraud.'' 

Malonb. 

The  bilboes  is  a  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  it,  by 
which  mutinous  or  disorderly  sailors  were  anciently  linked  te- 
sether.  The  word  is  derived  from  BUbooj  a  place  in  Spain  where 
instruments  of  steel  were  fabricated  in  the  uUnost  perfection. 
To  understand  Shakespeare's  allusion  completely,  it  should  be 
known,  that  as  these  fetters  connect  the  legs  of  the  ofienders 
very  close  together,  their  attempts  to  rest  must  be  as  fruitless  as 
those  of  Hamlet,  in  whose  mind  there  was  a  hind  ofjighting  thei 
VMmld  not  let  him  sleep*    Every  motion  of  one  must  oisturb  his 

Sartner  in  confinement*    The  bilboes  are  still  shown  in  the 
Wer  of  London,  among  the  other  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada.   Stbevens. 

(38)  When  our  dear  plots  do  pall]  ZiOse  their  spirit^  poignancy, 
and  virtue ;  become  abortive.    Mr.  Seymour  says, 

*<  Miscarry  surfeit-skdn  with  policy." 

Mr.  Malone  cites  Ant.  and  CI. : 

'*  Pll  never  follow  thy  palTd  fortunes  more." 

II.  y.  Menas. 

(89)  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough«hew  them  how  toe  vnll]  That  points  or  fashions 
our  purposes,  brings  them  according  to  his  good  pleasure  to  a 
close,  how  31  soever  or  unskilfolly  conceived  or  entered  upon. 
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Dr.  Farmer  iDforms  me  that  these  words  are  merely  tecbi^i* 
cal.  A  wool-man,  batcher,  and  dealer  in  skewers^  lately  ob- 
serred  to  him,  that  his  nephew,  (an  idle  lad)  could  only  assitt 

him  in  making  them ;  <' he  could  rovgh'hew  them,  but  I 

was  obliged  to  shape  their  ends,'*    Stbbtbns. 

Doubtless  these  terms  are  so  far  technical,  as  that  they  aro 
drawn  from  arts  or  hafndycraft  trades,  occupied  with  the  knife, 
the  axe,  plane,  or  some  such  tool ;  and  as  the  use  of  the  tools  is 
general,  the  phrases  belonging  to  them  also  pass  into  general 
use. 

(40)  no  leMre  bated]  No  interval  allowed.  In  substance  as 
he  presently  says,  ^*  without  debaiement  further.*' 

Warburton  says,  **  to  abaie^  signifies  to  deduct;  this  deduction, 
when  applied  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  is  called 
an  altawance.  Hence  he  takes  the  liberty  of  using  baied  for 
allowed." 

(41)  /  (met  did  hold  fV,  a*  our  statists  do^ 

A  baseness  to  write  fair']    Statist  is  statesman. 

** that  he  is  wise,  a  statist.'* 

Shirley's  Humour.  Courtier,  1640. 

*^  Will  screw  you  out  a  secret  from  a  statist,'* 

Jonson's  Magnetic  I^ady.    STsavBin, 

Most  of  the  great  men  of  Shakespeare's  times,  whose  auto- 
graphs have  been  preserved,  wrote  very  bad  hands ;  their  secre« 
taries  very  neat  ones.    Blackstonb. 

"  I  have  in  my  time,  (says  Montaigne)  seene  some,  who  by 
writing  did  earnestly  get  both  their  titles  and  living,  to  disavow 
their  apprentissage,  marre  their  pen,  and  affect  the  ignorance  of 
so  vulgar  a  qualitie"     Florio's  translation,  l603f  p.  125. 

RiTSON. 

(42)  the  bearers  jnU  to  sudden  deaths 

Not  shriving-^tme  allowed]  Mr.  Steevens  has  here 
thought  proper  to  say  that ''  Shakespeare's  negligence  of  poetic 
justice  is  notorious ;  nor  can  we  expebt  that  he  who  was  content 
to  sacrifice  the  pious  Ophelia,  should  have  been  more  scrupuloua 
i^ut  the  worthless  lives  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 
Therefore,  I  still  assert  that,  in  the  tragedy  before  us,  their 
deaths  appear  both  wanton  and  unprovoked." 

Upon  this  Mr.  Pye  has  most  justly  observed,  "  Steevens's 
udte  on  Malone*s  observation  respecting  this  fact  in  a  preceding 
passage  is  insolent  and  impudent ;  and  he  is,  as  usual,  positive 
m  the  wrong ;  there  is  not  one  word  uttered  by  Rosencrantz  and 
Ottildenstern  throughout  the  play  that  does  not  proclaim  them 
to  the  most  superficial  observer  as  creatures  of  the  king,  pur- 
posely employed  to  betray  Hamlet,  their  friend  and  f<^ow  stu- 
dent :  the  brutal  behaviour  of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia  may  be  per- 
hiqpf  accounted  for  from  Shakespeare  thinking  of  the  novel  and 
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woman,  from  whom  he  took  the  idea  of  Ophelia,  is  employed  to 
betray  him."  Comments  on  the  Commentatori,  8vo.  1 807,  p.  326. 

Though  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  in  any  part  of  this 
drama,  that  Hamlet  knew  that  Rosencrantz  ana  Guildenstem 
were  privy  to  this  design  of  murdering  him ;  yet  throughout,  as 
Mr.  Pye  says,  he  perfectly  understood  that  they  were  creatures  , 
of  the  king,  plackl  and  brought  from  a  distance  for  that  sole 
purpose,  as  spies  upon  him  :  but  it  was  not  till  after  he  disco- 
vered that  his  own  murder  was  to  have  been  effected  by  meaoa 
in  which  they  were  at  least  chosen  agents  and  instruments,  that, 
in  the  moment  of  discovery  and  resentment,  he  retorted  upon 
them  as  principals,  and  took  a  course  of  retaliation,  which,  m  a 
drama  at  least,  might  well  be  allowed. 

Shriving'time  is  time  of  shrifi^  or  confession.  Skrifia  ant. 
skripta,  vox  ecclesiastica,  usurpata  de  confessione  pcenitentium, 
idque  vel  de  verbi  divini  ministro,  qui  confitentem  peccatorem 
ezaudit,  illique  viam  ad  resipiscendum  commonstrat ;  vel  etiam 
de  actu  peccata  confitentis.  Habemus  eam  ab  Anglise  gentis 
primis  evangelii  prsesonibus,  quorum  in  Anglia  scrift  conressio- 
nem  notat,  scrifan  delictorum  confeftsionem  excitare,  shrioe 
iqpud  Chaucerum  confiteri,  alias  reprehendere,  ^escrif,  censura. 
A  scribendo  haec  omnia  formata  esse,  eleganti  dissertatione  pro- 
batum  dedit  vir  multe  eruditionis  H.  Gramiu's:  fuse  docet  in  more 
positum  fuisse,  ut  scripto  consignarent  veteres  verbi  divini  mi- 
nistri,  qua  poena  ecclesiastica  satisflEiciendum  esset  pro  comndflBis 
peccatis.*'    lhre*s  G^ws-Suiog.  17^. 

This  term  seems  to  have  obtained  much  in  the  same  way  as 
torit  came  into  use  for  judicial  process  or  legal  instruments ;  as 
it  was  in  writings  that  the  priest,  at  the  time  of  confession,  put 
down  and  delivered  the  penance  enjoined. 

A  secondary  sense,  as  stated  in  Ihre,  and  better  correspond- 
ing with  its  root,  but  now  with  us  wholly  out  of  use,  is  penance 
or  punishment. 

**  Riddling  confession  finds  bat  riddling  shri/kn** 

Rom.  and  Jul.  II.  3.  Friaf. 

(43 )  Thrown  out  hu  angle^or  my  proper  Ufif]  i.  e.  his  mor- 
tal engines. 

An  angle  in  Shakespeare's  time  signified  a  fishing-rod.  So^ 
in  Lyly's  Sapho  and  Phao,  15QI : 

**  Phao.  But  he  may  bless  fishing,  that  caught  such  »  one  in 
the  sea. 
*<  Venus,  It  was  not  with  an  angUf  my  boy,  but  with  a  net.^* 

Malonb. 

(44)  a  chough;  bui,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  ofdirt"] 
A  vain  and  idle  babbler,  but  possessed  of  large  landed  property. 
Bufibn  describes  the  Cornish  chough,  or  red-legged  crow,  as 
**  elegant  in  figure,  lively,  restless.  His  manners  are  like  those 
of  a  jackdaw :  it  is  attracted  by  glittering  objects.''  Bewick's 
Hist,  of  Birds,  8vo,  1797, 1.  77-    See  II.  H.  IV.  Falst.  II.  3. 
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(45)  koijbr  m^  complexion. 

Osr.  E^ceeedingfyy  niy  lord;  ii  is  very  suhty] 

^*  — -  i^niculum  brumae  si  tempore  poecas^ 
<<  Accipit  endromidem ;  si  dizeris  sestuo,  sudat."    Jwo, 

Malonb. 

The  quartos  read  *'  hoi,  or  my  complexion." 

(46)  Nay,  ingdodjaiik;  for  mine  ease^  in  goodfcdih']  This 
^eems  to  have  been  the  affected  phrase  of  the  time.  lliuSi  in 
Marston's  Malcontent,  i604 :  '^  I  beseech  you,  sir^  be  covered. 
«— Noy  in  good  fiuth,  Jbr  my  eau.^*    And  in  other  places. 

Farmsr. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  language  of  ceremony 
in  our  author's  time.  **  Why  do  you  stand  bareheaded  f  (savB 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Florio*s  Secon]»  FauTsSy  1591,)  ^ou  ao 
yourself  wrong.  Pardon  me,  good  sir,  (replies  his  friend ;)  I 
do  itybr  my  ea$e** 

Again,  in  A  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  by  Massinger,  l633 : 

«  ..«.•.»  lB*t  ybrvoMr  ease 

^'  You  keep  your  hat  off?"    Malonb. 

See  L.  L.  L.  V.  l.  Armado  to  Holofem. 

(47)  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry]  The  card  bv  which  a 
gentleman  is  to  direct  his  course ;  the  calendar  by  wnich  he  is 
to  choose  his  time,  that  what  he  does  may  be  both  excellent  and 
eeasonable.    Johwson. 

See  cardf  V.  i.  Haml. 

(46)  against  the  tvAicA  he  has  imponed]  Staked,  pledged* 
The  quartos  read  impawned:  and  Mr.  Malone  states,  that  ;«>- 
narCf  Ital.  signifies  both  to  pawn  and  to  lay  a  wager.  And  in  the 
M.  of  V.  Jessica  says, 

"  Why,  if  two  Gods  should  play  some  heavenly  inatch,  and  on 
the  Wiger  lay,  there  must  be  something  else  parmCdf*  &c.  III.  5. 

(49)  hangers\  Under  this  term  were  comprehended  four 
graduated  straps,  &c.  that  hung  down  in  a  belt  on  each  side  of 
Its  receptacle  for  the  sword.  I  write  this,  with  a  most  gorgeous 
belt,  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  James  I.  before  me.  It 
is  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  had  belonged  to 
the  Somerset  family. 

In  Massinger*s  Fatal  Dowry,  Liladam  (who,  when  arrested  as 
a  gentleman,  avows  himself  to  have  been  a  tailor,)  says : 

««  -*_-._  This  rich  sword 

"  Grew  suddenly  out  of  a  tailor's  bodkin ; 

*'  These  hangexs  firom  my  vails  and  fees  in  hell :''  &c. 

i.  e.  the  tailor's  heUi  the  place  into  which  shreds  and  remnants 
are  thrown. 
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Again,  in  the  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662 : 

*'  He  has  a  fair  sword,  but  his  hangers  are  fallen.*' 


t€ 


a  rapier 


^  HatchM  with  gold,  with  hilt  and  hangers  of  the  new 
fashion."    Rbodon  and  Iris,  1631. 

**  The  scaberd  was  of  silver  plate,  with  golden  hangars 
gract."    Chapman,  IL  XL 

Mr.  Pope  mistook  the  meaning  of  this  term,  conceiving  it  to 
signify— «Aor^  pendulous  broad  swords,    Stbbvbns. 


The  word  hangershss  been  misunderstood.  That  part  of  the 
girdle  or  belt  by  which  the  sword  was  suspended,  was  in  our 
poet's  time  called  the  hangers,  Minshieu,  1617:^'  The  hangers 
of  a  sword.  G.  Pendants  d*e8p6e,  l.  Subcingulum^''  &c.  So, 
iti  an  Inventory  found  among  the  papers  of  Hamlet  Clarke,  an 
attorney  of  a  court  of  record  in  Lonaon,  in  the  year  16II,  and 
prints  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  LVIU.  p.  Ill : 

**  Itenif  One  payre  of  girdle  and  hangers^  of  silver  purle,  and 
cullbred  silke. 

''  Item,  One  payre  of  girdler  and  hangers  upon  white  sattene." 

The  hangers  ran  into  an  oblique  direction  from  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  of  the  girdle  across  the  left  thigh,  and  were  attached 
to  the  girdle  behind.    Malone. 

(50)  edified  hy  the  margeni]  The  margins  of  books  in  our 
author's  day  were  stufied  with  comments  and  references.  Dray- 
ton in  his  Folyolbion  says^  *'  If  he  have  otiher  authority  for  it,  I 
would  his  margine  had  bin  but  so  kinde,  as  to  have  iolMrted  it.'* 

Fo.  1622,  p.  277'  *•:  ^>  n     i   ♦  * 
Mr.  Steievens  cites  Decker's  Honest  Whore : 

« 1  read  ^    .  •  "^ 

i(S3a 


**  Strange  comments'in  those  mar^s  of  your  looksj 
-  X  k  *-  ^  *  ^  .-'^  »  -  -  .    -•*...    Part  II.  11 


(51)  The  French  bet  agdinstUhe  Danish}^  Foli^thiB^i^^^^ 
inff  of  the  quartos,  the  folios  give  but ;  manifestly  k  faJi^  print. 
The  folio  of  l6S2,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  consulted 
the  quartos,  reads  and  points  the  passage  thus :  **  tliat's  the 
French,  but  against,  &c.*' 

(52)  He  hath  one  twelve  for  mine]  So  the  folios.  In  all  the 
languid  concerning  this  wager,  there  is  an  obscurity  and  in- 
consistencv,  which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  explain,  or 
to  reconcile.  Here  indeed  Osric  uses  simple  terms ;  or  one  might 
be  led  to  think,  that  it  was  meant  that  he  should  throughout 
confound  himself  with  his  own  fantaisticality ;  and  that  his  ideas 
were  to  ask  for  as  much  unriddling  as  his  phraseology. 
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(53)  the  breathing  time  of  day  vnik  tne] 

*'  But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  cake, 
•'  An  af^er-dinner'8  breath** 

Tr.  and  Cress.  II.  3.  Patrocl. 

(54)  '^Ais  lapmng  nmi  awmf  mth  the  shell  on  his  head]  Pre- 
maturely  hasty,  starts  almost  before  he  has  means,  ere  he  has 
found  le^s  or  message  to  carry  or  be  carried. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  Jonson's  Staple  of  News : 

'f — —  and  coachmen 

''  To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
**  Like  lajnoings  with  a  shell  upon  their  heads, 
<'  Through  the  streets.'' 

And  Greene's  Never  too  Late,  l6l6:  ''  Are  you  no  sooner 
hatched,  with  the  lapwings  but  you  will  run  away  with  the  shell 
on  your  head  T**  • 

And  Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour : 

• 

"  Boldness  enforces  youth  to  hard  atchievements 
*'  Before  their  time  ;  makes  them  run  forth  like  lapmngt 
"  From  their  warm  nest,  part  of  the  shell  yet  nicking 
•*  Unto  their  downy  heads."    Steevens. 

(55)  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he  sucked  it]  Was 
complaisant  with,  treated  it  with  apish  ceremony.  ^ 

There  is  a  passage  in  an  old  author,  which  so  closely  resem- 
bles the  foregoing,  that  we  may  conceive  the  idea,  and  partly 
the  phrase  itself,  to  have  been  caught,  or  rather  copied,  by 
Shakespeare  from  thence.  <<  Flatterie  hath  taken  such  habit  ia 
man's  affections,  that  it  is  in  moste  men  altera  natura  :  yea,  the 
very  sucking  babes  hath  a  kind  of  adulation  towards  their  nurses 
for  the  dugge.*'  Ulpian  FulweFs  Arte  of  Flatterie,  4to.  1579. 
Preface  to  the  Reader. 

Continent  is  the  word  here  used  by  most  of  the  modern 
editors,  who  interpret  comply  in  that  sense  both  here  and  in  II. 
2.  Haml.,  "  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb.*'  And  Mr. 
lleed,  who  instances  Fuller's  Holy  Warre,  p.  80: ''  Some  weeks 
were  spent  in  compfyingf  entertainments,  and  visiting,''  adds, 
"  To  compliment  was,  however,  by  no  means  an  unusual  term 
in  Shakespeare's  time." 

In  Herrick's  Poems,  Bvo.  1648,  we  find  a  singular  lue  of  this 
word  in  the  sense  of  enfold  or  encircle,  and  plainly  as  a  deriva« 

tive  from  the  Latin  complieo. 

• 

<«  0*erca£t  a  rug  of  carded  wool ; 
**  Which,  spunge-Iike,  drinking  in  the  dull 
**  Light  of  the  moon,  seem'd  to  comply 
««  Cloudlike  the  daintie  Deitie." 
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"By 
•*  Whom  fiure  Corinna  sits,  and  doth  eompfy 
^  With  yyorie  wrists  his  Laureat  head.*'    p.  a41« 

(56)  commended  him  to  s/ou]  Made  a  gracious  and  respect- 
lid  uitiaiation.  **  The  mayster  eommaundetk  hipn  to  you.  Hems 
neus  tahaa  tUd  mpeHit.**  Vulgaria  Stanbngi,  4ito.  Wynk.  de 
Worde. 

"  'Tis  a  word 
<<  O^commendaHon  sent  from  Valentine, 
«  Delivered  by  a  friend.'*    Two  G.  of  V.  Prot.  1. 2. 

(57)  the  readineee  it  alL  Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he 
teates,  tohat  isH  to  leave  betimes  ?  Let  W]  **  Ripeness  is  all/'  is  a 
reflection  upon  leaving  life  made  by  Edgar  in  Lear,  V.  2.  Then 
**  since  no  man  has  (i.  e.  has  any  secure  hold,  or  can  properly 
be  denominated  the  possessor,  of )  any  portion  of  that  which  he 
leaves,  or  must  leave,  behind  him,  of  what  moment  is  it,  that 
this  leave-taking,  or  the  parting  with  a  possession  so  frail,  should 
be  made  early  ?  Let  things  take  their  course  !**  The  reading  of 
the  quartos,  adopted  by  the  modern  editors,  is  *'  Since  no 
man  of  aueht  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes?  Let 

rv.  "  V  /       ^^'"    ^^^  ^^^>  ^^'  Jo^QBOA  ^y^*  ™Ay  mean,  **  since  no  man 
*  hiouos  aught  of  tike  state  of  life  which  hs  kaves^  since  he  cannot 

judge  what  other  years  may  produce,  why  should  he  be  afraid 
of  Saving  life  betimes?  Why  should  he  dread  an  early  death, 
''tof  which  he  ci^not  tell  whether  it  is  an  exclusion  of  happiness, 
or  an  interception  of  calamity  ?  I  despise  the  superstition  of  au- 
gury and  omens,  which  has  no  ground  in  reason  or  piety ;  jny 
comfort  is,  that  I  cannot  fall  but  by  the  direction  of  FVovi- 
denoe.*' 

(58)  But  in  my  terms  of  honour^  I  stand  aloof]  There  is  a 
passage  somewhat  similar  in  The  Maid*s  Trageciy : 

<'  Efotd.  Will  you  forgive  me  then  i 

**  Mel.  Stay,  I  must  ask  mine  honour  first."    Steevens. 

♦  • 

(59)  in  the  cup  an  union]  In  the  first  quarto  we  have  unicef 
which  in  the  subsequent  quarto  copies  was  made  oi^s.  An 
union  is  a  very  precious  pearl.  See  Bullokar's  English  Exposi- 
tor, l6\6,  and  Florio's  Ital.  Diet.  1508,  in  v.    Malonb. 

"  Ay,  were  it  Cleopatra's  union*'    Solim.  and  Perseda. 

**  And  hereupon  it  is  that  our  dainties  and  delicates  here  at 
Rome,  &c.  call  them  unions^  as  a  man  would  say  singular  and  by 
themselves  alone.^'    Holland's  Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 

In  If  you  know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody,  P.  II.  ifioO,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  says : 


*  ^ 


-•13L 
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**  Here  l6,(XX)  pound  at  one  clap  goes. 

*<  Instead  of  sugar,  Gresham  drinks  tkispeark 

"  Unto  his  queen  and  mistress." 

PearU  were  supposed  to  possess  an  exhilarating  quality. 
Thus,  Rondelet.  Lib.  I.  de  Testae,  c.  xv :  **  Unumes  quee  k  con« 
chis  &c»  ralde  cordiaks  sunt."     Stbbvens. 

(60)  Tke  ^en  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet']  In  humbler 
language,  dnnks  good  luck  to  you.  So  Dttvid  and  Bethsabe, 
15991 

**  With  full  caromes  to  his  fortune  past.''    Stbbvens.  ,  . 

'    (61)  tnake  a  iwmton  qfnui]    Make  child's  play,  trifle  with  tOe, 

*•      '        so  citizen  a  toanton,  as 

«  To  seeip  to  die  ere  sick.'*    Cymb.  LV.  2.  Imog. 

'*  ■  Shall  a  beardless  boy, 

'<  A  cocker'd  silken  wanton^  brave  our  fields, 

<'  And  flesh  bis  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil,"  &c, 

K.  John,  V.  1.  Bast. 

(62)  We  bere  find  Laertes,  who  was  not  wounded  till  after 
Hamlet,  first  dying  of  a  poison,  described  as  singularly  quick  in 
its  operation ;  and  advising  Hamlet,  who  is  made  to  support  a 
conversation  some  time  afterwards,  of  a  danger,  of  which  he  was 
not  then  aware.  The  purposes  of  the  drama  might  require  that 
Hamlet  should  survive,  and  the  same,  i.  e.  the  same  quantity  or 
degree  of  poison,  may  afiect  difierent  habits  diflerently ;  but 
the  poison  of  the  "  anointed"  sword,  which  had  first  entered  the 
body  and  was  steeped  with  the  blood  of  Hamlet,  must,  one  would 
think,  in  the  second  instance,  have  lost  something  of  its  active 
quality,  and  would  consequently  have  been  more  slowly  operative 
upon  Laertes. 

(63)  (ae  this  fell  sergeant,  death. 


u 


itrict  in  his  arrest,)]     Bailiff,  or  sheriff's  officer, 
when  ihatjcll  arrest. 


'*  Without  ail  bail,  shafi  carry  me  away,—.*'    Sonn.  74. 

Malone. 

(64)  The  potent  poison  quite  o*er-crows  my  spirif]  Over- 
powers, exults  over ;  no  doubt  an  image  taken  from  the  lofty 
carriage  of  a  victorious  cock.    Mr.  Steevens  quotes 

**  Shall  I  ?  th'  embassadress  of  gods  and  men, 
'*  That  pull*d  proud  Phoebe  from  her  brightsome  sphere^ 
**^  And  dark'd  Apollo's  countenance  with  a  word, 
"  Be  over-^rowMf  and  breathe  without  revenge  ?.*' 

Lingua,  l6<>7* 


y 
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«'  Like  the  vain  bubble  of  Iberian  pride, 
^*  That  doer^craweth  all  the  world  beside." 

Hall's  Sat.  V.  3. 

lis  phnue,  which  often  occurs  in  the  controversial  pieces  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  1593,  is  also  found  in  Chapman's  Odyssey: 

**.  and  told  Jiis  foe 

**  It  was  not  fair,  nor  equal,  t*  overcrow 

•*  The  poorest  guest — **    B.  XXI. 

Mr.  Malone  instances  **  These  noblemen  laboured  with  tooth 
and  nayle  to  over-crofv^  and  consequently  to  overthrow,  one  an^ 
other.*^  Holingsh.  Hist,  of  Ireland :  and  the  epistle  prefixed  to 
Nashe's  Apology  of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  1593:  *i  About  two 
veeres  since  a  certayne  deroi-divine  took  upon  him  to  set  \fin 
loote  to  mine,  and  over^croooe  me  with  comparative  terms.'* 

See  **  grunt  and  sweat,'*  III.  2.  Haml. 

(65)  ocatrraUs]  The  word  in  use  at  that  day  for  oceurrencet. 
*'  A  newes-monger  tels  him  there  are  excellent  and  happy 
oicurrentt  abroad.*'  Is.  Healy*s  Theophrastus,  l8mo.  lol^f. 
p.  32.     * 

(66)  Now  cracks  a  nohU  heart] 

**  If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

*'  That  even  cracks  for  woe."    III.  1.  Cerimonr 

(6;)  Op-oud  death! 

What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cdl]  '*  How  art 
thou  gluttedj  what  feast  is  now  at  hand  in  the  open  tlirown  0ites 
of  thy  insatiable,  endless,  everlasting  cell  ?*'  We  have  in  I.  5» 
<<  eternal  blazon,"  Ghost. 

This  wide  waste  of  spoil,  this  quarry  or  pile  of  noble  and  royal 
victims,  at  once  his  trophy  and  prey,  is  represented  as  a  provi- 
sion for  a  feast,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  when  in  I.  H. 
VI.  Talbot  tells  his  son, 

'*  Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death/     IV.  5. 

And  in  K.  John,  11. 2.  Bast. 

**  And  now  Death  feasts  J  mousing  the  flesh  of  men.*' 

This  allusion  has  no  doubt  some  connexion  with  the  usage  of 
all  the  northern  nations,  their  Ambarvalia  or  Arval  suppers  re* 
&rred  to  by  Hamlet,  I.  2.  ^ 

"  The  funeral  bak*d  meats 
*^  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.'* 

An  usage,  which  also  probably  originated  in  the  ancient  cere- 
monies of  most  nations;  their  parentalia,  or  oblations  to  the 
manes  of  the  dead. 
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{6i)  ''^^gioeorder^  that  these  hodicB 

High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to.  the  vieto]  This  idea  was  ap« 
parently  taken  from  Arthur  Brooke's  Tragicall  Hystory  of  Ro- 
meusand  Juliet,  1562 : 

'*  The  prince  did  straight  ordaine>  the  corset  that  wer 

foundey 
<*  Should  be  set  forth  upim  a  stage  hye  raysed  from  the 

grounded'  &c.    Steevens. 

• 

(^)  Of  carnal,  Uoody^  and  unnatural  acts']  Of  sanguinary 
and  unnatural  acts,  to  which  the  perpetrator  was  instigated  by 
concupiscence^  or,  to  use  our  poet's  own  words,  by  **  camU 
stings*''  The  speaker  alludes  to  the  murder  of  old  Hamlet  by 
bis  brother,  previous  to  his  incestuous  union  with  Gertrude. 

Malomb* 


\ 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.* 


I 

\ 


*  As  YOU  LiKB  IT.]  dlmkespettre  ha»  followed  Lodge's  Ro^ 
salyndy  or  Buphues*  Golden  httg$cjft  4t&.  15§6^  more  eifaeily 
than  is  his  general  custom  when  he  is  sdebled  to  such  woithkii 
oriffinals ;  and  has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  charaotef% 
and  borrowed  a  few  expressions  from  it.  His  inlitations,  &e. 
faoweTer,  are  in  general  too  inrignidcant  to  merit  tsanaeription. 
It  should  be  obsenredy  that  the  characters  of  Japi$^  A/t 
CfowHf  and  Audrey,  are  entirely  of  the  poet's  own  ftrmaliani 

Although  I  have  never  met  with  any  edition  of  this  comedy 
before  the  ^ear  1623^  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  poMicaUon  was 
at  least  designed.  At  the  b^nnine  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
entries  at  Stationers'  Hall^  am  puiced  two  leaves  of  irMgular 
prohibitions,  notes,  Ace.    Among  diese  are  the  foUewing : 

Aug.  4. 
**  As  you  like  it,  a  book.    ••••*) 
^  fieuff  ik&  Fift,  a  book.     ...     >fo  be  staid.*^ 
''  The  Comedy  of  Muok  AAs  a  book.  J 
The  dates  scattered  over  these  plays  are  from  1596  to  |615« 

Stkbvxns. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  l§QO.  See  my  JU 
tempi  to  attertain  the  Order  ^  Shakapeare^s  PUnfi. 

MALOivr. 


b2 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke,  living  in  Eaik. 

Frederick,  Brother  to  the  Duke^  and  Usurper  of 

his  Dominions. 
Amiens, )  Lords  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  his 
Jaques>  |  Bomshment.  « 

Le  Beau»  a  Courtier  attending  upon  Fredericks 
Charles,  his  Wrestier. 
OUver,    ) 

Jaques,    >  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 
Orlando, } 

of  JS's,  }  *^^"'^  *^  ^^^""^"^^ 

Touchstone,  a  Clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar*text,  a  Vican 

^u^  }  S^^rds. 

William^  a  Couktry  FeUow^  in  love  with  Audrey* 
A  Person  representing  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  Daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  Sh&pherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  Wench. 

Lords  belonging  to  the  two  Dukes;  Pages,  Fa^ 
r    restersj  and  other  Attendants. 

The  SCENE  lies.Jirst,  near  Oliver^s  House;  after- 
wards,  partly  in  the  Usurper's  Court,  and  partly 
in  the  Forest  £f  Arden. 

The  lift  of  die  penons  was  added  bj  Mr.  Roire.    John  soy. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


An  Orchard^  near  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

OnL.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but  poor  a*  thou-  \^^^' 
aand  crowns ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  bro« 
ther,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well  :*  and  there 

*  Js  I  remembeTf  Adam^  U  inoi — io  breed  me  neff]  Thrown 
t>ut  with  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  most  fkmiliar  dialogue^  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  receiTes  here^  as  we  conceive,  the  foi- 
lowioff  easy  and  natural  interpretation : 

««  £  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  [my  father  in 
his]  will^  but  poor  a  (i.  e.  the  poor  pittance  of  af  thousand 
crowns;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  [it  was,  or  he  there]  cnarged  mj 
brother  upon  his  blesiung  to  breed  me  well." 

The  question  then  is,  whether  instead  of  this,  our  author's 
text  as  delivered  down  to  us.  and  his  natural,  but  uncen- 
nectedy  dialogue,  we  are  to  substitute  (ai)d  that  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  comMy,  and  conversation  between  a  master  and  a  ser* 
vant)  tihe  new  punctuation  and  argumentative  formality  adopted 
by  the  modem  editors  from  Dr.  Johnaon,  who  gives  it  tliua: 
'*  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fiishion  bequeathed 
ne.    By  will,  but  a  poor,**  &c. 

This  substitution  appears  to  us  bard   and^  unnatural:  and 
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begins  my  sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keepi 
aj:  school^  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit : 
for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  un- 
kept/  For  can  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman 
of  my  birth,  that  diflfem  not  from  the  stalling  of 
an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides, 
that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearlv  hired : 
but  I,  his  brother,  |;aiii  afi^hing  under  him  but 
growth ;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dung- 
hills are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this 
nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  some- 
thing that  nature  gave  me,  his  coontenancei»  seems 
to  take  from  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds, 
bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  mines'"  my  gentility  with  my  education. 
This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit 
of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins 
to  mutiny  against  this  servitude :  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how 
to  avoid  it. 


Enter  Oliver. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Oo  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  bow 
he  will  shake  me  up. 


the  real  text,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  true  character  and  spirit  of 
all  dialogue  on  such  an  occasion  between  such  parties. 
This  phraseology,  poor  a,  is  not  yet  altogetner  disused. 

*  stays  me  here  at  homt  ukke^l    Detains.    See  Two  CK  of  V. 
Valent.  1. 1. 

'*  Hame4ceepii^j9aii»hwr%  everhonidj  wits." 

^  hU  cotcfitenance]    The  mode  of  his  carriage  towards  ine. 

*    ^  mines  with  my  educutixm\    By  want  of  culture  tape  and  de- 
feats. 


Bc.  K  AS  YOU  UKE  IT. 

Ocft  Nov,  sir!  what  make  you  here  ?^ 

OAt»  Nothii^:  I  aitt  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

.    Ou.  What  mar  you,  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  yoa  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unwortliy  brother  of 
yours,  with  idleness. 

Ou.  Marry^  sir,  be  better  employ'd,  and  be 
naught  awhile.^'^ 

Omu  Shall  I  keep  yoiit  brkgi,  and  eat  hiisla  with 
theoi?  What  prod^al  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  8u<£  penury  i 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

Omu  O,  sir,  very  well :  here  ia  your  orchard* 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  ^^  knows 
me.  I  know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in 
the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know 
me :  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  bet- 
ter, in  that  you  are  the  first-born ;  but  the  same 
tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there 
twenty  brothers  betwixt  us:  I  have  as  much  of 
my  father  in  me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your 
coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence.^^ 

Ou.  What,  boy! 

Orl»  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  ]ay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

OsL.  I  am  no  villain  :^^  I  am  the  youngest  son 
of  sir  Rowland  de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father ;  and  he 
is  thrice  a  villain,  that  says,  such  a  father  begot 
villains :  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not 

*  fiAai  make  you  here]  Do  yoa.  M«  W.  of  W.  IV.  2.  Mrs. 
Page.  We  find  the  phrase  in  the  same  sense,  with  the  same 
play  upon  the  word  between  the  kbg  and  Costard,  in  L.  L.  L. 
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take  this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had 
pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so;  dum  hast 
railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient ;  for  your  far 
therms  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

Om.  Let  me  go,  1  say. 

Obl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  m  his  will  to  give  me  good 
education :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  ob- 
scuring and  hiding  from  me  ali  gentleman-like 
qualities :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in 
me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore  aUow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or 
give  me  the  ipooi  allotteiy  my  father  lefl  me  by 
testament ;  with  that  I  mil  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  bee,  when  that  \& 
spent?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in:  I  wul.not  long  be 
troubled  with  you :  you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Obl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward?  Most  true,  I 
have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — Grod  be  with 
my  old  master !  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a 
word.  [Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adak. 

Ou.  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me? 
I  will  phjTsick  your  rankness,*  and  yet  give  no  tiiou- 
sand  crowns  neither.    Holla,  Dennis  I 


Enter  Dennis. 


Dei^.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

^naifacstj     FabeiiattdiOiokaGC. 
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Ou.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Dake's  wresfier,  here 
to  speak  with  me  i 

Dek.  Saplease  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.     [Exit  Dennis-J— Twill  be  a 
Kood  way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 


Enter  Chables. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oll  Good  monsieur  Charles ! — what^s  the  new 
news  at  the  new  court  ? 

Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the 
old  news :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his 
younger  brother  the  new  duke ;  and  three  or  four 
loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary 
exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich 
the  new  duke;  therefore  he  gives  them  good 
leave^*^  to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daugh- 
ter, be  banished  with  her  father. 

Cha.  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cou- 
sin, so  loves'  her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles 
bred  together,  that  she  would  have  followed  her 
exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at 
the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than 
his  own  daughter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as 
they  do. 

Oll  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,^^  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  Eng- 
land :  they  say,  many  youn^  gentlemen  flock  to 
him  every  day, ;  and  fleet  ^''^  the  time  carelessly,  as 
tftey  did  in  the  golden  world. 
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Oli.  Whst,  yoa  wrestle  to4iionow  befoM  the 

new  duke  ? 

Cha.  Marry^  do  I,  sir  |  and  I  came  to  acqttiiiit 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir»  secretly  to  uiip 
derstandy  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguis'd  against  me 
to  try  a  rail :  To-morrow,  sir,  f  wrestle  for  my 
«  credit;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some 
broken  limb,  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother 
is  but  Young,  and  tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I 
WJould  oe  loath  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own 
honour,  if  be  come  in :  ther^re,  out  of  my  love 
to  yoU)  I  came  hither  to  acauaint  you  withal ;  that 
eitner  you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or 
brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into ;  in 
that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether 
against  my  will. 

Oll  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite. 
I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein, 
and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it;  but  he  is  resolute.  I'll  tell  thee, 
CiHurles,  it  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow  of 
France ;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of 
every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  con- 
triver against  me  his  natural  brother ;  therefore  use 
thy  discretion ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his 
neck  as  his  finger :  And  thou  wert  best  look  to't ; 
for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do 
not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise 
aff&inst  thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  trea- 
cherous device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta^en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other :  for, 
I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there 
is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living* 
I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anato- 
mize him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep, 
and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you : 
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If  he  come  tD-morrow,  111  give  him  his  payment : 
If  ever  he  go  alone  again.  111  never  wrestle  for 
price  more :  And  so,  God  keep  your  worship ! 

[Enu 

Oli.  Farewell  good  Charle8.-«-Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester  :*  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him; 
ioft  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing 
more  than  he.  Yet  he's  gentle ;  nevor  schoord, 
and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts 
enchantingly*"  beloved ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own 
people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether 
misprised :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long }  this  wrestler 
shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle^ 
the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about.      [ExiU 


SCENE  II. 


A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 


Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be 
merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am 
mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  [I]  were  merrier  7"^ 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished 

^^  iku  gawieHer]  Stimulate,  urge  to  the  encounter  this 
adventurer;  person  disposed  to  try  his  fortune  at  this  gome. 

^  enchoMtingfy']  To  a  degree  thai  could  only  be  supposed  to 
be  the  efiect  of  spell  or  incantation.  *'  Cotgrave  interprets  the 
word  ckarmingfyr    Todd's  Diet. 

*  kindle]  Instigate  to  the  undertaking.  See  **  enUndk  you 
unto  the  crown."  Maob.  1. 3.  Banq.    . 

^  I  xvere  merrier]    I  was  added  by  Pope. 
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fkther,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy  ba- 
nished rather,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke 
my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  1  could 
have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine ; 
so  would'st  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me 
were  so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours.  « 

Cel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, . 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again 
in  affection ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I 
break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster :  therefore, 
my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports :  let  me  see ;  What  think  you  of  falling  in 
love? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pry  thee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal: 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest }  nor  no  further 
in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush 
thou  may'st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife. 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
forth be  bestowed  equally.  ^"^ 

Ros.  I  would,  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'Tis  true :  for  those,  that  she  makes  fair, 
she  scarce  makes  honest;  and  those,  that  she 
makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favour*dly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office 
to  nature's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 
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Enter  Touchstone. 

« 

,  Cbl.  No  ?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  crea-> 
ture»  may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? 
Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  for- 
tune,  hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off 
the  argument  ? 

Ros.  Indeed^  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  na* 
lure;  when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the 
cutter  off  of  nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work 
neither,  but  nature's?  who  nerceiveth*  our  natu- 
ral wits  too  dull  to  reason  ot  such  goddesses^  hath 
sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone:  for  always 
the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the 
wits. — How  now,  wit  ?  whither  Wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

CELi  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  nauffht :  now,  I'll  stand 
to  it,  the  pancakes  were  nau^t,  and  the  mustard 
was  good;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  for- 
sworn*^** 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 


*  wko  pereekeiKi    **  Who,  [inasmucb  aa  she]  perceiveih." 
The  fo.  of  1082  reads  peremii^. 
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Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  bad  it,  then  I  were: 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn :  no  more  was  this  knight,  sMFearin^  by 
his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any  j  or  if  he  ha^  he 
bad  sworn  it  away,  before  ever  be  saw  those  pan- 
cakes or  that  mustard. 

CsL.  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  meanest  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  fttfier, 
loves. 

Ros}^^  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour 
him  enough :  speak  no  more  of  him ;  you^B  be 
whip'd  for  taxation,*  one  of  these  dayg. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisdy,  what  wise  men  do  fo(^ishIy. 

CsL.  By  my  troths  thou  say'st  true :  lor  since  the 
little  wit,  that  fools  have,  was  silenced,**  the  Kttle 
foolery,  that  wise  men  have,  makes  a  great  show. 
Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 


Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ros^  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'cl. 

Cel.  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable. Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Le  Beau:  Whist's 
the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport. 

^  wkif^'djbr  iaxaikm]  Whipped^  the  ufual  panidilMDt  of  feob 
for  scandal.    See  **  taxing,*'  ll.  j.  Jaques. 

^  toas  sUmced}  Their  former  unbridled  liberty  of  censure  and 
medrery  begoi  now  pPobaUy  to  be  p«t  at  IwA  wilder  soiw  re- 
straint, as  Dr.  Johnson  intiniitei^ 
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Cmu  Sport?  Of  what  colour  ? 

Ls  Beau.  What  coloor,  madam  ?  How  shall  I 
mswer  you  ? 

.    Sas^  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

CsL.  Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  treweh* 

TofKS^  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank. 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  sm^^''    . 

Ls  BsAt^  You.amase  me,  ladie»:  I  would  have 
toU  you  of  gflo4  iWTWtlio^  which  y^  have  lost 
tjdo  pjjg^t  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  mamier  of  the  wrestling*. 

Ls  BsAU.  I  will  tdl  yoQ  the  beginning,  and,  if 
i^t  |Ae9se  ;f  ow  If^yships^  you  may  soe  the  end  %  for 
tW  1)64  ^  yet  to  do  s  and  hwe^  whi^re  you  are, 
t^y  are  coming  to  perlhrm  it 

CSL.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 

'    L^BsAXf.  There  oomes  aa  old  maDt  9nd  has 
three  sons,— ^- 

Cml  I  could  match  this  begmning  with  aa  old 
tale. 

Ls  Beau.  Thiee  proper*  young  men,  of  excel- 
lent  growth  and  presence ; 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  known 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents^ — ^ — ^"^ 

Ls  BsAU^  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles^  the  duke's  wrestler }  which  Charles  in  a 

*  knd  on  with  a  trowel]  Coarsely,  without  selection  or  care 
in  the  distribution.  We  have  a  flimiHar  phrase  somewhat  similar, 
^^  logged  itt  head  and  skouM^ra." 

^  http  not  my  rank^-hsest  thf  old  mdt]  Rank  is  ijliallyor 
place.    The  unsavoury  perversion  of  Rosalind's  is  obvious. 

^flr«p€fQ  OfgeedlgareandpropertkNK  SoaTwirO.ef V. 
a  Otttl.  IV.  1. 
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moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  cf  his  ribfl^ 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served 
the  second,  and  so  the  third :  Yonder  they  lie ;  the 
poor'  old  n^an,  their  father,  making  such  pitiM 
dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part 
with  weeping. 

Ros.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur^  that 
the  ladies  have  lost  ? 

Lb  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  I 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard,  breaking  of 
ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

CsL.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
musick  in  his  sides  ?*  is  there  yet  another  dotes 
upon  rib-breaking? — Shall  we  see  this  wrestlii^, 
cousin  ? 

Ijs  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here:  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  (coming:  Let  us 
m  stav  and  see  it.  ^ 


now  stay 


\ 


Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Or- 
lando, Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on ;  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  suc- 
cessfully. 

*  9ee  thu  krokm  wmne  in-Us  ikUj    Witoesf  the  crash  made 
by  his  broken  bones ;  get  so  rough  a  handling. 
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.    Duke  F.  Hofw  now,  daughter  and  cousin  ?  are 
jou  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege  ?  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man/  In  pity 
of  the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade 
him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated :  Speak  to  him, 
ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so ;  V\\  not  be  by. 

^[Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  prin- 
cess calls  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them,^  with  ail  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  diaries 
the  wrestler  ?^**^ 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  chal- 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with 
him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years :  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  witli  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,""  the  fear  of 
your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
enterprise.  We  pray  vou,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  sa^ty,  and  give  over  this  at- 
tempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir ;  your  reputation  shall  not 

*  addi  in  the  man]  This  should  seem  to  be>  the  challenger  is 
so  litUe  of  a  match. 

The  modern  editors  read  wum, 

^  I  attend  them\  Those  of  the  princess's  party>  or  the  prin- 
cesses. 

*  If  you  eaw  pourulfwith  your  eyet,  &c.]  If  you  did  not  abin* 
don  the  use  of*your  senses,  if  not  blinded  and  presumptuous, 
you  would,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  use  your  own  eyes  to  iee,  or 
your  own  judgnent  to  kaow  yourself  ;  the  fear  of  your  adventure^ 
vxnUd  amned  you» 

C 
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therefore  be  misprised:  we  will' make  it  our  auit 
to  the  duke,  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  for- 
ward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  ¥our 
hard  thoughts  j  wherein  1  confess  me  much  guuty,* 
to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But 
let  your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to 
my  trial :  wherein  if  loe  foiled,  there  is  but  one 
shamed  that  was  never  gracious  ;^  if  killed,  but  one 
dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so :  I  shall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  Uie  world 
no  ii\]ury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the 
world  I  nil  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  sup- 
plied  when  I  have  made  it  empty* 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have>  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

CsL.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 
in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
90  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

DuEB  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  falL 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace }  you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mf  ' '" 
persuaded  him  from  a  first. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should 
not  have  mocked  me  before :  but  come  your  ways. 

£os.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  yoong  man ! 

*yovr  hard  thoughts,  toherein  I  confess,  &c.]  Admitting,  as 
1  do^  that  I  incur  much  guilt  by  the  veiy  act  of  deayhg,  Ac. 

^  xnas  never  gracious^    Acceptable.    "  Gotjqg  was  «o  more 

facioms  to  Prince  Rupert  than  Wilmot  had  been.''   CfaiiendoB. 
.  VIII. 
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CfL.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man  I 

Cbl.  If  I  bad  a  thunderbolt  in  jaise  eye,  I  can 
tall  who  shot^  down. 

[Charles  is  thrown.    Shout* 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet 
well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord* 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  banie  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  i 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of 
Bir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F*  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  soq  to  ao^e 

man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honouraUe, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleasa  me  with  this 

deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth ; 
I  would,  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

£E.Teunt  Duke  Fred.  Train,  and  Le  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orl.  I  am  mor/e  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland^s  son. 
His  ypungest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that 

calling/ 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  Im  sotti, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind; 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  mm  Ihs  son. 


*  catting]    Appellation,  or 

C  S 


\ 
I 
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I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin. 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserved : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love, 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded*  all  promise. 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman^ 

[jGivifig  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me^  one  out  of  suits  with  for- 

tune,^"^ 
That  could  give  more — ^but  that  her  hand  lacks 

means.^ 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.         Ay : — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?     My  better 
parts® 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands 

up, 
•      /     Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.^**^ 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back :  My  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes : 
m  ask  him  what  he  would :— Did  you  call,  sir  ? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

*  But  justly  t  as  you  have  exceeded^  &c.]  Only^  or  io  that  de- 
gree,  in  which  you  have,  &c.  The  fo.  of  i632  reads  '*  all  m 
promise," 

^  nat  could  give  more — but  that  her  hand  lacks  jneaus]  Who 
feels  disposed  to  give  more,  were  her  ability  greater. 

*  better  parts]    Macbeth  8a3r8, 

'«  For  it  has  cowM  mybelferpaH  of  man.'*    V.  6. 

i.  e.  his  spirit.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  by  these  terms 
jpifif  and  sense  were  meant  here. 


X     ^ 
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Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you : — Fare  you  well. 

lEj^eunt  Rosalind  and  Qelta. 

Okl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon 
m  V  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speaK  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 


Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

O  poor  Orlando  ]  thou  art  overthrown ; 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee* 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel 
^ou 
To  leave  this  place :  Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition/ 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous ;''  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir :  and,  pray  you,  tell  me 
this; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  dujke 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter ^'^^  is  his  daughter: 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke. 
And  here  detain  d  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company  ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 

*  condkum]    State  and  temper.    See  Tiro  G.  of  V*  Launce. 
III.  1. 

*  kumoroutl    Capridoiis.    ^  Wrapt  me  in  a  most  kumartmt 
sadness.'*    III.  1.  Jaques. 
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Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece } 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 

But  that  th^  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 

And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  Against  the  lady 

Will  suddenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well ; 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well! 

[Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [E.tit. 


SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

m 

Emer  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin;  why,  Rosalind ;*^Cupid have 
mercy !— Not  a  word  ? ' 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Ceu  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up; 
when  the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and 
the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  fath^  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father  :•  O, 
how  ftill  of  biriars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

•  flif  MUPsfaaer]    Tbe  ftther  of  my  ehildrtn,  if  ever  I  btte 

any :  for  him,  who  has  my  affections* 
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Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery;  if  we  walk  not  in  the 
trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

jRos*  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat ;  these  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

CsL*  Hem^  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try }  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have 
liim. 

Cjsl.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections* 

Bos*  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 
than  myself. 

CsL.  Of  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  tr^  in 
time,  in  despite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  these  jests 
out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  sir  Rowland's  youngest 
son? 

JRos.  The  duke  my  father  loved  his  father  dearly. 

• 

Cel.  Doth  i(  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,*  I  should 
hate  him,  for  tnv  fathei:  hated  his  father  dearly  i^ 
yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No  'faith*  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve 
well?' 

*  %  tkii  kmd  of  €ha$e]    By  this  hanting  of  coDSequenoefl. 

^  hated  dearly]  Extremely.  See  *<  deartst  foe,**  Haml.  L  2. 
Haml. 

*  kate  him  noifjar  my  sake^ 

Cel.  Why  should  Inotf  doth  he  not  de§erve  tocU]  Meaning  to 
h%  understood  by  referenee  to  that  which  had  preceded,  T.  e. 
upon  a  principle  stated  by  yourself;  **  because  my  father  hated 
his  father,  does  he  not  irell  deserve  by  me  to  ^  hu^f*  while 
Rosalind,  taking  the  words  simply,  and  without  anv  reference, 
replies, «'  Let  me  Idi^  him  for  that  ;*'  i.  e.  for  thai  le  tteS  <&- 
servei. 
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Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love 
him,  because  I  do : — Look»  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  bis  eyes  full  of  anger. 


Enter  Duke  Frederick,  mth  Lords. 

Duke  F.   Mistress,  despatch    you  with    your 
safest  haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  publick  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,    , 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantick, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn, 
Did  1  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  jP.  Thus  do  all  traitors  j 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  mea  traitor: 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there's 
enough. 

Ros.  So  was  I,  when  your  highness  took  hia 
dukedom ; 
So  was  I,  when  your  highness  banish'd  him  : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
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What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  ipe  not  so  much, 
To  think  ray  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak.  [ 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia;  we  stay'd  her  for  your 
sake. 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang*d  along. 

Cel*  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse }' 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoever  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee }  and  her 

smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name  ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous. 
When  she  is  gone :  then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her ;  she  is  banish'd. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my 
liege ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool : — ^You,  niece,  provide 
yourself ; 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[^Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

« 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind!  whither  wilt  thou 
go? 

*  rtmor$t\    Compaision.    See  Temp.  V.  1.  Protp. 
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Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more-  cause. 

CeL.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

Pr^ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Ros.  That  he  bath  not 

Cbl.  No  ?  hath  not  ?  Rosalind  lack$.  then  the 
love 
Which  teachetb  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one  ;* 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  i 
No )  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  youy^ 
To  bear  vour  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale/ 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
.Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  f 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sopner  than  gold. 

CsL,  m  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire^ 

*  Whkh  teacheth  ih».  &c,]  Thai  wannth  of  feeliog,  whfck 
csmiot  do  less  than  instruct  thee^  that,  &c.  Dr.  Johnson  o£Eers, 
as  a  similar  phraseology :  <*  yoa  know  not  the  law,  which 
teaches  you  to  do  right. 

^  take  yowr  Aamgc  wpcm  yw\     Encounter  this  reverse. 

*  FoT^  ^  ikU  keavoit  now  at  our  worrawt  pale]  This  passage 
May  be  interpreted  either  <'  by  this  heaven,  or  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, with  its  lustre  faded  in  sympathy  with  oiir  feelings :"  or^ 
*«  for,  by  this  heaven,  now  we  have  reached,  now  we  are  at  the 
utmMt  verge  or  pointy  in  this  extremity  or  crisis  of  our  fate,'*  Ac, 
(for  such  it  was)  as  this  word  is  used  in  the  Wint.  T.  IV.  2. 
Autol. 

**  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pak.** 
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And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face»* 
The  like  do  you ;  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  cuitle-axe^  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
Well  have  a  swashing^^^  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  witk  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a 
man? 

Ros.  m  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own 
page, 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my 
state; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But»  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with 
me; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let  s  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  bide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight :  Now  go  in  we  *  content,  ^ 

To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [ExeunL  im 

^  And  with  a  kwd  qf  umber  iwurch  my  face]  Unkber  is  a 
dusky  yellow-coloured  earthy  brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy. 

Malovk. 

In  the  Chor.  IV  H,  V.  we  hwe,  **  the  battle's  umber^d/aa:" 
Sfwch  is  soil,  smear.  **  The  mnircken  worm-eaten  tapestry.**. 
Mueh  ado,  &e.  III.  3.  Borach. 

b  ...^  curtle^axe]    Cinlact,  J>roadMrord.    Jorkioii, 


in. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 


The  Forest  gf  Arden. 

Enter  Duke  senior^  Amiens,  and  other  Lords  in 

the  dress  of  Foresters. 

DuK^.S^  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in 
exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  fegl^we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winters  wind  ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, — 
This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am.' 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ;  ^'^ 

*  Hath  npt  M  cuttom^-^ 
Are  not  these  vxHHfs — Here  feel  xve  not  the  penalty-^ 
That  feelingly  persttade  me  9&hai  lam]  Wherever  the  course 
of  thought  admits  it,  Shakespeare  is  accustomed  to  coiitinue  the 
form  ofspeakini^  which  he  first  falls  upon ;  and  the  sense  of  this 
passage,  in  which  he  repeats  the  word  notf  appears  to  be— 
**  The  penalty  here^  properly  speakiD^,  is  not^  or  scarce  is^ 
physically  felt,  because  the  suffering  it  occasions^  sharp  as  it 
otherwise  might  be  called,  turns  so  much  to  account  in  a  moral 
sense.*'  The  construction  of  **  which,  when  it  blows,'*  is  **  o^ 
which,  or  which  blowing,"  The  modem  editors,  following 
Theobald,  for  notf  read  but:  as  we  conceive^  uoneceamrily.  StiU 
the  word  **  feelingly,"  used  at  the  end  of  this  passage  in  an 
affirmative  sense,  after  **  feel"  had  been  brought  forward, 
coupled  with  a  negative,  certainly  makes  a  confusion,  if  it  be 
not  said  to  favour  Theobald's  alteration.  / 


/  /'  .     ''    't       / 
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And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in   trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks,^'^ 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami.  I  would  not  change  it:  Happy  is  your 
grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,^'^  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,^^^ 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed^  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  gneves  at  that  j 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood :  ^^ 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish ;  aiid,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretcn  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears ^^ 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  O  yes^  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream  ;> 

*  needless  Hrtam]    Stream,  that  needed  not,  that  wanted  no 
•apply.    Much  in  the  sense  in  which  Lear  says,  ^*  age  is  unne- 
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Poor  deer^  quoth  he^  thou  mak*si  a  testament 
As  xvorldlings  do^  gMmg  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much:^    Then  being  jdone. 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friend  ;^ 
^Tu  rights  quoth  he  ^  this  misery  doth  part 
Tkejhix  of  company:  Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Fiill  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  Ay^  quoth  Jaques, 
Sweep  on^  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens;'' 
•  Tisjiist  the  fashion :  Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  (hat  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
1  bus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
•  «,  1638.  The  body  of  [the]*  country,  city,  court, 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up,^^ 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling  place* 

DuK£  Si  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem- 
plation ? 

8  LoMD.  We  did,  my  lord,  weepii^  and  com- 
mentins 
Upon  the  sobUng  deer.  ^ 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place ; 

•etmrjf*  11.  4r  i.  e«  saperflttont  hinaber,  what  might  be  sparad, 
nmdkn* 


'  ^Ay  mum  ofwuore  to  that  wkiok  had  loo  muck} 

<« , in  a  rwcr  — — - 

"  Upon  whose  weeping  margio  she  was  set, 
"  Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet." 

Lover's  ComfMnt 

*'  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
"  And  give  more  strength  to  ihat  vhiek  kath  ioo  fthfck.** 

Ill  H.  VI.  ( v.  4.)    SxwrrBNS. 

^Jriend]  The  moderii  ^editors  have  sabstituted  fiyodt :  Jbpt 
Mr.  Whiter  observes,  '*  the  singular  is  often  used  for  the  pluml 
with  a  sense  aaore  abttrmiied;  and  therefm  in  mniiy  iastanoes 
ni#iiB  poeticaL"    Specjiaeii  of  a  Conuncotary,  8vo.  Ifg^f*  Itf. 

*  greasy  citizens]  *'Bj  other  men's  losses  to  enrich  and 
greaze  themselves."  Newton's  Lemnie's  Tvidittone  of  Com* 
plexlionS)  I2roe.  1991ip.  58,  b. 
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I  love  to  cope  him'  in  these  lullen  fits. 
For  then  he  s  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  PD  bring  you  to  him  straight.  {Rteunt. 


SCENE  11. 


A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lord^^  and  Attendants. 

0 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possiblei  that  no  man  saw 
them? 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 

Saw  her  a«bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  down,  ^^  at  whom 

so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  lauffh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  genuewoman, 
Con^^sses,  that  she  secretly  o'er*heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles } 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

DuEE  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gallant 
hither; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me? 

^  cape  hirniX    Eacomiter.    '<  C0p€  malicioiH  ceaiUTtn."  H. 
VIU.I.a.  Woii.    <«0^yourwife,''OlbeI.iy.  l.Iago. 
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rU  make  him  find  him :  do  this  suddenly ; 

And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail  ^^^ 

To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.    [EjptunU 


SCENE  III. 


Before  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Oel.  Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  What !  my  young  master  ? — O,  my  gentle 

master, 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory^'*^ 
Of  old  sir  Rowland  !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you? 
Ana  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome* 
The  bonpy  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ?•* 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swifUy  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies? 
No  more  do  yours;  your  virtues,  gentle  master, , 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you/ 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  ? 

Orl.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  these  doors  \  within  this  roof 

^  fond  to  cfccrconu]     Simple^  of  so  little  thought,  as  to,  &c. 

^  honntf  jfrizer  of  the  humorout  duke]    Gallant  prize-fighter  of 
ihe  capnciouft  duke.    See  I.  2«  Le  Beau. 

*  ionctified  and  holy  trailon  ta  you] 

'*  Breathing  like  ianctified  and  pioui  bonds, 
<<^  The  better  to  deceive.**    Haml.  1. 3.  Polou. 
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The  enemy  of  all  your  ffraces  lives  t 
Your  brother— (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son- 
Yet  not  the  son ;  I  will  not  call  him  son«^ 
Of  him  I  was  about  toi  call  his  fiithe;*,)— 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,  *  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  &ar  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl^  Why,  whither,  Adam^  wouldst  thou  have 

me  go  ? 

,  Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg 

my  food  ? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  ^  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so:  I  have  five  hundred 

crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  comerv  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, « 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  I  Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you :  Let  me  be  your  servam  y 
Though  I  look  old,  jet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 

*  place]    AbldiDg-place,  place  of  securitj  for  jou. 

>  a  iUveried  Hood]    Affections  alienated  and  turned  out  of 
their  natural  coune;  as  a  stream  of  water  is  said  to  be  diverttd. 

•mtdheikai  doik  the  ravens  ^4,  Ac]    St.  Luke,  xu.  6.  and 
14.    DoucK« 

D 
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For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  : 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ;^*'^ 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you- ; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world,* 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times^ 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,,  do  choke  their  semce  up 
Even  with  the  having  :^  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
,         That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry: 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together : 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent^ 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee^ 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen,  years'"  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor^ 

[Exeunt. 

*  Tie  constimt  iervke  rfiki  aaUique  IP07&Q  Invariably  fidthfol. 

*  £oai  witk  the  having]  Even  with  the  promotion  gained  by 
service  is  service  extingiushed.    Johksoh. 

*  The  fo.  of  1632  concurs  with  that  of  1623,  aiid  reads 
<'  seventy  :'*  but  the  second  line  following  demonstrates,  that  it 
was  a  misprint  in  1629. 
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SCENE  IV. 


The  Forest  of  Arderu 

Enter  Rosalind  in  boy^s  clothes,  Celia  dreU  like 
a  Shepherdess^  and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter!  how  merry  are  my  spirits!" 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I 
must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as^  doublet  and 
hose^  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat : 
therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

*  O  JupUer  !  ham  merry  are  mu  epirits  ! 
.    Touchst.  Icarenoi'^ifmyitg^'wertnidweary. 

Ro8.  I  coMJind  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel— 
hU  I  must  comfort  the  toeaker  vestet]  The  modem  eaitors  for 
merry  read  tvearvt  but  Mr.  Whiter  insists,  that,  from  Rosalind's 
reply,  it  is  mani&st  that  her  language  was  no  less  than  her  dress 
in  an  assumed  character ;  and  is — <<  To  speak  the  truth,  diough 
I  pretend,  in  mymanniA  character,  to  be  in  good  sprrits,  and  mil 
to  be  weary,  yet,"  &c.  And  this  construction,  he  adds,  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  context,  but  the  reasoning  as  well  as  the 
instances  given  by  Mr.  Malone^  although  brought  forward  diverso 
inhdiu. 

**  She  invokes  Jupiter,  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  always 
in  eood  spirits.  A  jovial  man  was  a  common  phrase  in  our 
author's  time.  One  of  Randolph's  plays  is  called  AauTiPPUS| 
or  The  Jaoial  Philosopher ;  and  a  comedy  of  Broome *s,  llie 
Jadal  Crew,  or  The  Merry  Beggars.**  Specimen  of  a  Corom. 
&c.  p.  15« 

^  doMet  and  hose^  Waistcoat  and  breeches :  doublet,  as 
making  the  dress  double*    Johkson. 

**  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose  J* 

L.  L.  L.  IV.  3.  Bir. 

d2 
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Cbl.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no 
further.' 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  bad  rather  bear  with 
you,  than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,^*'^ 
if  I  did  bear  you  j  for,  I  think,  you  hare  no 
money  in  your  purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool 
I }  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone : — Look  you, 
who  comes  here ;  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in 
solemn  talk. 


Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
still. 

SiL.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love 
her! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now* 

SiL.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guesft; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  miiie, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
'  Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  } 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SlL.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily : 

*  I  cannot  go  nojurther]  Instead  of  cannot,  the  fl>«  of  1(!82 
reada  can^  We  conceive  this  to  be  amongst  the  man^  prooft  of 
what  Mr.  Malone  insbts  uppn»  viz.  that  the  alterations  made 
in  that  edition  were  arbitrary,  and  generally  without  a  inow- 
ledge  of  the  author^s  manner.  See  note  at  fim  opening  of  A.  li. 
Tw.  N.  Anton. 
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If  thou  remember 'st  not  the  slightest  folly « 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thoq  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now. 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company, 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd :  ^^^  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe ! 

[Esit  SiLVius. 

Bos.  Alas,  poor  shepherd!  searching  of  their  "^^ 

wound,*  wwrif 

I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  my  own.  i**^- 

Touch.  And  I  mine :  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile : 
and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batler,*  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had 
milk'd :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod 
instead  of  her ;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,^^^ 
and,  giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping 
tears,^**^  Wear  these  for  my  sake.  We,  that  are 
true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is 
mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in 
folly." 

Jtos.  Thou  speak'st  wiser,  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

*  I/thou'-ar  if-^ihou  haU  not  Mi\  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
first  conception  of  that  exquiBite  bidlad,  the  leading  idea  of 
which  if  with  such  truth,  beauty,  and  nature,  so  much  farther 
pursued  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

<(  Come  here,  fond  youth,  whoe'er  you  be,"  &c« 

^  For  <'  their  wound,**  the  reading  of  the  fo.  1632,  the  modern 
editors  read  Mjf. 

^  batter]  The  instrument  with  which  waahers  beat  their 
coarse  clothes.    Johnson. 

The  fo.  of  1632  reads  hatlet. 

*  mortal  inJMp}  EMtremeljf  foolish.  Uortd  is  •>  pron&cial 
vulgaris m»  from  mort,  a  great  quantity. 
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Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne*er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit,  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine;  but  it  grows  something 
stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ; 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla ;  you,  clown ! 

Ros.  .  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say : — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'di 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  sheer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  wreaks  ^^^  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed/ 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 

*  Ifbunds  qfjeed — at  our  sheepcote]  Range  of  pasture.  O^te^ 
cotf  or  cottage,  b  more  familiar  to  U3  in  it«  compound,  af  here, 
or  dovecote,  &c. 
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That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice '  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture  ? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  liere  but 
erewhiie, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  this^ 
place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

CoR^  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 
Go  with  me ;  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  soil,  the  profit  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

{Exeunt 


SCENE  V. 


The  same. 


Enter  Amiens,  Jaqubs,  and  others. 


SONG; 

Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree^ 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me^ 


^iMff^wnee]  By  my  vole  or  with.  Handet  laji,  Fortinbns 
has  his  ^'dybe  voter;"  and  Horatio  adds,  '*  whose  voice  will 
draw  on  more.'^ 
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And  ium^  his  merry  note 
Under  the  sweet  bircTs  throaty 
Come  hither^  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy i 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  pr*ythee,  more. 

Ami*  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur 
Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks 
^gg^ :  More,  I  pr'y thee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  j  ^"^  I  know,  I  cannot 
please  you, 

Jaq,.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire 
you  to  sing:  Come,  more;  another  stanza.^  Call 
you  tb$m  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe 
me  nothing :  Will  you  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  my- 
self. 

Jaq,.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  111 
thank  you :  but  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes ;  ^'^^  and  when  a 
man  thanks  me  heartily,  metninks,  I  have  given 
liim  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly 
thanks.  Come,  sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold 
your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  end  the  spng.-^Sirs,  cover  the 


*tum  his  note]  Modulate,  tune.  The  modem  editor*, 
following  Mr.  Pope  (*<  no  timid  correetos  of  texts,*'  u  descisbed 
by  Mr.  Boucher,  Diet,  lub  voce  anneal)  read  turu. 
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while ;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree  :-«-he 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  havte  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable^  for  my  company :  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give,  heaven  thanks 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble, 
come. 


SONG. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun,  [AH  together  here.  ^ 
And  loves  to  live  i' the  sun,^^^^  ^j(,  o'^t/^,    n  v^fn.i  f\ui. 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats,  /»      /       7   - 

Andpleas^d  with  what  he  gets^  t  '/<  v  r^^  i  <     // ^  \ 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy  ^  ' 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  IMl  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 

Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it.  ' 

Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  case^ 
A  stubborn  will  to  please^ 
Ducdame,  ducddme^  ducdanfe;^^ 
Here  shall  he  see^ 
Gross  fools  as  Ae, 
And  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What's  that  ducd&me  f  % 

J  Ad.  Tis  a^  Gre^k  invocationj  to  call  fbols  into  a 

r  <fi<>«(riM>  Dtsptttatiotu. 
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circle.    Y\\  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot^  I'll  rail 
against  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt.* 

Ami.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke ;  his  banquet  is 
prepared.  [^Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  VL 
TTie  same. 

Enter  Orlakdo  and  Adam. 

Adam^  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  O,  I 
die  for  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out 
my  grave/^'^    Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  AVhy,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart 
in  thee  ?  Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thy* 
self  a  little :  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing 
savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for 
food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thv 
powers.  For  my  sake,  be  comfortable,^  hold  deatn 
awhile  at  the  arm  s  end :  I  will  here  be  with  thee 
presently;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat, 
rll  give  thee  leave  to  me :  but  if  thou  diest  before 
I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well 
said !  thou  look'st  cheerily :  and  111  be  with  thee 
quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air :  Come,  I 
will  bear  thee  to  dome  shelter ;  and  thou  shalt  not 
die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in 
this  desert.    Cheerly,  good  Adam !  \Exeunt. 

*  ihe^r^'-bom  ofEgypf]    A  proverbial  expression  for  high- 
born persons.    Johnson. 
See  Exodus,  xii.  29. 

^  be  comfwiaUe]      **  Be  comforted,  become  susceptible  of 
comfort.**    We  find  before,  '<  disputable"  for  <'  disputatioos.'* 

'*  His  comfbrtabk  temper  has  forsook  him." 

Tim.  ni.  4.  Serril. 
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SCENE  VIL 


Tlie  same. 


A  table  set  out.     Enter  Duke  senior^  Amiens, 

^  Lords,  and  others. 

Duke  S.I  think  he  be  transfbrm'd  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord/  he  is  but  even  now  gone 
hence ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars/  grow  musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  aiscord  in  the  spheres : — 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  ap-' 
proach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur!  what  a  life 
is  this. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 
What!  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  a  fool,  a  fool ! 1  met  a  fool  i'the  forest, 

A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  world :  ^ 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  iu  the  sun, 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

*  compact  ofjari']    Compounded,  made  up,  of.    M.  N*  Dr. 
V.  1.  Thee. 

^  A  moikyfocl;  a  miserable  toorU]    In  aflbrding,  in  present- 
iog,  such  Qbje€U,  it  exhibits  its  wretthednessand  miseiy. 
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In  good  set  tenns, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Good'-moTTOWfJboly  quoth  I:  No,  sir^  quoth  he, 
CkiU  me  not  fool,  till  heaoen  hath  sent  me  for- 
tune :^^ 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says,  very  wisely,  //  is  ten  o^clock : 
Thus  may  rve  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags : 
'  Tis  but  an  hour  ago^  since  it  was  nine  ; 
And  after  an  hour  more,  *  twill  be  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour^  we  ripe  and  ripe^ 
And  then  J  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  talf.    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — ^O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool  1  Motley's  the  only  wear.^^ 

DukbS.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq,.  O  worthy  fool!— One  that  hath   been  a 
courtier ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain,— 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage,*— he  bath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms  :*-^j  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat* 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq»  .  It  is  m^  only  suit :  * 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.    I  must  have  liberty 


^  Uii  my  only  suit]  Request,  and  wear  or  dress  j  witk  tfte 
same  plaj  uik>ii  tbe  word,  as  in  IV.  i.  **  Not  out  c^  your  tf- 
parel,  but  out  of  your  suU**    Rosal  • 


\ 
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Withal,  as  laive  a  charter  as  the  wind," 
To  blow  on  ^om  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh :  And  why,  sir,  mast  they 

so? 
The  VDhy  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He,  that  a  tool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
[Not  to]^**^  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  i^  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 
Ev^i  by  the  squandring  glances'"  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world,"* 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fye  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou 

wouldst  do.  ,  ^ 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,^^  would  I  do,  but     //,  iv     :^  f 

good?  ' ' 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  siin,  in  chiding   /   y 

sin:  ^^^'      '^ 

For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting*  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 

^  as  large  a  charier  asihe  xnnd]    So,  in  H.  V: 

<*  The  mndf  that  chartered  libertine,  is  still."    Malonx. 
^  M^    Bap.    See  Tr.  and  Cn  II.  i.  Thes. 

*  Mquandring  glances]    Random  shot. 

*  Ckame  thefmd  boify  of  the  mftcted  mrld] 

<«  Cleanse  the  8tu£P'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff." 

^  Mac6.    Dovct. 

*  Ai  sensual  as  the  bnUish  sHng"] 

**  •»».  our  carnal  stings^  our  unbitted  lusts/'    Othel. 
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That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 

Till  that  the  wearie*  very  means  do  ebb? 

What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 

When  that  I  say,  The  city-woman  bears 

The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 

Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her, 

When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  f 

Or  what  is  he  of  basest  Unction, 

That  says,  his  bravery ^^^  is  not  on  my  cost, 

(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 

There  then ;  How  then  ?  what  liien  ?  Let  me  see 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;  if  he  be  free. 
Why  then,  nw  taxing^*^  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
IJnclaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Orlando,  with  his  sword  draicn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why;  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  servM. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of  ? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy 
distress  ; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
Tliat  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ?•* 

Orl.  You  touched  my  vein  at  first ;  the  thorny 
.  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 


/ 


*  wearie]    Exhaiitted.    Mr.  Whiter  says,  "  till  that  the  Tcrjr 
means,  being  weary,  do  ebb."    lb.  p.  84. 

^  entpttf]    Void  of. 
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Of  smooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  bred,^^' 
And  know  some  nurture/    But  forbear,  I  say ; 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  afiairs  are  answerecf. 

Jaq.  And  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason^ 
I  must  die. 

Duke  S.  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentle- 
ness shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

0ml.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to 
our  table. 

Obl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray 
you: 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment :  But  whatever  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,^ 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man^s  feast ; 
If  ever  from  vour  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  wnat  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better 
days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolPd  to  church } 

*  ^md  know  iome  nurture]  Education,  breeding.  See  Temp. 
IV.  I.  ftosp. 

^inacetiMe]  Difficult  of  access.  Mr.  Henderson  cites  The 
Adventures  of  Simonides,  by  Barn.  Riche>  1580 :  '*  —  and 
onely  acquainted  htmaelfe  with  the  solitarinesse  of  this  unacccs^ 
^ibU  dcseri." 
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And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our  ejetf 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered: 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command*  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministred. 

Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  gp  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food/^^    There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  wean^  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  nrst  sufficed, 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,^  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ye :  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good 
comK)rt !  l^ExiL 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  un- 
happy:      . 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in.^^ 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage,^?^ 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.^^  At  first,  the  infant^ 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  then,  the  lover: 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow  :^^^  Then,  a  sol- 
dier; 
JFuU  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  paiid,^ 

*  upon  command]    At  your  pleaBure,  or  at  will. 

^  weak  evils]    Unhappy  weakneMes,  or  causes  of  weafcnew. 
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Jealou3  in  honour,  j^udden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  m  the  cannons  mouth:    And  then,  the 

justice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,* 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose,^^^  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  an^  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound  :  Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 


Re-enter  Orlando,  tmth  Adam. 

DuKB  S.  Welcome :  Set  down  your  venerable 
burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

DuKB  S.  Welcome,  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouble 
you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes : — 
Give  us  some  musick ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

*  icmtt  and  modem  imianees]    MaximSj  and  the  latest  pre- 
cedents. See  **  instance  and  argument,"  M.  W.  of  W.  II.  2.  Ford. 
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Amiens  nngs. 


SONG. 


I. 


Bhwj  hkm^  thou  winter  windy 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind  * 
As  man's  ingratitudes 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen^ 
Because  thou  art  not  seen,^ 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Height  ho!  singy height  ho!  unto  the  green  holly: 
Mostjfriendship  is  feigning^  most  laving  mere  folly 
Then^  hei^h^  ho,  the  holly! 
This  l^e  is  most  Jolly. 


II. 


Freeze f/reezej  thou  bitter  sly^^ 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  hen^ts forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp,^^ 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

Asjriend  remembered  notJ^ 
Heighy  ho!  sing^  height  ho!  &c. 

< 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Rowland's 
son, 

^mnkmd}  So  unnQtural;  acteit  not  so  against  nature  or 
kind.    See  IV.  3.  Rosal. 

^/rtase^  thou  bitter  tk^."]  See  "  bitter  business,*'  Haml.  III. 
2.  HamL 

*  A% friend  remember'd  not]  i.  e.  forgotten ;  as  the  case  of 
one  fhend  not  remembered  by  another :  as  before  **  benefiu 
forgot,'*  are  obUeations  overlooced  or  disregarded  by  him,  who 
ought  to  have  acknowledged  them. 
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As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully,  you  were ; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  eflBgies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face» 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke. 
That  lov'd  your  father :  The  residue  of  your  for- 
tune, 
Oo  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  th^  master  *  is :  •  muten, 

Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand,      '^^^' 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand  • 

\Exeunt. 


£  2 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I 


A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Duke  Fbsdkbick,  Olivsr»  Lords,  and' 

Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since?  Sir,  sir,  that  can- 
not be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  ^^^ 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present :  But  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle  ;^'^  bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territorv. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands  ;p 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 
.(X  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oli.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in 
this ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou.~-Well,  push  him 
out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  unon  his  house  and  lands :  ^'^ 
Do  this  expediently,^^  and  turn  him  going. 


3' 


Exeunt, 
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SCENE  11. 


The  Forest. 


Enter  Ori^ndo,  with  a  paper. 

OjtL.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And^  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night, ^^^ 

survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  fuli  life  doth  sway.* 
O  Rosalind!  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  rll  character ;*" 
That  every  eve,  which  m  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve,  on  every  tree. 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive^^^  she. 

[Exit. 


Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone  ? 

ToucB,  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  ffood  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught.    In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I 

*  my  JkU  life  doth  sway]  <«  M.  O.  A.  L  doih  9wav  mw  Uhr 
Tir.  N.  II.  5.  Malv.    JutfisinUre. 

^  thaughiM  rU  ckarmcier]  Inscribe.  We  have  **  tkougkts  in 
ubles  ckaraeier'd  and  engrav'd,"  Tiro  6.  of  V.  II.  7.  Jul. :  but 
sec  ckaractery^  M.  W.  of  W.  V.  5.  Mrs.  Quickly. 
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like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private, 
it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now^  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not 
in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life, 
look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no 
more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach. 
Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cob.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
good  friends :  That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
and  fire  to  burn:  That  good  pasture  makes  fat 
sheep ;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  nisht,  is  lack 
of  the  sun :  That  he,  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by 
nature  nor  art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,^ 
or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.^^ 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

ToucB,  Then  thou  art  damnM. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope,*-— — 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd }  like  an  ill* 
roasted  egg,  all  on  one  sido^ 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,^^  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ; 
aqd  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation :  Thou 
art  in  a  parlous*  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone :  those,  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
countiy,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockable  at  the  court  You  told  me,  you  salute 
not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands  $  that 

•  farhwi]    Perilous. 
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courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shqpherdfl. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells>  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  shallow :  A  better 
instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow,  again :  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the 
surge^  of  our  sheep ;  And  would  you  have  us  kiss 
tar  ?  The  courtier  s  hands  are  perfum'd  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh :  Indeed!  Learn 
of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth 
than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.*  Mend 
the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  1*11 
rest 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou 
art  raw.^'*^ .      . 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat, 

fet  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
appiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  narm :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to 

*  the  very  undemiib/ fiitx  qf  a  cat}  "  A  muecatt  that  beareth 
nuuke.  Mutchus.**    Wythal*8  little  Diet.  &c.  4to.  1568,  p.  IS. 
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ACT  in* 


bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer 
to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to 
be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  *  and  to  betray  a  she- 
lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old, 
cuckoldly  ram»  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If 
tho.u  be'st  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself 
will  have  no  shepherds ;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou 
shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress'  brother. 


Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros«  From  the  east  to  western  Ind^ 
Nojeu?el  is  Uke  Rosalind. 
Her  worthy  being  mounted  on  the  wind^ 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  Jairest  lin^d^ 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  fact  be  kept  in  mind. 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind.^^^^ 

Touch.  I'll  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together ; 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted : 
it  is  the  right  butter- woman's  rank  to  market.^^*^ 

Ros.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste: 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind^ 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 
So,  be  sure,  wiU  Rosalind. 


*  bell<>wether]  Wether  and  ram  had  andeDtlj  the  same  mean- 
iog.    Johnson. 

^  AU  the  pictures,  fmett  UfCi\    Detinedted  with  the  most  ele- 
gant touches  of  art. 
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Winter-garments  must  be  UrCd^ 

Sq  must  sUnder  Rosalind. 

They  thai  reap^  must  sheaf  and  bind. 

Then  to  cart  with  RosaUnd. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sowrest  rmd. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  willjtndj 

Mustjind  love's  prick  and  Rosalinda 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  ^^^  Why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool ;  I  found  tbem  on  a 
tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 
it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  Fruit 
in  the  country :  for  youll  be  rotten  ere  you  be 
half  ripe/'*^  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the 
medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 

Cel.  Wf^  should  this  [a]  desert  be  f^ 
For  it  is  unpeopled  f  No; 
Tongues  Til  hang  on  every  tree. 
That  shall  civil  sayings^^  show. 


*  Mustfnd  hvt'M  prick,  &c.]    See  Warton*s  Hist  of  Potlrj, 

I.  ii;. 

*  Wky  shauldikit  [a]  deart  bef 

For,  fee]    i.  e.  **  shall  this  forest  be  proaouneed  desert, 
because,'*  ke.    Mr.  Pope  inserted  the  article. 
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Skmc,  koto  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrifnagef^^ 
That  the  stretchmg  ya  span 

Buckks  in  hissumofage. 
Some  of  violated  vows 

^7\vixt  the  saiils  qffriend  andfrien  : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs^ 

Or  at  every  sentence  end^ 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write; 

Teaching  all  that  read^  to  know 
The  quintessence  qfeoery  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show.^ 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  beJiWd 
With  aU  graces  wide  enlarg'd:^^ 

Nature  presently  distiWd 
Helenas  cheeky  but  not  her  heart; 

Cleopatra's  majesty; 
Atalants^s  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty  S^^ 
Thus  SQSfllind  offfioany  parts 

By  hemenly  synod  was  devised; 
OfmanyfaceSj  eyes,  and  hearts^ 

To  have  the  touches^  dearest  prized. 
Hecmefi  would  that  she  these  g^ts  should  havcj 
And  I  to  Uve  and  die  her  slave. 


Roe.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter !  what  tedious  ho- 
mily of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners 
withal,  and  fiever  ccy'd^  HdM  patience^  goodpeo* 
pie. 

Cbl.  How  now !  back  friends ; — Shepherd,  go 
off  a  little :  Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Toucs.  Cqine,  shepherd,  let  us  malce  »n  honour- 


HanL,  spd  Tw.  N.  IP,  i.  8 
^  touciet]    Pointf ,  traits. 


[.  3. 
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able  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage, 
yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeunt  Cobik  and  Touchstone. 

Cbl.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros,  Qj  yes,  I  heard  them  all^  and  more  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the 
verses  would  bear.  * 

Cbl.  That  s  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore 
stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cbl.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering 
how  thy  name  should  be  hang'd  and  carved  upon 
these  trees  ? 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder,  before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree :  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pvthagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,^ 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cbl.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros.  Is' it  a  man? 

CsL.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about 
.his  neck :  Change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who  ? 

Cbl.  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 
to  meet ;  ^'  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with 
earthquakes,  and  so  encounter.^^ 

Ros.  Nay,  but  whp  is  it  ? 

Cbl.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petition- 
ary vehemence,  teU  me  who  it  is. 


f  the  ffenti  wntU  hear]    Their  metre  woidd  iBow. 
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CsL.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonder- 
fill  wonderfid,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after 
that  oiit  of  all  whooping !  ^^ 

JRo5.  Good  my  complexion  ?^^^  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  dou* 
bletand  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-sea-off  discovery.^  I  pr'ythee,  teu 
me,  who  is  it  ?  quickly,  and  speak  apace :  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle ;  either  too  much 
at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr*ythee  take  the  cork 
out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Rosu  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard  \ 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Roa.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will 
be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his^  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin/ 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando ;  that  tripp'd  up  the 
wrestler's  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  in- 
stant. 

BjM.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak 
sad  brow,  and  true  maid.** 

Cel.  I'faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Rob.  Orlando? 

Ckl.  Orlando. 

Roa.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose? — ^What  did  he,  when  thou  saw*st 


^iftium  iday  me  nci  the  humled^  of  kis  dUii]  If  joa  let  me 
bat  Know  who  he  is,  whose  face  it  is«  if  herein  yoa^nnent  me 
with  no  more  delays,  I  am  content  to  wait  the  growdi  of  hit 
beard. 

^  iod  troip,  aad  true  maid]    Serioosly  and  honesdj. 
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him?  What  said  he?  How  looked  he?  Wherein 
went  he?*  What  makes  he  here?  Did  he  ask  for 
me?  Where  remains  he?  How  parted  he  with 
thee  ?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer 
me  in  one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  ^ 
first :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age's  size :  To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particu- 
lars, is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest 
and  in  man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel*  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  ^  as  to  re- 
solve the  propositions  of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste 
of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  a  good  ob- 
servance. I  round  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropp'd 
acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth«  such  fruit. 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he, .  stretch'd  along,  like  a 
wounded  knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it 
well  becomes  the  ground.^ 

Cel.  Cry,  holla !  to  the  tongue,^  I  pr'ythee ; 
it  curvets  very  unseasonably.  He  was  furnished 
like  a  hunter. 

*  Whemn  weot  Ae]    In  what  dress  did  1^  ;o  / 

^  Oargantya*i  mouik']  This  giant  of  Rabelais  swallowed  fire 
pilgrims,  their  staves  and  all,  in  a  salad.    Stbbvbns. 

*  drtmsjortk']  Forth  is  out.  ''  Choose  ^rM  amongst  nuuiy 
things. '  Maplet's  Greene  Forest,  12mo.  1567,  p.  35, 1).  See 
IV.  s.  Ros. 

The  word  meftis  supplied  from  fo.  lfiS2. 

'  nuh  a  iigki,  ii  toell  becomes  ike  ground] 
**  —  Such  a  sight  as  this 
•'  Becomes  the  field/' Haml.  V.  2.  Fortinb. 
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Ros.  O  ominous !  he  comes  to  kfll  my  hart  \^^^* 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden  :* 
thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I 
think»  I  must  speak.    Sweet,  say  on. 


Enter  Orlando  aud  Jaqubs. 

Cel»  You  bring  me  out  :^ — Soft !  comes  be  not 
here? 

Ros.  Tis  he ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  ^ou  for  your  company ;  but,  good 
faith,  I  had  as  kef  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake, 
I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jdd.  God  be  with  you ;  let's  meet  as  little  as 
we  can. 

Obl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

OjKL.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  them  ill-&votiredly. 

Jaq^  Rosalind  is  your  lovers  name  ? 

Obl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Obl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you» 
when  she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Obl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

*  dn^  my  mmg  toUkmti  a  harden]    Without  interruptioDf  any 
thing  interposed  at  the  end  of  eadb  stave  or  sentence. 

^  Ytm  bring  aie  ouf]    Put  me  out,  draw  or  divert  me  from  my 
point. 
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Jaq*  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers :  Have  jrou 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths^  wives^  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
clotb/^^  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  ques- 
tions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was 
made  of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  wiUi 
me  ?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the 
world,  and  all  our  misery. 

OsL.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,^®^ . 
but  myself;  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool,  when 
I  found  you. 

OsL.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook ;  look  but  in, 
and  you  shall  see  him; 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

Obl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cy- 
pher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  ledger  with  you:  fareweU, 
good  signior  love. 

Obl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure ;  adieu,  good 
monsieur  melancholy. 

[£r>/  Jaques. — ^CsLXA  and  Rosalind 
come  forward. 

Ros.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucv  lacquey,  and 
under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  niiji. — Do  you 
hear,  forester  ? 

Obl.  Very  well  j  What  would  you  ? 

JR05.  I  pray  you,  what  is*t  a  clock  ? 

Obl.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'day; 
there's  no  clock  in  the  forest. 
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Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour, 
would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time,  as  well  as  a 
clock. 

Obl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had 
not  that  been  as  proper  ? 

R08.  By  no  means,  sir :  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons :  I'll  tell  you  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal. 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day 
it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight, 
time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  years.^* 

Oel.  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  he  cannot  study;  and  the  other  lives 
merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain ;  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning}  the 
other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury : 
These  time  ambles  withal. 

Obl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though 
he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  faS,  he  thinks  himself 
too  soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  deep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in 
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the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  firinge  upoo  •  fttti- 
<!oat. 

Oml.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  i 

Mas.  As  the  coney»  that  you  see  dwell  where  slii? 
is  kindled. 

Obl,  Tour  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling/ 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed, 
an  old  reli|^ous  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  inJana  man ;  one  that 
knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love, 
I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it ; 
and  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched 
with  so  many  giddy  ofiences  as  he  hath  generally 
taz'd  their  whole  sex  witbaL 

OitL.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils,  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal }  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  halifpence  are :  every  one  fault 
seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to 
match  it. 

Obl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physicdc,  but 
on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet 
that  fancy-monger,^  I  would  give  him  some  good 

*  remored  «  dwdlitig]    Remote  from  the  hauoU  of  men. 

.   ^Janq^'monger}    Lore  trader. 

**  Wishes  and  tears,  poor./&iicy*«  followers." 

M.N.Dr.I.  l.Hertn. 

**  lo  maiden  meditationyaiu^  free.**    lb.  11. 2.  Ober, 

F 
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counsel,  for  he  seeins  to  hate  th6  quotidian  of  love 
upon  him. 

Orl.  I  anl  he  that  is  to  lovenshaked  j  I  pray  you» 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon 
you :  he  taught  me  how  to  Know  a  man  in  love ; 
m  which  cage  of  rushes,  I  am  stire,  you  are  not 
prisoner. 

Oxu  What  were  his  markfe  i 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek ;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue 
eye,  and  sunken ;  ^  which  you  have  not  t  an  unques- 
tionable spirit ;  ^''  which  you  have  not :  a  beard 
neglected ;  which  you  have  not  t  (but  I  pardon 
♦  no,  1632.  you  for  that ;  for,  simply,  your  having  in^  beard, 
IS  a  younger  brother's  revenue  :**)  Then  your  hose 
should  be  ungarter'd,^^  your  bonnet  unhanded, 
your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and 
every  thing  about  you  dedaonstrating  a  <»rele8s 
desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man;  you  are 
rather  point-device''  in  your  accoutrements;  as 
loving  yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any 
other. 

Obl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Rof.  Me  believe  it  ?  you  may.ti#  soon  ibake  her 
that  you  love  beUeVe  it  i ,  wbich^  i  warrtait,  die. is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  ahe  does :  thdt  is  <rab 
of  the  points  in  the  which  ifrotteo  still  aive  the  lie 
to  their  conticiences^.  But^  in  gdod  soolh,  axe  yob 
he  that  hangs. the  vi^rses  on  the  taeeii  wherein 

Rosalind  is  so  admired  f.        . 

# 

*  a  Uae  eye,  andsimken]  As  evidencin|^  langnor  and  dejection. 

^  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brc^her^s  revenue]  Ravinf 
is  provision,  or  portion.  Celia  hid  Jiut  aiid,.  *«  Vwff  ^  bSu 
but  Utile  beard."  See  <'  the  eenUeman  is  of  no  hmiigj*  M. 
W.ofW.ULa-Page. 

*  0Otfii-<femc]  As  mhutely  exact  as  possible.  See  Tw.  N. 
II.5.Malv. 
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r«  I  swear  to  thee^  youths  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak? 

(%a&.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much.  ^ 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness ;  and,  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
men do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  pu- 
nished and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too ;  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner,  tie  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love^  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him 
every  day  to  woo  me :  At  which  time  would  I^  be- 
ing but  a  moonish  youth,*  grieve,  be  effeminate, 
changeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud,  fantasti- 
cal, apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of 
smiles ;  for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no 
passion  truly  any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are 
for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now 
like  him,  now  loath  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then 
forswear  him;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at 
hiiii ;  that  I  drave  my  suitor  f^om  his  mad  hu- 
mour of  love,  to  a  living  humour  of  madness;*" 
which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the 
world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  n^erely  n^ooastick : 
And  thus  I  cured  him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take 

*  nuxmUh]    Shifting  and  changmg. 

^Jram  his  mad  humour  qflove^  to  a  living  humour  of  madnesti 
**  1mm  those  love-flights  and  extravagancies,  which,  to  the 
imagination,  present  the  image  of  madness*  to  others  of  a  cha- 
racter so  positive,  as  actually  to  constitute  the  character  of  mad- 
ness itselt:''  thus  conveying  a  sense  in  corre^>ondence,  as  Mr. 
Whiter  says,  with  **  the  phrases  done  or  expressed  to  the  life.*' 
Ih»  p.  51.  So  it  is  also  understood  by  Mr.  Malone :  but  Icving 
has  been  proposed,  viz.  a  humour  of  loving  to  leave  the^orld 
and  live  in  a  nook ;  which  Rosalind  caXk  madness ;  and  tfa&t  this 
should  be  substituted  to  preserve  the  antithesis. 

f3 
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*ciMr«      iipon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  dean*  as  a  sound 
^^         sneep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of 
love  in't 

Okl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  mfy  cote,  and  woo 
me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell 
me  where  it  is. 

■ 

Ros,  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you : 
and,  by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the 
forest  you  live :  Will  you  go  ? 

OsL.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ro8.  Nay,  you  most  call  me  Rosalind : — Come, 
sister,  will  you  go  ?  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 


Enter  Touchstonb  and  Audrxt  }  ^^  Jaqubs  at  a 

distance,  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey:  And  how,  Audrey?  am 
I  the  man  yet?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content 
you?* 

AuD.  Your  features!  Lord  warrant  us!  what 
features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as 

*  Doth  wy  simpU  feature  amttnt  jfov]  Mr.  Steevens  ob- 
serret,  that  Audrey'it  answer  shews,  that  she  most  ha^e  put  the 
w^iiM^  oi feats  fifonfiatyns;  the  word  she  uses  ia  answer. 
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the  «ost  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovidy  was  among        ^ 
the  Goths/  f. .  » 

•/ioTO  knowledge  ill-inhabited!^^  worse  than 
Jove  in  a  thatch 'd  house  !^*^^  [Aside. 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  for- 
ward child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  i^ — 
Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

AuB.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is:  Is  it 
honest  in  deed,  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry; 
and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as 
lovers,  they  do  feign.* 

AuD.  Do  you  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly:  for  thou  swear'st  to  me, 
thou  art  honest ;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might 
have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

AuD.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-fa- 
vour'd :  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have 
honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

*  capricious  poek,  ktmest  Otid^  tww  among  the  Gtdhs]  Caper, 
capri.  caperitious,  capricious,  fantastical  capering,  goatish : 
and  by  a  similar  sort  of  process  are  we  to  smooth  Goths  into 
goats.    The  Goths,  Mn  Upton  says,  are  the  Getse.    Ov.  Trist 

V.7. 

^  nor  a  man*s  good  wit  seconded  vdth  thejbnoard  child,  under* 
standings  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  ^reat  reckoning,  kcl 
"  Not  to  have  the  good  things  we  say,  conceived  or  apprehended 
is  more  disheartenmg  and  mortifying,  than  an  exorbitant  charge, 
and  ill  fare  and  accommodation. ' 

'  tohat  they  smear  in  poetry,  lice.}  As  that  is  not  a  triie  thing 
which  Isjeiffied;  i£  Uie  truest  poetry  is  the  moat  feigning,  *'  what 
is  sworn  in  it  by  lovers,  or  others,  must  he^lse  and  feigned/* 
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jAd.  A  loateriid  fool  1^  [Jside. 

AuD.  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pcay 
the  gods  make  me  honest ! 

.  Touctt.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  iEin  unclean 
dish. 

AuD.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  godq 
I  am  foul,^ 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness !  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  matrry  thee :  and  to  that  end, 
I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of 
the  next  village ;  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me 
in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq,.  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.  [A^dc 

AuD.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a 
fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we 
have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but 
horn-beasts.  But  what  though  ?  Courage !  As 
horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, 
Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods :  right ; 
many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  eii4  of 
them.  Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife ;  'tis 
none  of  his  own  getting.  Horns  ?  Even  so :  Poor 
men  alone  ?  No,  no;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as 
huge  as  the  rascal.^'^'  Is  the  single  man  therefore 
blessed  ?  No :  as  a  walPd  town  is  more  worthier 
than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  piarried  man 
more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor : 
and  by  how  much  defence*"  is  better  than  no 
skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to 
want. 

*  A  materialjbet]  A  fool,  nj%  Johnson,  with  matter  in  him, 
stocked  with  notions. 

^  and  by  haw  much  d^ence  is  hattar.  Sec,]  Axf  means  of  de- 
fence is  belter  than  the  lack  of  science ;  in  proportion  as  some- 
thing IS  to  nothing. 
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Enter_  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 

Here  comes  sir  Oliver  :■» — Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you 
are  well  met :  Will  you  despatch  us  here  under 
this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  I 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

^  Sir  Oli.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  [Discovering  hitnsel/.'^  Proceed,  proceed; 
I'U  give  her. 

ToucB.  Good  evep,  good  master  What  ye 
caWt:  How  do  you,  sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met : 
God'Ud  you^^'  for  your  ^ast  company :  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you :— Even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir : 
— N^y  y  pray,  be  cover'd. 

Jaq^  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,*"  sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  the  faulcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath 
his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would 
be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  -And  win  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get 
you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest*  that  can 
tell  you  what  marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join 
you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of 
you  wm  prove  a  shrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green 
timber,  warp,  warp. 

•  Sir  Ofe^3  ,S^  tbci  opsmng  pf  A(.  W.  of  W*  ^ir  Hng^ 

»  iw]  Yoke.  See  M.  W.  of  W.  V.  5.  <'  fidr  yokes;'  Mrs. 
Page. 

*  if  I9^UTM  im4^  «  tmi  iO<#i  g  good  pneti]  Biron,  in 
L.  L.  L.  speaks  of  «  kedge  frien^  V.  a. 
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Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another :  *  for  he  is 
not  like  to  marry  me  well }  and  not  being  well 
married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter 
to  leave  my  wife*  [Aside. 

Jaq.  Qo  thou  with  m^,  and  let  me. counsel  tbee« 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey ; 
We  must  be  marrieds  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell  good  master  Oliver ! 

Not  O  sweet  Oliver, 

O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 

But  wind  away. 

Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee.^ 

[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audbet. 

Sir  Oli.  'Tis  no  matter ;  ne'er  a  fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling. 

{Exit. 


SCENE  IV. 


The  same.     Btfore  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 


*  I  am  ma  in  ike  mind  ha  I  were  betier  to  be  married  of  iim  than 
tf  amkher'\  I  am  of  no  other  opmion  or  inclination  than,  my 
mind  is,  that  it  were  better  to  be  married  by  him. 
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Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cbl.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  there- 
fore weep. 

Jlos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cbl.  Something  browner  than  Judas's:*  many, 
his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ro8*  I'faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.^^^ 

Cbl.  An  excellent  colour :  your  chesnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

jRo^.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast*  lips  ofchMt,i63S. 
Diana:  a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not 
more  religiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in 
them.'' 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not  ? 

Cel.  Nay  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

CsL.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a 
hof  se-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet/  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not 
in. 

*  Somethng  hrommtr  than  Judais]  He  was  repretented  in 
andent  paintinff  and  tapestry  with  red  hair  and  beard.  See 
««  Cain-coloured/'  M.  W.  of  W.  1. 4.  Simple. 


^  a  fair  cfcut  Hot  rfDima: — Hfffef— lAe  very  ke  qfehasHiji} 
Qui  are  << left  ojBF.^'  Kisses,  such  as  were  *'  co-mates/'  (II.  J. 
Duke  S.)  or  associates  of  winter,  and  participating  of  its  pro- 
perties and  qualities;  were  odd  and  icy. 


f  coterM  gMef]    Empty  and  hoDow. 
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Ros.  Yott  |iave  heard  hira  swear  downright,  he 
was. 

Cbl.  Was  is  not  is:  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  thejr  are 
both  the  confinners  of  false  reckonings :  He  at- 
teoda  here  ip  the  forest  on  Uie  duke  your  £itber. 

Ro8.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday^  and  had  much 
question  with  him  :^^^  He  asked  me,  of  what  pa- 
rentage I  was ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he 
laugh  d,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fa- 
thers, when  there^s  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  Of  that's  a  brave  man!  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths, 
Vid  breaks  them  brayely,  quite  traverse,  ^thwyrt,^^ 
the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  titter,  that  spiuv 
his  horye  but  op  one  sid^,  b|:Baks  his  stqff  like  a 
noble  ^oose :  ^^^  but  all's  brave,  that  youth  mounts, 
and  foUy  guides : — ^Who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Corim. 

« 

Cob.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  en- 
quired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complainM  of  love ; 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  Che  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cjsl*  W^ll,  apd  what  of  him  ? 

Cob.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  plav'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love^^ 
iVi}d  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  prpud  disd^Qs 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you,  - 
Ifyou  will  mark  it.    '•  ''  • 

Jfto8.  O,  come,  1^  us  remove  9 

The  ^igh^  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love : — 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  m 
rU  prove  a  busy  actw  in  their  pjjay.        lExemt. 
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SCENE  V. 


Another  Part  qfth^  Fcrest. 


Enter  Silvius  and  Phbbe. 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me;  do  not, 

Pbebe: 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness :  The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard> 
Falls  qot  tb^  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon  \  Will  you  sterner  b^ 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops?* 


Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a 

distance. 

Pee.  I  would  not  be  th^  executioner } 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye ; 
•Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  frau'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  q|i  atomies, 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 

thee ; 

*  h€  that  dies  and  lives  iy  bloody  dropi]  **  Who  bV  bloodshed 
npkes  lo  die^  or  cmisei  death;  and  by  sudi  death-doiiig  makes 
hisliTtiig,  pr  sidisials :  who,  by  the  means  he  uses  lo«iil  «ff 
life^  carves  iml4d  hiniself  the  mett*  of  living.'^    r 


i» 
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Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why  now  fall  down ; 

Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame. 

Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  ^nd  there  remains 

Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure,' 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps:  but  now  mine 

eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Noi:,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes'" 
That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time. 

Come  not  thou  near  me:  and,  when  that  time 

comes, 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ;  ' 

As,  till  that  time,  1  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  [Adoandng^  Who 

might  be  your  mother,"" 
That  you  insuU,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 
Over  the  wretched?  What  though  you  have  no 

beauty,^*** 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?  Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 

*  capable  impressure]  Capable  is  ^*  able  to  receive."  Johns. 
Diet.  **  Capable  impressure,*'  therefore,  is  a  stamp  or  hollow 
of  such  description. 

^  Nor — there  is  no,  Jj^c,"]  See  the  opening  of  A.  II.  Tw.  N« 
Anton. 

*  ff^ho  might  be  y&ur  mother]  ;It  is  common  for  the  poets  to 
expreas  crudty  by  saying,  of  those  who  commit  it,  tmit  they 
were  bom  ofrocu,  or  avickled  by  tigresses.    Johksok. 
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I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 

Of  nature's  sale- work:* Od's  my  little  life! 

I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too : — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  afler  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,^*^  nor  your  cheek  of  cream» 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship/*^ 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow 

'  her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  f^^^ 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman :  'Tis  such  fools  as  you. 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children : 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  prop6r,^ 
Than  any  or  her  lineaments  can  show  tier. 
But,   mistress,    know   yourself;  down    on   5^our 

knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer ; 
^oul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer/ 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ;  fare  you  well. 

Pas.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
getner ; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,  and 
she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger :  If  it  be  so,  as 
fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll 
sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — ^Why  look  you  so 
upon  me  ? 

^saU'mork']  Made  up  careleitly  and  without  exactneis. 
Work  bespoke  is  more  elaborate  than  that  which  is  made  up  for 
chance-customers,  or  to  sell  in  quantities  to  retailers,  which  is 
called  sak'work,    Warburtok. 

^  wiarefraper]    See  Two  G.  of  V.  3  OuU.  IV.  1. 

f  Font  is  moitJmUf  ^c]    Homely..  See  supra>  sc.  d.  iludr. 
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Pre.  Far  no  HI  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  t  vT2Ly  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me^ 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my 

house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by : — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ?  Shepherd,  ply  her  hard : 
Come,  sister :  Shepherdess,  look  oh  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud:  though  all  the  world  could 

see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he.* 
Come,  to  oiir  flock* 

[Ea^eunt  Hosalind^  Celia,  and  Corin. 

Phs»  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
might;    . 
Wko  ever  bv%  that  lav'dnot  atjirst  sight?  ^^ 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

StL.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  m^ 

PffJS.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  tHee,  gentle  Silvius. 

SiL.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  jrelief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
%  By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 

Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love ;  Is  not  that  neigh- 
bourly? 

Siti^  I  would  have  ^qu* 

Ptik.  Why,  that  wer6  covet6usness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  sd  well, 
Thy  Company,  which  efst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  1*11  employ  thee  too : 

*  None  could  be  so  abui'd  in  sight  as  he]    No  one  could  be  to 
such  a  degree  fiUdnated  or  Minded. 
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But  do  ndt  look  far  further  recompense. 

Than  thine  own  gladneto  that  thou  art  employed. 

SiL.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  thinK  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatterd  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Pre.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
ere  while  ? 

Sjl.  Not  v^ry  well,  but  I  have  ttiet  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  £Lhd  (he  bounds, 
That  the  old  Catloi^  once  was  master  of. 

Phs.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  t  ask  for 
him}'' 

'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy  :* — ^yet  be  talk9  well  ( — 

But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 

When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  beai*. 

It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 

But,  sure,  he's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him  ; 

He'll  make  a  proper  man :  The  best  thing  in  him 

Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 

Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tail : 

His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip^ 

A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 

Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  dif- 
ference 

*  Carlof]  This  word^  printed  as  a  proper  iiainej  is  bv  the 
modem  editors  written  carlot ;  and  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Douce 
c«r/,  churly  peasant. 

^  Tkink  not  I  hoe  Urn,  thatigh  I  atkfar  htm]     Trinculo  does 
not  more  naturally  betray  himself,  when  he  says :  "  By  this  . 
good  light  a  very  shallow  monster :  /  a/iard  ^  Um  !  a  very 
shallow  monster.'*    Temp.  II.  3. 

«  a  peevish  foy]  Weak,  simple.  See  Two  6.  of  V.  Thurio, 
V.  3.  , 
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Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask.^' 
There  be  some  women,  SilviuSi  wA  they  mark'd 

him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  *  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And  now  I  am  remember'd,*  scom'd  at  me  : 
I  marvel,  why  I  answered  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
rU  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phb.  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short : 
Go  with  mCy  Silvias.  [Exeunt. 

^  fum  I  am  remembered]    Have  my  memory  recalled,  recollect 
myself. 
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ACT  IV/  SCENE  I. 


The  same. 


Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be*  better  •^eii 
acquainted  with  thee.  imS*^' 

Ros.  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 
J  Ad.  I  am  so :  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Those,  that  are  in  extremity  of  either, 
are  abominable  fellows;  and  betray  themselves 
to  every  modern  censure/  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros*  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq»  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor 
the  soldier  s,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politick ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  ^ 
nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  sim- 
ples, extracted  from  many  objects,  and,  indeed, 
the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which 

*  modern  cenmreX  Common, Tulffar.  **  Modem  arid  familiar 
things.'*  All's  Well,  &c.  II.  3.  Lafeu.  See  <'  modern  ecstasy/' 
Mad).  IV.  3.  Rosse. 

^  the  ladif*s,  vohick  is  nice]    A£fected,  o?er-cttrious  in  trifles. 

'  ^*  You  must  appear  to  be  straunge  and  myce/* 

The  longer  thou  Wst^  the  more  Fo^l.     15  70. , 
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% 

•  by,  1643.  my  *  often  rumiiiatioii  wraps  me  in  a  most  humor- 
ous sadness^^*^ 

Ros.  A  traveller  1  By  my  faith^  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad :  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands*  to  see  other  men's;  then,  to  have  seen 
much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes 
and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 


Enter  Orlando. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad :  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  expe- 
rience to  make  me  sad ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq,  Nay  then,  God  be  wi*  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse. 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller :  Look,  you 
lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable*  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with 
your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making 
you  that  countenance  you  are;^  or  I  will  scarce 
•  gundeUo,  think  you  have  swam  in  a  ♦gondola.^^ — Why,  how 
^'^'  now,  Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  this 
while  ?  You  a  lover  ?-— An  you  serve  me  such  an* 
other  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

QffL.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour 
of  my  promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love  ?  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and 

*  disable  aU  the  benefits]  Detract  from,  undervalae.  **  Dis- 
abied  my  judgment."    V .  4.  Toachst. 

^      ^  makisig  you  ibai  cousUenance  you  are]     HhsXfermm  you  arc; 
or  giYing  you  that  counienQHce  you  hai^e. 
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hmtk  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute 
in  the  afiairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that. 
Cupid  hath  clap'd  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  war- 
rant him  heart-whole. 

Obl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  sight ;  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snaiL 

Oel.  Of  a  snail? 

^Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head;  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  make  a  woman :  Besides,  he 
brings  bis  destiny  with  him. 

Oel.  What's  that? 

Ros.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain 
to  be  beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of 
his  wife. 

OnL.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

CsL.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  bath 
a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.^^^ 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent:—* 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind? 

Orl.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when 
you  were  Ravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  \ 

take  occasion  to  kiss.^^  Very  sood  orators,  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking 
(God  warn  us!)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shifl  is  to 

Obl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 

e  2 
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» 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  utid  there 
begins  new  matter. 

OuL.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress  \ 

Uos.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your 
mistress;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker* 
than  my  wit, 

OuL.  What,  of  my  suit  ? 

TLo&n  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  suit.     Am  not  I  your  Kosalind  ? 

Oel*  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I 
would  be  talking  of  hen 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have 
you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person, 
videlicet^  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains 
dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what 
he  could  to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  pat- 
terns of  love.  Leanrder,  he  would  have  lived  many 
a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night :  for,  good 
youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was 
drowned ;  and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age*" 
found  it  was — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all 
lies;  men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.    • 

ORLi  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

*  ranker'}     Less  clean  and  pure. 

^  the  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it,  ^c,"]  In  the  language  of 
a  coroner*s  jury,  the  chroniclers  of  that  age,  who  record  and 
transmit  facts  to  potteritj^youiK/  (i.  e.  stated)  it  to  be— -Hero. 
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IP 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly :  But 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more 
coming-on  disposition ;  and  ask  me  what  you  will, 
I  will  grant  it, 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

•    > 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ros,  Are  you  not  good  f. 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  ? — Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest, 
and  marry  us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando  :-r 
What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin,— —J^i//^M,  Orlando^^^ 

Cel.  Go  to : Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to 

wife  this  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl.  Why  now;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  ^y^^I  take  thee^  Rosalind^ 
for  wife. 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  vour  commission ;  *  but, 
— I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  lot  my  husband :  There's 
a  girl  goes  before  the  priest;  and,  certainly,  a 
woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

^cofiitfitMtoii]    Authority* 
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Onu  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  winged* 

Ros.  Now  tell. me,  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  possessed  her. 

Orl.  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever :  No,  no,  Or- 
lando }  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
wheil  they  wed:  maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I 
will  be  more  jealoas  of  thee  than  a  IBarbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen;  more  clamorous  than  a 
parrot  against  rain;  more  new-fangled  than  an 
ape;^^^  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey: 
I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  foun- 
tain,^^  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to 
be  mefry ;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,^^  and  that 
when  thou  art  inclinea  to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Ori^.  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this:  the  wiser,  the  way  warder:  Make  the  doors' 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  case- 
ment;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole; 
stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  ftmoke  out  at  the 
chimney. 

Orl.  a  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit, 
he  might  say, — Wit  whither  wilt?  ^^ 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it, 
till  you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  ne^h- 
bour's  bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 
that? 

Ro!S.  Marry,  to  say — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 

*  Make  the  doarsl  In  lovr  and  middle  life,  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  midland  counties  for  securing,  or  wuAingJaM, 
the  doors. 
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Ydu  khall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,^  un* 
less  you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O^  that 
woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  aer  husband's 
occasion/  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself^  for 
she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Obl.  For  these  two  hours^  Rosalindi  I  will  kave 
thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love^  I  cannot  lack  thee  two 
hours< 

'  Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner;  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ; — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove;  my  friends  told  me  as 
much,  and  I  thought  no  less:— that  flattering 
tongue  of  yours  won  me : — ^"tis  but  onie  cast  away, 
and  so,— come,  death. — ^Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

'  OiL.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise, 
or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think 
you  the  most  patbetical^  break-promise,  and  the 
most  hollow  lover,  ,and  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the 
gross  band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore  beware  my 
censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

Ohl.  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind :  So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  ofTenders,^*^^  and  let  time  try :  Adieu ! 

[£i'if  Orlando. 

CSL.  You  have  simply  misus'd  our  sex  in  your 
love-prate :  We  must  have  your  doublet  and  nose 

*  thai  toomon  thai  camuU  make  h^fawU  her  kmbawTs  occasion] 
An  act  done  upon  his  occasions,  in  prosecution  of  his  concerns  i 
or,  aal>r«  Johnson  w)rs^  «^  ocatMioMA  by  her  busliatid.*' 

^  pathetical  ireA^ptoiMtij    Pit«duliy  motifhkg. 
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ACTIF. 


plucked  over  ydilr  head,  and  ahow  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest^^'^ 

Ro8.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  lathom  deep  I  am  in 
love!  But  it  cannot  be  sounded ;  myafiection  hath 
an  unknown  bottoidi  like  the  bay  of  FortugaL 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,*  conceived  of  spleen, 
and  born  of  madness }  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  owq  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I  am  in  love; — I'll  tell 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Or- 
lando: I'll  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he 
come.  ^'^^ 


Cel.  And  I'll  sleep. 


\Eset$nt. 


SCENE  IL 


Another  Part  ofihe  Forest. 


Enter  Jaques  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  of  Foresters. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 
1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Ro- 
man conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the 
deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  vic- 
tory : — Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  pur- 
pose  ? 


»        » 


■  b^t  ofthoygU]    Melancholy.    "  TkM^ht  and  afflktioa,' 
^    Haml.  IV.  tf .  Laart.    See  IV.  N.  II.  4.  Vi^ 
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2  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it ;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune, 
so  it  make  noise  enough* 


SONG. 

1,  Wfiat  shall  he  have  that  kiWd  the  deerf 

2.  His  leatfier  skitij  and  horns  to  wear^^ 

1.  Then^sing  him  home; 
Take  thou  no  scorn^  to  wear  the  horn  j  ^**^  l^^ 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born,         jnoMhiud^ 

1.  Thjf  father  s  father  wore  it; 

2.  Jiid  thy  father  bore  it  : 
All.  7%e  hom^  the  hom^  the  lusty  horn. 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.         [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 


The  Forest. 


I 


Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Rq8.  How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock  ?  and  here  much  Orlando !  * 

Cel.  I  warriant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is 
gone  forth— to  sleep :  Look,  who  comes  here. 

*  tMi^^  two  o'dock  ?  and  here  much  Orlando]  Much,  or  much 
of  him,  ironically  spoken,  is  "  no  appearance,  not  a  shadow  of 
hira ;  no  Orlando  :**  as  the  vulgar  say,  I  shall  get  much  by  that, 
nMBaning,  they  shall  get  aothing. 
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Enter  Silvius. 

SiL.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth ;-« 
My  gende  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  Uiis : 

fOiving  a  letter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but^  as  i  guess^ 
By  the  stern  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me> 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would    startle  at  this 

letter. 
And  play  the  swagff arer }  ^>^^  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  cabs  me  proud ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love 

me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix ;  Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt. 
Why  writes  she  so  to. me? — Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL.  No,  I  protest,  I  *know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool» 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  ^twas  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand :  but  that's  no  matter : 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
.This  is  a  man^s  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SlL,  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  gtant«rttde  iaveatiott. 
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Such  Ethiop  word»»  blacker  in  their  eflfect 
Than  in  their  countenance  :*^WiU  you  hear  the 

letter? 

SiL.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Ros.  She  Phebes  me:'  Mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes. 

Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turrCd^      [Reads. 
That  a  maideiCs  heart  hath  burned  ? — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
SiL.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

m 

Ros*  Whtff  thy  godhead  laid  aparty 

Warr^st  thou  xvith  a  woman's  heart  f 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  tvoo  me^ 
That  could  do  no  vengeance^  to  me.*^ 

Meaning  me  a  beast.-^ 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
naoepamer  to  raise  such  love  in  minty    ' 
Alackj  in  me  xohat  strange  effkct 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  f 
Whiles  you  chid  me^  I  did  kfoe; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  f 
Hcj  that  brings  this  bwe  to  fhee^ 
Little  knows  this  hoe  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  minds 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind"" 

•  Sik  PMfts  me]    Deals  witb  me  after  dnU  ▼etjrMridB,  end 
in  ibst  ohMrader. 

^  vengeance]    Misdiief. 
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Witt  the  faithful  offer  take 
Ofme^  and  all  that  I  can  make;^ 
Or  else  by  him  my  lave  deny^ 
And  then  Fll  study  haw  to  die. 

SiL.  Call  yon  this  chiding  ? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity. 
— ^Wilt  you  love  such  a  woman  ? — ^What,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon 
thee!  not  to  be  endured! — Well,  go  your  way 
to  her,  (for  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame 
dnake,^*^^)  and  say  this  to  her ; — That  if  she  love 
me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee :  if  she  will  not,  I 
will  never  have  her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her.— 
If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for 
here  comes  more  company.  [£.nV  Silvius. 


Enter  Oliver. 

Oll  Good-morrow,  fair  ones :  Pray  you,  if  you 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,™  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

CsL.  West  of  this  place,  dpwn  in  the  neighbour 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  pziers,^|^^  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  ha^nd,^  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  this  hour  thehopse  doth  keep  itself. 
There's  none  within, 

Oll  If  that  an  eye  m^^y  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Hien  I  should  knoyr  you  by  4^scription ; 

^  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make]  Make  up,  all  that  shall  be  mj 
utmost  amount,  Jdinson  instaeces  M.  for  M.  *'  He's  in  for  a 
commodity  of  brown  paper ;  of  which  he  made  five  markr  readj 
money.*'    Diet. 

^  Lffl  onjfoyr  HgHkatid}    Beingi.as  joa  paf^^  jleft. 
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Such  garments,  and  9ach  years :  The  bay  is  fairy 
Of  female  favour^  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister:  but  the  woman  low^^^^^ 
And  browner  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  ;^®'  Are  you  he  ? 

Ros.  I  am :  What  riiust  we  understand  by  this  ? 

Oll  Some  of  my  shame  ;  if  you  will  know  of 
me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 

you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing^  through  the  forest. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  old  oak,^^^  whose  boughs  were  moss'd 

with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itsdf, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching,   head   on   ground,   with    catlike 

watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
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To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  ;^^ 
This  seen»  Orlando  did  ap{iroach  the  man^ 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

CsL.  Oy  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural* 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men« 

Oli.  And  well  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Has.  But,  to  Orlando  ;--*-Did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness? 

Oll  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd 
so: 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  jast  occasion,^ 
Made  him  ^ve  battle  to  the  lioness, 
'  Who  quick^  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling* 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

CsL.  Are  you  his  brother? 

Bos.  Was  it  you  he  rescued  ? 

Cel.  Was't  you  that  did  so  oil  contrive  to  kill 
him? 

Oll  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  danot  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? — 

Olj[.  By,  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two, 

*  And  he  did  render  Am— -]    Represent,  account. 

»    '*  May  drive  us  to  a  render  where  we  have  liv*d/* 

Cjrmb.    Stbbvkvs. 

^  stronger  than  Us  just  occasUm]  Such  reasonable  ground,  as 
might  have  amply  justified,  or  given  just  occasion  for  abandon* 
ing  him.     See  Kosal.  IV.  i. 

^  hurtiing]    Clashing,  conflict.    See 

<«  The  noise  of  battle  kurtledvEL  the  air.** 

J«dLC«II.S.Calph. 
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Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd/ 

As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ;   ■■■■ 

In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment. 

Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 

There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled;  and  now  he  fainted. 

And  cry'd  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 

Brief,  1  recovered  him ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin 

Dy'd  in  this  blood ;  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

_  •  _ 

CsL.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede?  sweet  Gtfny- 
mede  ?  [RosALiND^mr^. 

Oll  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  oti 
blood. 

Cbl.   There  is  more  in  it: — Cousin— Gany- 
mede !^®^ 

Oll  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would,  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thither : — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oll  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth :— You  a  man  ? — 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirra,^  a  body 
would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray 

*  Tear^  our  recowntmenU  had  most  kimdly  baih'd. 
As,  how—]  i.  e.  wiUi  a  train  of  circumstances,  **  As  how." 

^  Akf  tirra^  a  body  wmid  tUnk  this  was  xoell  counterfeited']  Yet, 
scarce  more  than  half  in  possession  of  herself,  in  her  flutter  and 
tremulous  articulation,  she  adds  to  one  word  the  first  letter,  or 
article,  of  the  succeeding  one.  For  this,  the  reading  oi  the 
folios,  the  modern  editors  give  «tr. 
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youy  tell-  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — 
Heigh  ho ! 

Oll  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion 
of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but,  i'faith  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler ;  pray  you, 
draw  homewards : — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something:  But,  I  pny  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him :— Will  you 
go  7  [^Exeunt. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 


The  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audeey.   ^ 

Touch.  We  shaQ  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  patienoe, 
gentle  Audrey.         , 

AuD.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a 
most  vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth 
here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

AxiB*  A^  -l-iuuw  who  '^s'flie  hath  no  interest 
m.  ftiie  in  the  world :  here  comes  the  man  you 
mean. 


Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
clown :  By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have 
much  to  answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  can- 
not hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

AuD.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend :  Cover  thv 
head,  cover  thy  head ;  nay,  pr'y thee,  be  covered. 
How  old  are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age :  Is  thy  name,  William  ? 

H 
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Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name:  Wast  born  Tthe  forest 
here?     ,  .  • 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 
Touch.  Thank  God; — a  good  answer:  Art  rich? 
Will.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  So^  so^  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good :  and  yet  it  is  not ;,  it  is  but  so  so.  Art  thou 
wi^e  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch:  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  re- 
member a  saying ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise^ 
but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.  The 
heathen  philosopher,  when  he  .had  a  desire  to  eat 
a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were 
made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open/^^  You  do  love  this 
maid? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch  Give  me  your  hand :  Art  thou  learned  I 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to 
l^ave :  For  it  is  a  fisure  in  rhetorick,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other :  For  all  your  writers 
do  consent,*  that  ipse  is  he ;  now  you  are  not  ipse^ 
for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman : 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon,  which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave,  the  society,  which  in  the  boorish 
is,  company,  of  this  female,  which  in  the  com* 
mon  is,  woman,  which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female  ;  or,  clown  thou  perishest ; 

*  aU  torUers  comenQ    Concur.    See  Oliver*!  next  speech. 
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or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  or  to  wit, 
I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage :  I  wiU  deal  in 
poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I 
will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'er-run 
thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ways ;  therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 

AuD.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  {^Exit. 


Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you ;  come, 
away,  away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey; — I  attend, 
I  attend.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 


TTie  same. 


Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 

Jfoxx  should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
ove  her?  and,  loving,  woo?  and,  wooing,  she 
should  grant?  and  will  you  pers^ver  to  enjoy  her? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my 
sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting ;  but 
say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she 
loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy 
each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for  my  fa- 

H  S 
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ther's  house,  and  all  the  revtoue  that  was  old  sir 
Rowland's,  will  I  estate*  upon  you,  and  here  live 
and  die  a  shepherd. 


Enter  Rosalind, 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.   Let  your  weddinj 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  an( 
all  his  contented  followers :  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister.*" 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to 
see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  lion, 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a 
lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  hand- 
kerchief? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that# 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are: — ^Nay,  'tis  true : 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams^  and  Caesar's .  thrasonical  brag  of— I 
came^  saw,  and  overcame :  For  your  brother  and  my 
sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they 
sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asl^ed  one  an- 
other the  reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but 
they  sought  the  reihedy*:  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they 

•  estate]    Settle. 

^  At  this  time  it  seems  proper,  that  Olirer  should  be  leaviog 
the  stage. 
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will  climb  incontinent,*  or  else  be, incontinent  be- 
fore marriage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love, 
and  they  >^ill  together  j  clubs  cannot  part  them/*^ 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  1 
will  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O,  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 
another  man's  eyes  i  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I 
to*morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by 
how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  hav- 
ing what  he  wishes  for. 

Bos.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman 
of  good  conceit  :^  I  speak  not  this  that  you  should 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch, 
I  say,  I  know  you  are  ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure 
draw  a  belief  from  you^  to  do  yourself  good,  and 
not  to  grace  me.  Relieve  then,  if  you  please,  that 
I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since  I  was  three 
years  old^  conversed  with  a  magician,  most  pro- 
found in  this  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you 
do  love  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture 
cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena, 

*  incontinent'}     Without  restraint  or  delay,  immediately. 

^  Know  of  me  then^  {for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpoee^)  tkai  I 
knooj  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit :  I  ipeak  not  this,  that 
you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge;  insomuekf  I  say^ 
I  know  you  are.']  The  quaintness  of  the  language  a«  well  as  the 
sentiment,  if  we  have  interpreted  it  rightly,  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Hamlet,  V.  2. 

**  Osric.  Sir,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes 
IB  at  his  weapdn  ? 

^  HantL  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compare  with 
him  in  excellence :  but  to  know  a  man  weD,  were  to  know  him- 
self/' 

**  Good  conceUf*  i^  quick  and  sound  conception. 
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shall  you  marry  her :  I  know  into  what  straits  of 
fortune  she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to 
me,if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set 
her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,* 
and  without  any  danger. 

Obl.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician :  ^  Therefore,  put 
you  in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends ;  for  if 
you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ;  and  to 
Aosalind,  if  you  will. 


Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of 
hers. 

Fhe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentle* 
ness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study. 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

The.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis 
to  love. 

SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  s — ^ 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Fhe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

ObJj.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 


* human  as  she  is']    That  is,  not  a  phantom,  but  the  real 

Rosalind ;  without  any  of  the  danger  generally  conceived  to  at* 
tend  the  rites  of  incantation.    Johnson. 

>  It  is  to  be  ail  made  of  sighs  and  tears'}    See  Silvius  to  Corin, 
IL4. 
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SiL.  It  is  t6  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ;— 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phr,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros*  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SlL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance, 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ;' 
Ana  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pee.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?  [^To  Rosalind. 

SiL.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you  ?  [To  Phebe. 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you? 

Ros.  Why  do  you  speak  too,  why  blame  you  me 
to  love  you  ? 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,^  nor  doth  not 
hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon/*^— I 
wiU  help  you,  [To  Silviusj  if  I  can : — I  would 
love  you,  [To  Phebe]  if  I  could. — To-morrow 
meet  me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you,  [To 
Phebe]  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I'll  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow :— I  will  satisfy  you,  [To  Orlando] 
if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  married 
to-morrow : — I  will  content  you,  [7b  Silvius]  if 

^  aU  obseroance]     Attention  and  deference.    As  this  word  oc- 
ean twice  in  two  lines,  continuing  the  same  subject,  Messrs. 
,  Malone  and  Ritson  propose  to  substitute  obediencCf  or  obasance. 
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what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to  morrow. — As  you  \To  Orlando^]  love 
Rosalind,  meet ; — ^as  you,  [7b  Silvius]  love  Phebe, 
meet ;  And  as  I  love  no  woman,  I'U  meet.*— So, 
fare  you  well ;  I  have  left  you  commands. 

SiL.  r  U  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phjb.  NorL 

Orl.  Nor  I. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  III. 
The  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrqr; 
to-morfow  will  we  be  married. 

Auj>.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I 
hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.^^^  Here  comes  two  of  the 
banished  duke's  pages. 


Enter  txvo  Pages, 

* 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  sit,  ait, 
and  a  song. 

%  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'the  middle. 
1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,'  without 

.  ^  Skall  toe  clap  inio^t  roundW]    Strike  in  boldly  at  once.    See 
*<  dtf  mto  your  prayers,"  M.  for  M.  IV.  3.  Abhon. 
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lOS 


hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse ; 
which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice? 

2  Pagp.  rfaithi  i'faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune, 
like  two  gypsies  on  a  horse. 

SONG. 
I. 

It  was  a  lover  J  and  his  lass^ 

With  a  hey^  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nofdno^^ 
That  o^er  the  green  com^ld  did  pass j 

In  the  spring  timey  the  only  pretty  rank*  time,  ^^^ 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding^  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 


IL 


And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

With  a  hey^  and  a  ho^  and  a  hey  nomno  ; 

For  laoe  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  sprif^  time,  &c. 

■ 

m. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino,' 
These  pretty  countryfolks  would  Ue^ 

In  spring  time,  &c. 


IV. 


This  carol  they  began  thai  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 

In  spring  time,  &c. 
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MCTT. 


Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  thoueh  there 
was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note 
was  very  untuneable.^ 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir ;  we  kept  time* 
we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  trbth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time 
lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  sons.  God  be  with 
you ;  and  God  mend  your  voices !  Come,  Audrey. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 


Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 


Enter  Duke  senior ^  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando, 

Oliver,  and  Ceua. 

DuKB  &  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the 
boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 
not; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.^ 

*  no  great  tnatter  in  the  ditty,  yet,  &c.]  Though  there  was  lo 
little  meaning  m  the  words,  yet  the  music  fully  matched  it,  the 
note  was  as  kttle  tuneable. 

^  As  ikote  thai  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  Jear]  Our  au- 
thor seems  here  to  have  more  than  ordinarily  entangled  himaelf 
by  his  favourite  antithetical  licence  with  boUi  ideas  and  words. 
We  may  interpret  it^ — <<  As  those,  that  under  a  sad  misgiving 
entertam  a  trembling  hope,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  red 
apprehension  and  fears.'* 

A  man  might,  with  propriety,  say,  I  fear  I  entertain  so  much 
hone,  as  teaches  me  I  cannot  be  without  fear  of  disappointmenu 
Orlando  says,  he  is  like  that  maa«  . 
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Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact 

is  urg*d : 

You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind^ 

ITo  the  Duke. 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

« 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give 
with  her. 

Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her  ?  [To  Orlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms 
king. 

Ros.  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

ITo  Phebe. 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But,  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd. 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  youll  have  Phebe,  if  she  will  ? 

[To  SiLVIUS. 

SiL.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 
one  thing. 

Ros.  I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter 
even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your 

daughter  j — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter  :-— 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  youll  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd  :— 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me : — ^and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even.^ 

[Ejpeunt  RosAUND  and  Cbua. 
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Duke  S»  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches*  of  my  daughter  s  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  hiin, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 


Enter  Touchst<»^e  and  Auobet. 

jAd.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  1  Here  comes 
a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues 
are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welqome ;  This  is 
the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often 
met  in  tne  forest:  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he 
swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me 
to. my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure  \^  I  have 
flattered  a  lady;  I  have  t^een  politick  with  my 
friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone 
three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to 
have  fought  one. 

'    Jjo.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  h 

*  /oticief]  Traits.  See  HI.  2.  Celia.  **  Touches  dearest 
prfzU" 

^  trdJ  a  measure]  He  particulnrfy  fixes  open  this  as  his  mode 
of  proof,  Mr.  Malone  says,  beeause  a  measure  was  a  very  staiel/ 
Bolemii  dance :  *'  *^  the  wedding  mannerly  modest,  as  a  meaeuie 
full  of  state  and  ancientry.*'    !£  ado,  &c. 

*  H<no  foas  that  ta'en  u^]  Composed,  made  up.  TouchsUme 
presently  says,  an  if  did  it  at  once,  '<  whed  seven  Justices^  cotdd 
not  take  tf  a  qoarra.'' 
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Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord,  Uke 
this  fellow. 

DuKB  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God'ild  you,  sir  j  I  desire  you  of  the 
like.^^  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
country  copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear; 
according  as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks  ;^?^ 
A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but 
mine  own ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take 
that  that  no  man  else  will :  Rich  honesty  dwells 
like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor-house }  as  your  pearl, 
in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sen- 
tentious/ 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and 
fiuch  dulcet  diseases  J'^^ 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause;  how  did  you 
find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed; — 
Bear  your  boay  more  seeming,''  Audrey : — ^as  thus, 
sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's 
beard  ;^"^  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was 
not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was:  This  is 
called  the  Retort  courtemis.  If  I  sent  him  word 
again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word, 
he  cut  it  to  please  himself:  This  is  called  the  Quip 
modest.    If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled 

*  mft  and  sententumi}    Prompt  and  pjthj. 
•  **  Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit" 

M.  ado  ab.  Noth.  IIL  1.  Ursula. 

f  9€emng]    i.  e.  seemly*    Seeming  is  used  bj  Sbakeipearefor 
becoming,  or  fairness  of  appearance. 

«« 1. 1  these  keep 

**  Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long.*' 

WintT.    Srutxns. 
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f 

niy  judgment:*  This  is  called  the  Reply  churlish. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I 
spake  not  true :  This  is  called  the  Beproof  valiant* 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie : 
This  is  called  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome:  and 
so  to  the  Lie  circumstantial^  and  the  Lie  direct. 

Jao.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  cir-> 
cumstantial,^^*^  nor  ne  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie 
direct;  and  so  we  measured  swords  and  parted.^ 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
of  the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the 
book  i^^^  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners.  I 
will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort 
courteous;  the  second,  the  Quip  modest;  the 
third,  the  Reply  churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof 
valiant;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome; 
the  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance ;  the  seventh, 
the  Lie  direct.  All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the 
lie  direct;  and  you  niay  avoid  that  too,  with  an  If. 
I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a 
quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves, 
one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  Xfy  ^  If  you  said  jo, 
then  I  said  so  ;  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore 
brothers.  Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker ;  much 
virtue  in  ][f. 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he's  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse, 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his 
wit. 

*  dkBb\edmtfjudgmenf\    Impeached.    See  IV.  1.  Roaal* 

^  measured  noords  and  parted]  Drew  them,  withoul  maktng 
any  pass. 
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En^  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  (**'  and  Celia 


'  StiU  Musick. 


k.       • 


Hym,  TTien  uf  there  mirth  in  heaven^ 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together^ 
Good  dukey  receive  thy  daughter^ 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her^ 

Tea^  brought  her  hither ; 
That  thou  might* st Join  his  hand  mth  hiSj 
Whose  heart  within  his  bosom  is. 

• 

jRosf.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

{To  Duke  S. 
To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Orlando. 

Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
daughter. 

Orl,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
Rosalind. 

Pbe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu ! 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  :— 

[To  Duke  S. 
ril  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he  :— 

[7b  Orlando. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

[To  Phebe. 

Htm.  Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 
Of  these  most  strange  events : 

*  atone  together]    Unite* 
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Here's  eight  that  must  take  handSf 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands^ 
If  truth  holds  true  contents.' 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

[  To  Orlando  and  Rosalind. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

[To  Oliver  and  Celia. 
You  [To  Phebe]  to  his  love  must  accordt 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : — 
You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[To  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ;  ^ 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 


SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno^s  crown  ; 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed/ 
*  Tis  Hymen  peoples  eoery  town  ; 

High  ioedlock  then  be  honoured : 
Honour^  high  honour  and  renoftm^ 
To  Hymen,  god  ofeoery  town  I 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
to  me ; 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

PffE.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.^ 

[To  SlLVIUS. 

*  If  truth  hoUs  true  contefits]  If  truth  contains  truth :  if  the 
possession  of  truth  be  not  imposture. 

^  Feed  yourselves  with  questioning]  Have  your  fill  of  chat  or 
discoursing.    See  III.  4.  Rosal. 

*  Thif  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine]  i.  e.  unite,  attach. 
In  M.  lor  M.  the  Duke  calls  Angelo  the  cambinate  hurf>artd  of 
Mariana,  IIL  2. ;  and  see  IV.  3«  Duke*    *'  I  am  cotMned.*' 
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Enter  Jaques  de  Boisl 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word^ 
or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly : 
Duke  Frederick,^"^  hearing  how  that  every  day    ^ 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Addressed  a  mighty  power;'  which  were  on  foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  *  again  •Um.o.c. 

That  were  with  him  exird :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers  wedding : 
To  one  his  lands  with-held ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  atlarge,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  Us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  lortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new*fairn  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustick  revelry : — 
Flay,  musick; — ^and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms 

With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall.^ 

*  Addrets'd  a  mighty  potoer]    i.  e.  prepared.    See  M.  N.  Dr. 
.    V,  1 .  Philostr. 

^  With  meoiure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  ike  meaayresfaU]  With  a  full 
measure,  OTerflowiog  with  joy,  lead  up  the  daoce.  See  M.  ado, 
&c.  II.  1.  Beatr. 
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Acrr. 


Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience;   If  I  heard  you 
rightly. 
The  duke  ha^  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  t)oitt))bud  ccMitt? 

Jaq.  db  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq*  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertitfes 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  h^eard  and  ltedi*d«-^ 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath  ) 

{To  Duke  S. 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserrvs  it  t-^ 
You  [7b  Orlando]  to  a  love,  that  yoor  true  &ith 

doth  merit : — 
You  [To '  Oliver]  to  your  hind,  and  love,  add 

^eat  allies : — 
You  [To  SiLvius]  to  a  long  and  well  desbrv^ 

bed  }— 
And  you  [To  Touchstone]  to  wliangling ;  for  thy 

loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victualed  t'^So  to 

pleasures  j 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

DuKi  S.  Stay,  Jaquies,  stayi 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastin^ts  I:-^What  you  \v6uld 
liiave 
I'll  stay  io  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.    [£ivV. 

Duke  S.   Proceed,  proceed:   we  will  begin 
these  rites, 
And  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights.^ 

lA  dance. 


^tvedo  tr^t  they* II  endy  in  trwe  diligkti]  It  ma^  be  observdl, 
with  concern,  that  Shakespeare  has,  6n  this  occasion^  forgot  old 
Adam,  the  servant  of  Orlando,  whose  fidelity  should  have  enti- 
tled him  to  notice  at  thfe  6nd  off  thb  pk^e,  'as  n^eH  itt  \o  ^ 
happiness  which  he  would  naturally  have  found,  in  the  return 
of  fortune  to  his  mfeister.     StcevrKs. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Roi.  ft  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the 
epilcmie :  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to 
see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  he  true,  that  good 
wine  needs  no  bush^^^^^  'tis  true,  that  a  good  play 
deeds  no  epilogue :  Tet  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes ;  and  good  plays  prbve  the  better  by 
the  help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in 
then,  that  am  neitner  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot 
insinuate^*^^  with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  ? 
I  ftm  not  furnished  like  a  beggar/  therefore  to  beg 
will  not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you ; 
and  ru  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O 
women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as 
much  of  this  play  as  please  you:^  and  I  charge 
you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I 
perceive  by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hates 
them,)  that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play 
may  please.  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as 
many  of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  com- 

*  '— -  furoiBbed  like  a  beggar]  That  is,  drtued:  so  before, 
he  wMjumitked  like  a  huntsman.    Johnson. 

^  I  charge  ycm,  O  vxnnen,Jor  the  lave  you  bear  to  men,  to  Hke  as 
muck  oftku  play  as  please  you,  &c.]  '^  As  much  of  this  play  as 
is  your  will  and  pleasure  5  and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  tor  the 
lore  you  bear  to  women  (and  the  symptoms  that  appear  of  your 
not  being  arerse  to  them,  pretty  plainly  show  your  disposition), 
that  by  your  united  aid,  the  play  may  please.'* 

Of  the  use  of  please^  for  doet^  or  shall  please^  Mr.  Maloae  pro- 
duces many  instances: 

*'  Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
*'  And  may  direct  his  course,  as  dipase  himself.** 

.  R.  m. 


a  pipe  for  fortune*s  finger. 
To  round  what  stop  she  please,*'    Haml. 

**  All  men's  honours 

'*  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fiMhion'd 

•'  Into  what  pitch  he  pkase:*    H.  VIII. 
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plexions  that  liked  me/  and  breaths  that  I  defied 
not:  and,  I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards, 
or  good  faces,  or  sweet  breaths^  will,  for  my  kind 
offer,  when  I  make  curtesy,  bid  me  farewell. 


compiexums  that  liked  me]    i.  e.  I  liked.     ''  This  likes 
me  well.*'    Haml.    Stbbvbns. 

^  Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wUd  and  pleasing.  I  know  not 
how  the  ladies  will  approve  the  facility  with  which  both  Rosa- 
lind and  Celia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The  character  of 
Jaques  is  natural  an4  well  preserved.  The  comick  dialogue  is 
very  sprightly,  with  less  mixture  of  low  bu£Poonery  than  in  some 
other  plays ;  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  By 
hastening  to  the  end  of  this  work,  Shakespeare  suppressed  the 
dialogue  between  the  usurper  and  the  henmt,  and  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which  he  might  have 
found  matter  worthy  of  his  highest  powers.    Johnson. 


NOTES 


TO 
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ACT  L 


(1)  be  better  employed^  and  be  ndusiit  avahUe]  The  course  6t 
the  thought  leads  to  a  sense  which  the  phrase  is  said  to  have  in 
■ome  provinces ;  and  that  in  the  North  is,  according  to  Warbur* 
ton,  a  curse  equivalent  to  **  a  mischief  on  you>''  or  be  hanged 
to  you ! 

No  distinct  idea  can  be  collected  from  its  combinations  in 
any  of  the  instances  of  it  that  the  commentators  have  produced : 
but  a  similar  phraseology  is  to  be  found  in  our  auUior^  and  in 
other  places  s 

"  Shew  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hourT 

M.  for  M.  V.  1,  Lucio. 

And  Mr.  M.  Mason  instances: 

"  Leave  the  bottle  behind  you^  and  be  curst  awhile,** 

Ben  JoD8on*s  Barth.  Fair. 

And  Dr.  Farmer  says, 

**  What,  piper,  ho !  be  hanged  awhik,** 

is  a  line  of  an  old  madrigal. 

Of  the  phrase  **  be  naught*'  (and  the  addition  to  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  any  thing  more  than  expletive)  B.  Jonson  affords 
instances : 

*<  Peace,  and  be  naught  I  I  think  the  woman*s  frantic  !*' 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

"  Plain  boy*s  play 
"  More  manly  would  become  him. 


Ladjf.  **  Yqn  would  have  him 

**  Do  worse,  theoy  would  you,  and  be  mmgkif  you  ▼arfet.'^ 

New  Academy. 

The  whole  phrase  in  the  text  appears  in  an  equirocal  sense, 
as  instanced  by  Mr.  Malone  from  Swetman,  l620»  in  an  address 
from  a  Chambermaid  to  her  Mistress  and  her  Lover : 

<*  Get  you  both  in,  and  be  naught  awkile;*' 

as  part  of  it  does  in  Greene's  Tu  Quoque ; ''  Nay,  sister,  if  I  stir 
a  foot,  hang  me;  you  shall  come  together  of  yourselTcs  and  be 
naught.'* 
Mr.  Steevens  mstances  the  Storie  of  Darius,  1565. 


*'  Come  away  and  be  nought  a  tohuUf 
**  Or  surely  I  will  you  both  defyle." 


(2)  Him  1  am  before]  Him  and  us^  for  he  and  of,  occur  in  ail 
our  early  writers,  and  throughout  Shakespeare.  See  Maeb.  V« 
7.  Macb.  Ant.  and  CI.  III.  1.  Ventid.,  and  I.  H.  VI.  Pucel.  IV. 
7*  In  the  next  scene  we  have  the  reyerse,  /  for  me,  Le  Beaii^ 
and  in  Haml.  1. 4.  Haml.  **  makes  we  fools  of  nature,'*  for  us. 

(3)  nearer  to  his  reverence']  More  closely  and  directly  the 
representative  of  his  honours)  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
thence  entitled  to  a  larger  proportion  of  derivative  respect : 
so  Prince  Henry  to  his  father. 

**  Mv  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 

**  Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood» 

"  Derives  itself  to  me.'    II  H.  IV.  (IV.  4.) 

••  Yet  reverefice^ 
<*  (That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
«•  Of  place 'tween  high  and  low."    Cymb.  IV.  2. 

'*  Honor  vel  honos,  e^t  reverentia  alicui  exhibita.  anglice  wor- 
ihyp."    Ortus  Vocabulor.  4to.  1514. 

It  may  be  here  worth  notice,  that  in  the  novel,  Saladine,  the 
Oliver  of  that  piece,  is  mentioned  in  these  terms :  **'  hi  came 
Saladine  with  his  men,  and  seeing  his  brother  in  a  browne«tudyp 
and  to  forget  his  wonted  reverence,  thought  to  shake  him  out  of 
his  dumps  thus."  Orlando  had  just  before  said,  **  Go  apart^ 
Adam ;  and  thou  shalt  hear,  how  he  will  shake  me  up.'* 

(4)  I  am  no  villain]  The  word  viUain  is  used  by  the  elder 
brother,  in  its  present  meaning,  for  a  worthless^  wicked^  or  blootfy 
man;  by  Orlando,  in  its  original  signification,  for  a  JMm  of 
base  extraction*    Johnson. 

(5)  gives  them  good  leave"]     Ready  assent. 

'*  Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  awhile  ? 
*<  Gur.  Good  leave^  good  Philip.^'    K.  John.    Stsxvens. 


J 
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'  [6)  intkcforeHjofkrAefi]  i^rcfmit^  is  a  forest  of  consideraiile 
extent  in  French  Ftanders,  lying  near  the  Meuse,  and  between 
Charlemont  and  Rocroy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spenser^  in  hit 
Co9in  Clout's  come  home  again,  1595  : 

**  Into  afforest  wide  and  waste  he  came, 
<'  Where  store  he  heard  to  be  of  savage  prey ; 
**  So  wide  a  forest,  and  so  waste  as  this, 
**  Not  famous  Ardeyn^  nor  foul  Arlo  is." 

But  our  author  was  furnished  with  the  scene  of  his  play  by 
Lodge's  Novel.     M alone. 

(7)  fleet  the  iimt]    Make  to  pass,  let  flit  or  flow. 
*'  Flettn  lycour.  Sp6mo.  exspumo.  despumo.** 

*'  Musicke  sent  forth  a  pleasing  sound,  such  a^  useth  to Jkeie 
from  the  loud  trumpet."  Lord's  Discoverie  of  the  Banian  Re* 
Hgion^  4to.  1630,  p.  10.  S^e  **  Mediterranean  fitAe^  Temp. 
I.  2.  Ariel. 

(8)  moch  the  good  housewife,  Portune^  from  her  wheet]  Twd 
laughing  gifls,  devising  sports  to  divert  m'elandholy  thoughts* 
for  her  partiality  an'd  injurious  fickleness,  propose,  by  their  rail, 
lery,  to  drive  Dame  Fortune  from  her  wheel.  This  seems  to  be 
a  clear  image,  and  such  as  in  their  change  of  fortunes  naturally 
presented  itself;  and  on  the  fall  and  death  of  Antony,  our  au- 
thor makes  another  lady,  Cleopatra,  exclaim  in  nearly  siroilai' 
terms : 

"  Let  me  rail  so  high 
^*  That  the  false  hufmtfe,  Fortune^  break  her  wheelf* 

iV.  13. 

(9)  swore  by  his  hononr^^and  yet  was  notforstoom^  ^R.  .1II.» 
swearing  by  his  "  George,  his  garter,  and  his  crown,*'  IV.  4«y 
is  answered  much  in  the  same  way  by  Q.  Eliz. 

(to)  Cel.  Pr'yikee^  who  i»'t  that  thou  meanest  f 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  yaurfath^,  laved, 
Ros.  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him  enough"] 
The  modem  editors,  following  Theobald,  transfer  this  speech  nt 
Celia,  upon  the  ground  that  Frederick,  the  Duke  spoken  of, 
was  the  name  of  the  usurping  Duke,  the  father  of  Celia.  But 
the  Clown  mieht  turn  towards  Rosalind,  though  addressed  by 
Celia ;  or  might  speak  inaccurately :  neither  would  it  be  out  of 
chari^ster  to  make  him  do  so.  The  answer  of  lloyalind,  at  the 
same  time,  seems  to  shew  that  it  was  her  truly  respectable  father 
that  was  meant ;  and  Mr.  Malone  has  well  observed,  tliat  there 
is  too  much  of  filial  warmth  in  it  for  Celia :— besides,  why  should 
her  father  be  called  old  Frederick?  It  appears  from  the  last 
scene  of  this  play  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  ^ouii^^r  brother. 
But  Shakespeare  might  have  been  negligent,  and  have  forgotten 
himself  in  the  last  scene;  and  the  reader  must  decide  for  him- 
self. 

B2 


(11).  With  bills  on  their  necks — know  aU  men  hy  iktH 
presents]  Lassels^  in  his  Voyage  of  Italy,  says  of  tutors, 
**  Some  persuade  their  [pupils,  that  it  is  fine  carrjring  a  gun  upom 
their  nevhy  But  v^  hat  is  still  more,  the  expression  is  taken  im* 
mediately  from  Lodge,  who  furnished  our  author  with  his  plot. 
**  Ganimede  on  a  day  sitting  with  Aliena  (the  assumed  names, 
aB  in  the  play, )  cast  up  her  eye,  and  saw  where  Rosader  came 
pacing  towardls  them  with  his  fortsUhill  on  his  neckeJ* 

Farmkr. 

From  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  instances  supplied 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  of  the  use  of  these  implements  in  this  way,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  an  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  un* 
doubted  usage  of  *'  bills,  forest-bills,  and  bats,**  being  carried 
on  the  neck ;  although  the  leading  idea  holden  out,  is  mani- 
festly that  of*'  scrolls,  or  labels/'  with  an  inscription  running  in 
a  legal  form ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  conceit  oetween  presence 
and  presents,  to  which  the  consonance  or  chiming  of  these  the 
last  words  of  the  two  speeches  invited,  this  course  was  no  doubt 
pursued. 

"  The  watchman's  weapon,*'  says  Mr.  Douce, ''  was  the  bill; 
but  Stowe*s  Annal.  p.  1040,  edit.  l6dl,  inform  us,  that  when 
prentizes  and  journeymen  attended  upon  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  the  night,  they  went  before  them  carrying  a  lanthome 
and  candle  in  their  hanus,  and  a  great  long  club  on  their  necks^ 
Illu6trat.il.  51. 

(12)  hatfe  you  challenged  Charles  the  wrestler'}  This  wrestling 
matdi  is  minutely  described  in  Lodge*8  Rosalynde,  1592. 

Malovi. 

(13)  one  out  of  suUs  with  fortune]  Out  of  suits  with  fortune^  I 
believe,  means,  turned  out  of  her  serTice,  and  stripped  of  her 
livery.    Steevens. 

So  afterwards  Celia  says,  *<  —  but  turning  these  jests  tmt  qf 
servicef  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest."    Malove. 

In  its  ifnport  it  seems  equivalent  to  "  out  of  her  books  or 
graces.*'  Johnson  says,  ^*  having  no  correspondence  with,"  and 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  cards. 

( 14)  My  better  pafts 

Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  hut  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block]     **  My  intel- 
lectual powers  are  prostrate,  and  altogether  fail  me ;  and  what 
here  stands  up  is  no  better  than  a  mere  block,  a  passive  machine, 
such  as  a  quintain.'* 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  quintain,  Mr.  Todd  supplies  the  most 
satisractory  information.  '*  It  is  an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin ;  at  one  end  of  the  cross 
post  was  a  broad  board|  and  at  the  other  a  heavy  sand-bag.  The 


play  was,  to  ride  against  the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass 
by,  before  the  sand-bag,  coming  round,  should  strike  the  tilter 
on  the  back.'*  He  cites  Cambrian  popular  Antiquities,  1815, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts ;  who  states  it  to  be  one  of  the 
games  at  a  Welsh  wedding.  **  The  gtoyntyn  (literally  the  vane), 
corrupted  in  English  into  quintain^  is  an  upright  post,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  spar  turned  freely.  At  one  end  of  this  spar 
faun^  a  sand-bag,  the  other  presented  a  flat  side.  The  rider  in 
passing  struck  the  flat  side;  and,  if  not  dextrous  in  passing,  was 
overtfliken,  and,  perhaps,  dismounted  by  the  sand-bag,  and  be* 
came  a  fair  object  of  laughter,  I  rather  think  it  was  not  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans.  The  name  is,  I  think,  decisive  of  Welsh 
orijin.'*  He  adds  from  Feltham*s  Sermon  on  Eccl.  H.  2. 
**  The  highest  contentments,  that  the  world  can  yield,  become 
to  me  like  the  country  quinCanet:  while  we  run  upon  them  with 
a  hasty  speed,  if  we  post  not  faster  off  than  we  at  first  came  on, 
the  bag  of  sand  strikes  us  in  the  neck,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but 
the  blueness  of  our  wounds  to  boast  on.''    Todd's  Diet. 

These  blocks  we're  in  different  forms,  and  the  upper  part  very 
of^en  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  Prints  of  such  are  given  in  Mr. 
Reed's  edition,  and  to  such  Orlando  must  have  here  alluded.    ' 

(15)  Andyetyindtedftke  shorter  is hiidaiightcr}  Although  all 
the  early  editions  concur  in  reading  taller^  there  must  have  been 
an  error  in  so  giving  it ;  for  in  the  next  scene  Rosalind  describes 
herself  as  *'  more  than  common  tall,**  and  thence  assuming  the 
dress  of  a  man,  which  her  friend  did  not :  and  in  IV.  3.  Oliver 
describes  Celia  as  **  low  and  browner  than  her  brother,*'  who 
was  Rosalind. 

(16)  swashing  OM^ittfe]     Rattling,  blustering* 

**  To  noask,  or  to  make  a  noise  with  swords  against  tergats. 
Concrepare  gladiis  ad  scuta.  Liv.'*  Baret's  Alv.  1580.  In  H.  V. 
the  boy  says,  **  as  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
gwashers"     III.  2. 

"  Swashiiig  abbottes,  which  will  be  called  and  regarded  as 
princes,  and  kepe  a  state,  as  if  they  were  lordes.*'  Antichrist. 
12mo.  1550,  p.  147.  **  What  a  quarrelling  jtoosA-bucklery 
Mars  r'    Mehon*s  Figure  Caster,  4to.  l620»  p.  15. 

(17)  outface]  .  Brave  it. 

**  He  fronted  danger  in  the  fearful'st  stonne, 
*'  And  atttfacU  death  in  his  most  uglie  forme.*' 

Christ.  Brooke's  fun.  Poem  on  Sir  Arth.  Chichester.  Brit*  Bib* 

liogr.  II.  239. 

**  Take  state  upon  them  and  outbrave  a  man  to  hujkee*** 
Sir  Wm.  Comwa1lis*s  Prayse  of  the  French  Pockes,  4to.  1606. 

**  Taught  me  to^ce  me  oiU  of  his  acquaintance." 

Tw.  N.  V.  1.  Ant. 
See  Haml.  V.  l.  HamL 
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ACT  ir. 


(l)  Which^  like  ike  toady  ugly  and  venomouSf 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  keadf]  It  was  the  car- 
cent  opinion  in  Shakespeare* s  time,  that  in  -the  head  of  an  old 
toad  ves^  to  be  found  a  stone,  or  pearl,  to  which  great  yirtuet 
were  ascribed.  This  stone  has  been  often  sought,  but  nothing 
has  been  found  more  than  accidental  or  perhaps  morbid  indura- 
tions of  the  skull.    Johnson. 

In  a  book  called  A  Green  Forest,  or  a  Natural  History^  &c. 
bv  John  Maplett,  1567,  is  the  following  account  of  this  iqu^- 
gmary  gem :  **  in  this  stone  is  apparently  scene  verie  often 
the  verie  forme  of  a  tode,  with  despotted  and  coloured  feete, 
but  those  nglye  and  defusedly.  It  is  available  against  envenom- 
ing." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Monsieur  Thomas,  1630, 

*<  -—  in  most  physicians*  heads, 
**  There  is  a  kind  of  toadstone  bred.*' 

Again,  in  Adrasta,  or  the  Woman's  Spleen,  1635 : 

''  Do  not  then  forget  the  stone 

**  In  the  toadf  nor  serpent's  bone,*'  &c. 

Pliny,  in  the  32d  Book  of  his  Natural  History,  ascribes  many 
wonderful  qualities  to  a  bane  found  in  the  right  side  of  a  toad, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  any  gem  in  its  head.  This  deficiency 
however  is  abundantly  supplied  by  Edward  Fen  ton,  in  his 
Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature,  4to'.  bl.  I.  1569^  ^^o  says,  **  That 
there  is  fouade  in  the  keades  of  old  and  great  toadeSf  a  ttone 
which  they  call  Borax  or  Stelon :  it  is  most  commonly  founde  in 
the  head  of  a  bee  toad,  of  power  to  repulse  poysons,  and  that  it 
is  a  most  soveraigne  medicine  for  the  stone/* 

Thomas  Lupton,  in  his  First  Booke  of  Notable  Things,  4to. 
U.  I.  i)ears  repeated  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  *'  Tode^tane^ 
calleid  Crapaudina^  In  hb  Seventh  Booke  he  instructs  us  how 
to  procure  H;  and  afterwards  tells  us-^**  You  shall  knowe  wbe» 
ther  the  Tode^stone  be  the  ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not. 
Holde  the  stone  before  a  Tode,  so  that  he  may  see  it ;  and  if  it 
be  a  ryght  and  true  stone,  the  Tode  will  leape  towarde  it,  and 
make  as  though  he  would  snatch  it.  He  envieth  so  much  that 
oian  should  have  that  stone."    Steevens. 

*^  Some  report,  that  the  toad  before  her  death  sucks  up  (if 
not  prevented  by  sudden  surprisal)  the  precious  stone  (as  yet 
but  a  jelly)  in  her  head,  grudging  mankind  the  good  thereof" 
Fuller's  Church  History,  n.  151.     Douce's  Illustr.  1.  285. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  ngure  in  speech,  than  a  fact  in  natural 
history ;  and  it  is  its  eye,  proverbially  fine,  that  is  the  *'  precious 
jewel  in  his  head.'* 


(2)  Finds  Itmgues  in  trtet,  &c.] 

**  Thus  both  trees^  and  each  Mn^  eUe^  it  ike  booka  to  a 
Jimcie**    Arcadia,  B.  I.    Stebtbns. 

(8)  it  irks  me]  From  jfr^»  work.  Island*  The  aathon  of 
the  accidence  say,  Toedet,  it  irketh.    Johnson. 

He  also  interprets  it^  **  gives  pain,*'  which  seems  to  be  its 
proper  iiense. 

^<  Whom  erketh  not  the  scoulde  (Scylla)  with  barking?" 

Studley's  Seneca's  Medea,  4to.  1581>  p«  137. 

''  Quis  non  totos  korruit  artus 

**  Toties  ono  latrante  malo  ?"    II.  Chor.  ad  fin. 

(4)  native  burghers  qf  this  desert  citi/']  In  Sidney's  Arcadia^ 
die  deer  are  called  **  the  wild  burgesses  of  the  forest.** 

And  we  have, 

'^  Where,  fearless  of  the  hunt,  the  hart  securely  stood, 
'*  And  every  where  walk*d  free,  a  burgess  of  the  wood.** 

PolyolbioB,  Song  18.    Stbbvbms. 

So  Lodge's  Rosalynde,  1592 : 

*<  About  her  wond'ring  stood 
"  The  citizens  o*  the  wood.'* 

Our  author  afterwards  uses  this  very  phrase : 

**  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citixensJ*    Malonx. 

(5)  —  as  ke  lay  along 

Under  an  oak,  &c.]     Here  we  trace  Gray : 

**  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
^    <*  That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
**  His  listless  length  at  noon*tide  would  he  stretch, 
**  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.''    Elegy. 

(6)  the  big  round  iears^  &c.]  It  is  said  in  one  of  the  mar- 
ffiiial  notes  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  13th  Song  of  Drayton's 
Pblvolbion,  that  **  the  harte  weepeth  at  his  dying :  his  tears  are 
held  to  be  precious  in  medicine.*'    Stbb  vbns. 

See  Deuce's  lllustr.  I.  296. 

(7)  kill  tkem  up]  This  was  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  the 
day. 

**  KiWd  up  with  cold  and  pinde  with  evil  fare." 

Davison's  Poems,  4to.  1621,  p.  123. 

<<  KiUed  up  with  colde." 
AdIington*s  Apuleius's  Golden  Asse,  1582,  fo.  159,  8vo. 

**  The  remembrance  of  theire  poore,  indigent,  and  beggerlye 
old  age,  kyUetk  tkem  upj*  Robynson's  More's  Utopia,  1598, 
8vo.  p.  128.    '*  The  Spaniardes,  which  were  quite  slaiat  vppeoi 
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Ihe  Turkes  arrowes."  Ascham*s  Toxoph.  4to.  IA89.  *^  They 
have'  gone  afore  all  worldlye  tyrauntes  m  the  murthering  vp  ^ 
AcJ*  Pref.  to  Bale's  Actes  of  Engl.  Votaries,  1 560,  8vo.  p.  f. 
**  The  great  deluge,  which  dromitd  them  up^  as  it  dyd  all  other 
quarters.**  lb.  p:  12.  Our  author  has  *'  poisons  up,'*  L.  L.  L. 
IV.  3.  Bir.,  "  flatter  up,*'  V.  2.  King,  and  «•  stifles  up/'  K. 
John,  IV.  3.  Bast. 

(8)  roynish  cl<mn]  Rogneuxt  Fr.  mangy,  scurvy.  The 
word  is  used  by  Chaucer^  in  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

'<  That  knottie  was  and  all  ruinous,^*    QBS. 

'*  This  argument  is  all  roignous — .*'    6igo. 

G.  Harvey,  speaking  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  says— 
**  Although  she  were  a  lusty  bouncing  rampe,  somewhat  like 
Gallemetta  or  maid  Marian,  yet  she  was  not  such  a  roinisk  ran* 
nel,  such  a  dissolute  gillian-flirt.*'  Pierce's  Supererog.  4to. 
1593. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  the  word  is  literally  employed  by 
Shakespeare ;  but  in  the  same  sense  that  the  French  still  use 
farogne^  a  teim  of  which  Moliere  is  not  very  sparing  in  some 
of  his  pieces.     Steevens. 

See  Tooke*s  Divers,  of  Purley,  II.  241.,  and  Macb.  L  S. 
I  Witch. 

(Q)  quaif]  Slacken^  remit,  endeavours.  "  To  represse  and 
qmlwe,    Restinguere,  retundere."     Baret*s  Alv.  1580. 

**  There  is  no  quailing  (shrinking,  retreating)  now; 

**  Because  the  king  is  certainly  possessed 

«  Ofall  our  purposes."    I  H.  IV.  HoUp.  IV.  I. 

Minshieu  identifies  it  with  quell,  and  derives  it  from  the 
Suion. 

(10)  Oyoif  memory  of  old  sir  Rowland]  Memorial,  recol* 
lection. 

*<  I  knew  then  how  to  seek  your  memarietJ* 

B.  and  Fl.  Humorous  Lieutenant, 

**  And  with  his  body  place  that  mefnoty 
'<  Of  noble  Charlemont.'' 

Turner's  Atheist's  Trag.  ift  l . 

''  That  statue  will  I  prize  past  all  the  jewels 

^  Within  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

**  The  memory  of  my  grandame."    Byron's 'Tragedy. 

Stbevens. 

«« Be  better  suited : 
<'  These  weeds  are  memonW  of  worser  hours," 

Lear  IV.  7.  Cord. 

**  Their  fame  in  stories  happened,  and  so  did  many  like  mtf- 
mon>j  of  menne  men,"  &c.  ruttenham's  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie, 
4to.  1589,  p.  35. 
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(ll)  J  never  did  apply — 

Hot  and  rebellions  liquors'^ 

Nor  did  not  with  unbadrful forehead,  &c,'\ 

^*  All  which  my  days  I  have  not  lewdly  spent, 
<*  Nor  spilt,  the  blossom  of  my  tender  years 
«  In  idleness."     F.  Q.  VI.  II.  31. 

Rebellious  is  inflammatory. 

{12)  1  should  bear  no  cross,  (f,  &c.]  Carry  no  penny  in  my 
{Mine.  One  sense  of  this  word  was,  money  stamped  with  a 
/cross.    Mr.  Steevens  instances  R.  III. 

**  You  mean  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  toith  me." 

And  as  to  the  play  upon  the  piece  of  coin,  we  read  in  John 
Heywood^s  Epigr.  upon  Proverbs : 

'<  Of  making  a  crosse.    Epigr.  289. 

"  It  wUl  make  a  crosse  on  this  gate,  yea  crosse  no ; 
'*  Thy  crosses  be  on  thy  gates  all^  in  thy  purse  no«" 

4to.  1598. 

**  The  deville  may  dauncc  in  crosslesse  purse 
''  When  coyne  hath  tooke  his  tyde." 

Drant's  Hor.  4to.  IS66,  signat.  A.  3. 

(13)  Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thv  mistress*  praise]  The  to,  of 
1633  reads  wearying;  but  Mr.  Whiter  well  supports  *the  old 
reading  by  citing  Jun.  Etymol.  Angl.  Quoniam  quotidiatio  usu 
oonteri  solent  ea,  quae  assidue  gerimus^  hinc  Anslis  etiamnum 
to  toear  or  toaste  away,  est  **  tabescere  ;*'  atque  adeo  c^uoque  ab 
hac  postrema  verbi  acceptione,  to  tneary,  ccepit  accipi  pro  **  fa- 
tigare  ;**  quod  lassitudo  corpora  nostra  maxime  frangat,  atque 
ipsos  quoque  spiritus  vitales  maxime  imminuat. 

Ana  Jonson's  Masque  of  the  Gypsies : 

**  Only  time  and  ears  out-tveartng.**    Specim.  p.  17. 

(14)  tixio  cods]  In  a  schedule  of  jewels  in  the  15th  vol.  of 
Rymer's  Fcedera,  we  find,  **  Item,  two  peascoddes  of  gold  with 
17  pearles.*'    Farmer. 

Peascods  was  the  ancient  term  for  peas  as  they  are  brought  to 
market.  So,  in  Greene's  Groundwork  of  Cony-catching,  1593 : 
'<  .^  went  twice  in  the  week  to  London,  either  with  fruit  or 
pescods,** 

And  in  B.and  Iletch.  Honest  Man^s  Fortune : 


*'  Shall  feed  oh  delicates,  the  first  peascods^  strawberries." 

Stxbvxns. 

In  the  following  passage,  however,  Touchstone's  present  cer- 
tainlv  signifies  not  the  pea  but  the  pod,  and  so,  I  bdieve,  the 
word  is  used  here :  '*  He  [Richard  II.]  also  used  a  peasaod 
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branch  with  the  cods  open,  but  the  peas  out,  as  it  is  upon  his 
robe  in  his  monument  at  Westminster.'*  Camden's  Remaini$» 
1614.  Here  we  see  the  cods  and  not  the  peas  were  worn. 
Why  Shakespeare  used  the  former  word  rather  thanpo^i,  which 
appears  to  have  had  the  same  meaning,  is  obvious.     Malome. 

The  peascod  certainly  means  the  whole  of  the  pea  as  it  hangs 
upon  the  stalk.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  ornament  in  drest, 
and  was  represented  with  the  shell  open  exhibiting  the  peas. 

DoucB. 

« 

**  Come  peascod  time'^  is  my  Hostesses  phrase,  II  H.  IV. 
(U.  4.) 

(15)  XDeeping  tears']  This  phrase  is  said  to  be  found  in  a 
ionnet  in  ledge's  Rosalynd,  and  his  Dorastus  ai\d  Fawnia,  on 
which  the  Winter's  Tale  is  founded.  Peele*s  Jests,  &c.  are  also 
mentioned ;  but  this,  as  well  as  numberless  similar  pleonasms,  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  publication  of  that  day. 

(16)  liUktoreaks]     Heeds. 

**  And  reakes  not  his  own  reade."    Uaml.  I.  d.  Ophel. 
The  word  is  written  in  Spenser  as  in  the  text  above. 

**  What  tweaked  I  of  wintrie  ages'  waste  i 

Sheph.  Cal.  Decemb.  Todd.  I.  ig6. 

(1^)  my  iHHce  M  ragged]     Rough,  harsh.    Our  author  has 

"  Approach 
'*  The  raggecTst  hour,  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring." 

IIH.IV.Northum.I.  I. 

**  Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name.'* 

Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Mr.  Malone  cites  the  Epistle  prefixed  to  the  Shepherd's 
Calend.  15J^g.  "  Thinking  them  fittest  for  the  rustical  rudeness 
of  shepheards;  for  that  their  rough  sound  would  make  his  rimes 
more  ragged  and  rustical  :*'  and  Mr.  Steevens,  Nash's  Apologie 
of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  4to.  1593  : 

^<  The  false  gallop  of  his  ragged  verses,  if  I  should  retort  the 
rime  doggrel  aright,  I  mustmf3:e  my  verses  rup  hobbUng.** 

(18)  do^-apes}  **  Some  be  called  cenophe;  and  be  lyke  to 
an  haunde  in  the  face,  and  in  the  body  lyke  to  an  ape/*  Bar- 
thblomeus,  XVIII.  96.    Deuce's  Illustrat.  1.  398. 

(19)  loves  to  Hve  t*  the  sun]  **  He  who  makes  his  pleasures 
consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sunshine,  and  simple  blessing  of 
the  elements." 

The  manner  of  life  denoted  by  this'phrasei  is  probably  the 
same  as  OtheUo  describes  in  these  lines  ^ 
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^'  I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
'*  Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
**  For  the  sea's  worth."     11.  2. 

.  (20)  ducdame"]  If  due  ad  me^  the  reading  of  Hanmer,  were 
riffhti  Amiens  would  not  have  asked  its  meaning,  and  been  put 
off  with- '*  a  Greek  invocation**  It  is  evidently  a  word  coined 
Jhr  the  nonce.  We  have  here,  as  Butler  says,  **  One  for  sense, 
and  one  for  rhyme.**  Indeed  we  must  have  a  double  rhyme  ;  or 
this  stanza  cannot  well  be  sung  to  the  same  tune  with  the 
former.    1  read  thus? 

^  Ducdbme,  Ducdbme^  Ducddme, 

*^  Here  shall  he  see 

'*  Gross  fools  as  he, 
^  An'  if  he  will  come  to  Ami.** 

That  is,  to  Amiens.    Jaques  did  not  mean  to  ridict^e  himselC 

Farm  BE. 

Due  ad  me  has  hitherto  been  received  as  an  allusion  to  the 
(burthen  of  Amiens*s  song— - 

Come  hither,  come  hither^  come  hither. 

In  confirmation  of  the  old  reading,  however.  Dr.  Parmer 
observes  to  me,  that,  being  at  a  house  not  far  from  Cambridge, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  hen-roost  was  robbed,  a  face- 
tious old  squire  who  was  present,  immediately  sung  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  which  has  ah  odd  coincidence  with  the  ditty  of 
Jaques : 

^  Dam^,  what  makes  vour  ducks  to  die  ? 

"  duck,  duck,  duck.' 
<*  DamU,  what  makes  your  chicks  to  cry  ? 

*'  chuck,  chuck,  chuck/*       ■      Stbbvbns.        ^ 

Mr.  Whiter,  who  has  recovered  other  verses  of  this  or  some 
other  such  old  song,  supposes  Ducdame  to  have  been  the  cry  of 
the  dame  Co  gather  her  ducks  about  her ;  as  ducks  come  to  yomr 
dame,  or,  to  make  it  rhyme,  Dam^ :  and  that,  meaning  as  Jaques 
does,  and  in  the  character  of  such  a  humourist,  to  expose  the 
folly  both  of  himself  and  his  companions,  it  is  made,  as  a  ridi- 
culous parody,  to  answer  to  the  burden  of  the  former  song. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 

He  adds,  that,  if  Shakespeare  is  to  be  explained,  neither  the 
writer  nor  the  reader  should  become  fastidious  at  the  serious 
discussion  of  such  trifling  topics.    lb.  p.  21. 

(21)  Here  lie  I  dofwn,  and  measure  out  tuy  grave'] 

**  — —  faU  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
"  Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.*' 

Rom.  and  Jul.    Stbxvems. 
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(22)  QUI  me  naiJM,  tUi  heaoen  hath  sent  mejbrtune]  In  al- 
lusion to  a  maxim  proyerbial  in  many  languages,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Reed  refers  in  Jonson*8  £yery  Man  out,  &c. 

*'  Sog,  Why,  who  am  I,  sir  ? 

'<  Mac,  One  of  those  that  fortune  favours. 

**  Car.  The  periphrasis  of  a  foole/*    I.  3. 

(23)  Motley's  the  only  coear]    A  particoloured  dress. 

'<  A  foole  in  motley — ^in  motley  cotes  goes  Jacke  Gates.*' 

Rob.  Armine's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  fo.*  1»  b. 

There  was  a  species  of  mercery  known  by  that  name,  **  Po- 
Ivmitus.  He  that  maketh  moUey*  Polymitarius.'*  Withal*! 
little  Diet.  1568,  fo.  34,  b.  '^  Frisadoes,  Motleys^  bristowe 
ftices"  are  in  the  number  of  articles  recommended  for  northern 
traffic  in  1580.     Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1582. 

And  it  was  the  dress  of  Chaucer's  Marchant: 

*^  A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd 
«« In  mottdee"    C.  T.  272,  Tyrwh. 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  rightly  interprets  *^  out  of  motleys*'  in  B. 
Jonson's  Epigr.  53,  to  mean  *'  not  cloathed  In  the  garb  of  a 
fool,"  thinks  the  3d  Satire  of  Donne, 

'*  Your  only  wearing  b  your  grogaram/* 
might  have  suggested  this  turn  of  phrase. 

(24)  Not  to"]  Unless  these  words,  supplied  by  Theobald, 
were  accepted,  the  sense  would  halt,  as  well  as  the  measure. 
Olivia,  in  Tw.  Night,  has  much  this  sentiment:  '*  To  be  guilt* 
less,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon 
bullets :  there  is  no  slander  in  hh  allowed  fool^  tliough  he  do 
nothing  but  rail.*'    I.  5. 

Mr.  Whiter,  who  professes  (and  we  cannot  enough  applaud 
the  principle)  his  determination  to  support,  on  all  occasions,  the 
old  reading,  and  to  resist  the  very  mischievous  doctrine  of 
emendation,  insists  that  even  here  we  should  punctuate  and  in- 
terpret thus : 

Doth,  Yery/boUshly  although  he  smart, 

i.  e.  even  though  he  should  be  xoeak  enough  really  to  be  hurt  by  sO 
foolish  an  attack,  &c,  - 

Although  he  truly  adds,  that  it  is  **  strange  that  our  commen* 
tators  should  be  desirous  of  making  a  text  for  the  poet,  when  it 
is  their  business  to  explain  that  which  is  given,"  the  above  may 
be  carrying  a  good  prmciple  too  far ;  but,  so  far  as  respects  the 
metre,  either  here  or  any  where  else,  we  give  our  roost  unquali- 
fied assent  to  what  he  further  says  on  that  points"  It  is  not 
for  \is  to  disturb  the  text  on  the  authority  of  our  fingers.  As  the 
poet  did  not  write  with  such  a  process,  so  he  ougnt  not  to  be 
tried  by  such  a  test.*'    lb.  p.  22. 
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(25)  Whattfor  a  counter]  A  trifle.  QnuUen,  Dr.  Farmer 
tay8»  were  pieces  of  false  coin. from  FraDce,  about  that  time 
brought  into  use  to  cast  accounts  with.  See  Wint.  T:  IV.  2. 
Clown. 

(26)  Or  what  u  he^ 

That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost. 
But  therein  suits  his/oUy  tOf  kcj    **  Tells  me»  the  cost 
of  his  expensive  dpess, 

<*  His  scarfs  and  fans,  and  double  cbang^e  of  bravery^'* 

Tarn,  of  Shr.  IV.  3.  Petruch. 

ill  suited  to  his  condition,  does  not  come  out  of  my  pockety  but 
pie  who]  in  so  doing  shapes  his  folly  to  the  fashion,  adapts  it  to 
the  spirit  and  aim^  of  my  speech  ?*' 
Bravery  is  finery,  display.    See  M.  for  M.  I.  4.  Duke. 

(27)  taxing]  Charging,  challenging.  '<  Things  much  more 
satYHcall  have  passed  both  the  publicke  stage  and  the  presse, 
and  never  questioned  by  authority ;  and  there  are  fewer  that 
will  find  themselves  touched  or  taxed.'*  Chr.  Brooke's  funerall 
Poem  on  Sir  Arthure  Chichester^  1625.  Brit.  Bibliogr.  II. 
242. 

See  '<  taxation,**  1. 2.  Rosal. 

(28)  inland  hred[\  By  no  common  application  of  the  term, 
used  in  opposition  to  *'  uplandish  ;'*  whicn  in  our  early  writers 
and  dictionaries  is  interpreted  "  unbred,  rude,  rustical,  clown- 
ish :*'  "  because,*'  says  Minshieu, "  the  people  that  dwell  among 
mountaines,  are  severed  from  the  civilitie  of  cities.*'     1617* 

It  occurs  again  in  III.  2.  Rosalind.  **  Who  was  in  his  youth 
an  inland  man  ;*'  where  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Puttenham*s  Arte 
of  Poesie :  **  in  an  uplandish  village  or  corner  of  a  realm, 
where  is  no  resort  but  of  poor,  rusticall,  or  unciviU  people.'* 
4to.  1589,  fo.  1^* 

(29)  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 

And  ghe  it  food]     So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis : 

**  Like  a  milch  doe^  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ake, 
**  Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  *^    Malone. 

(do)  Wher&n  wejplay  in]  These  pleonasms,  of  which  the 
writers  of  the  age  affi>ra  examples,  often  occur  in  our  author* 

**  In  what  enonnity  is  Marcius  poor  ta." 

CorioI.II.  1.  Menen. 
And, 

«'  That  fair,^r  which  love  groau'd^br.** 

Rom.  and  Jul.  Chor.  at  the  end  of  A.  I. 

(31)  All  therfforUfsa  stage"]  Totus  mundus  agit  htstrionem^ 
is  a  common  adage.  Mr.  Malonfe  adds  from  'fhe  Legend  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydicc,  1597  : 
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^  Unhmy  man 

''  Whose  life  a  sad  continQal  tragedie, 

"  Himself  the  actor,  in  the  world,  the  itage; 

**  While  as  the  act$  are  measured  by  iis  age. 


•• 


(32)  Hii  acts  being  seven  ages]  Dr.  Warburton  obsenrei,  that 
this  was  ''  no  unusual  division  of  a  play  before  our  author's 
lime ;"  but  forbears  to  offer  any  one  example  in  sapport  of  his 
assertion.  1  have  carefully  perused  almost  every  dramatick 
piece  antecedent  to  Shakespeare,  or  coatemporary  with  him ;  but 
so  far  from  being  divided  into  acts,  they  are  almost  all  printed 
in  an  unbroken  continuity  of  scenes*  I  should  add,  that  there 
is  one  play  of  six  acts  to  be  met  with,  and  another  of  twenty* 
one  i  but  the  second  of  these  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish, 
and  never  could  have  been  designed  for  the  stage.  In  God's 
Promises,  1577,  **  A  Tragedie  or  Enterlude,"  (or  rather  a 
Mystery,)  by  John  Bale,  seven  acts  may  indeed  be  found* 
.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  intervals  in  the 
Greek  Tragedy  are  known  to  have  varied  from  three  acts  to 
seven.     Stebvsss. 

Dr.  Warburton  boldly  asserts  that  this  was  **  no  unusual  di- 
vision of  a  piay  before  our  author's  time.''  One  of  Chapman  V 
plays  (Two  wise  Men  and  all  the  rest  FodU)  is  indeed  in  se^en 
acts*  This,  however,  is  the  only  dramatick  ptec^p  that  I  have^ 
found  so  divided.  But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
our  author  alluded  here  to  any  such  precise  division  of  the 
drama.  His  comparisons  seldom  run  on  four  feet.  It  was  suf- 
ficient for  him  that  a  play  was  distribu^ted  into  several  acts,  and 
that  human  life,  long  before  his  time,  had  been  divided  into 
seven  periods*  In  The  Treasury  of  ancient  and  modem  Times» 
1613,  Proclus,  a  Greek  author,  is  said  to  have  divided  the  lif<fr- 
time  of  man  into  sbvbn  ages  ;  over  each  of  which  one  of  the 
seven  planets  was  supposed  to  rule.  **  The  first  agb  is  called 
Infancy,  containing  the  space  of  foure  yeares. — The  sficoKn 
AGE  continueth  ten  years,  untill  he  attaine  to  the  yeares  of  four* 
teene :  this  age  is  called  Chiidhood^^The  third  agb  consisteth 
of  eight  yeares,  being  named  by  our  auncients  Adoletcende  or 
Youthhood;  and  it  lasteth  from  fourteene,  till  two  and  twenty 
yeares  be  fully  compleate. — The  fourth  agb  paceth  on,  till  a 
man  have  accomplished  two  and  fortie  yeares;  and  is  tearmed 
Young  Manhood, — The  fifth  agb,  named  idature  Manhood^ 
hath  (according  to  the  said  authour)  fifteene  yeares  of  continu- 
ance, and  therefore  makes  his  progress  so  far  as  six  and  fiftv 
yeares.-^ Afterwards,  in  adding  twelve  to  fifty -sixe,  you  shall 
make  up  sixty-eight  yeares,  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  sixt 
AGB,  and  is  calle<f  Oui  Age^^-^The  sbaventh  and  last  of  these 
seven  ages  is  limited  from  sixty-eight  yeares,  so  far  as  four- score 
and  eight,  being  called  weak,  declining,  and  Decrepite  ^gr.— 
If  any  man  chance  to  goe  beyond  this  age,  (which  is  more 
admired  than  noted  in  many,)  you  shall  evidently  perceive  that 
he  will  returne  to  his  first  condition  of  Infancy  againe." 
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[ippocratea  likewise  diYided  the  life  of  man  into  seiren  ages, 
but  differs  from  Proclus  in  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  each 
period.    See  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  folio,  1086,  p.  IJS. 

Malovs. 

I  have  seen,  more  than  oiu;e,  an  old  prints  entitled.  The  Stage 
of  Man*s  Life,  divided  into  seven  ages.  As  emblematical  re- 
presentations of  this  Bort  were  formerly  stuck  up,  both  for  or* 
nament  and  instruction,  in  the  generality  of  houses,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Shakespeare  took  his  bint  from  thence,  than  from 
Hippocrates  or  Proclus.    Henlet. 

A  scale  of  life,  of  five  ascending  and  five  descending  steps, 
with  **  the  world's  a  stage,'*  &c.,  given  as  the  motto,  is  prefixed 
to  the  world  duplayed^  or  Earle's  Characters,  8vo.  1742. 

(35)  Sighing  Ukcfumace^  xdth  a  woeful  haUad 

Made  to  his  miitreis'  a^ebroxe]    Mr.  Malone  instances* 
<*  hejumaceth  the  thick  sigh$  from  him,"  Cymb. 
And  in  the  F.  Q.  we  have, 

'*  And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  lookes ; 

*'  And  well  could  daunce ;  and  sing  toith  ruefailnesseV 

¥.  Q.  I.  IV.  25. 
i.  e.  to  excite  ruth  or  compassion. 

And  in  Much  ado,  &c.  we  have, 

**  A  halting  sonnet 
"  Fashioned  to  Beatrice."    V.  4.  Claudio. 

(34)  -^-^  a  soldier ; 

FuU  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard\ 

**  Your  soldiers  face— the  grace  of  this  face  consistetb  much 
itktL beard**    Jonson's  Cynthia*s  Revels.    Stebvbns. 

Beards  of  different  cu/ were  appropriated  in  our  author's  time 
to  different  characters  and  professions.  The  soldier  had  one 
fashion,  the  judge  another,  the  bishop  different  froni  both,  &c. 
*'  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut/'  H.  V.  Gower,  IIL  6. 

Malokb. 

(35)  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon 

With  spectacles,  ^c]  The  ooly  account  we  have  met 
with  of  this  character,  the  buffoon  in  the  pantomimes  of  modern 
comedy,  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Todd,  from  Addison's  Remarks 
on  Italy :  **  They  are  four  standing  characters,  which  enter 
into  every  piece  that  comes  on  the  stage ;  the  doctor,  harlequin, 
pantalone,  and  coviells.  Pantahne  is  generally  an  old  cully,  and 
coviells  a  sharper." 

Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  in  The  Travels  of  the  Three  £n- 

Sltsh  Brothers,  a  comedy,  l6o6,  an  Italian  harlequin  is  intro- 
ttced,  who  offers  to  perform  a  play,  in  which  is  the  character  of 
an  old  panttUoune:  «nd  Mr.  Steevens  notices  in  The  Plotte  of 
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the  deade  Man's  Fortune,  *'  Enter  the  panteloun  flnd  pescode 
with  ^ciakies" 

(36)  Thi/  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seeni  Thou  winter  wind,  sa^i 
Amiens,  thy  rudeness  eives  the  less  pain,  as  thou  art  not  seen, 
as  thou  art  an  enemy  that  dost  not  brave  us  with  thy  presence, 
and  whose  unkindness  is  therefore  not  aggravated  by  insult. 

Johnson. 

(37)  Though  thou  thetoaters  warp]     Contract. 

The  surface  of  waters,  so  long  as  they  remain  unfrozen,  is  ap^ 
parently  a  perfect  plane ;  whereas,  when  they  are,  this  surface 
deviates  from  its  exact  flatness,  or  warps.  This  is  remarkable  in 
small  ponds,  the  surface  of  which,  when  frozen,  forms  a  regular 
concave;  the  ice  on  the  sides  rising  higher  than  that  in  the 
middle.    Kenrick. 

Among  a  collection  of  Saxon  adages  in  Hickes's  Thesaurus, 
Vol.  I.  p.  221,  the  succeeding  appears :  pinceji  j*ceat  j^epeojipan 
pebeji^  xvinter  shall  xvarp  water.  So  that  Shakespeare's  expressionr 
was  anciently  proverbial.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  among 
the  numerous  examples  in  Manning^s  excellent  edition  of  Lye^ 
Dictionary^  there  is  no  instance  of  peofipan  or  ^epeojipan,  im- 
plying to  freeze,  bend,  turn,  or  curdle,  though  it  is  a  verb  of  very 
extensive  signification. 

Probably  this  word  still  retains  a  similar  sense  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  island,  for  in  a  Scottish  parody  on  Dr.  Percy's  elegant 
oallad,  beginning,  '<  O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me,"  I  find  the 
verse  "  Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  ijoind,**  is  altered  to  **  Nor 
shrink  before  the  xioarping  wind,**    Holt  White. 

In  III.  3.  Jaq.  we  have :  **  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
pannel ;  and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  toarp .-"  and,  from  the 
inequalities  it  makes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  moldwarp 
(or  mole)  is  so  denominated ;  as  the  commentators  say  in  I.  EL 
IV.  Hotsp.  III.  1. 

And  see  Arth.  Gelding's  Ov.  Met.  II.  4. 1565  : 

**  Her  hands  gan  toarpe  and  into  paires  yllfavordly  to  grow." 

,      **  Curoarique  manus  et  ad  uncos  crescere  in  ungues 
«  Cceperunt."    v.  479. 


/  • 
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ACT  III. 


(1)  an  abieni  argument]  Subject  matter.  In  1.  H.  IV.  P. 
Hen.  II.  2.  we  have,  "  it  would  be  argumefa  for  a  week." 

Again,  **  Heere  any  orator's  most  excellent  speciall  vertues 
might  be  well  imployed.  A  fit  argument^  sure,  it  were  to  shew 
wit  and  knowle^/'  &c.  Anth.  Munday's  Watchwoord  to 
England,  4to.  1584,  fo.  38.      . 


(Z 


M 


(2)  Seek  Atm  vMi  candle]     Alluding,  probably,  ta  St.  Luke. 
If  ahe  lose  one  piece»  doth  she  not  light  a  ciiii^/<r,*-€uid  $tek      .^      *  ;  t. 

diligently  till  she  find  it  ?'*    xv.  8.    Stebvens.  * 


c< 


(8)  Makt  an  extent  uftm  ku  house  and  iandt]  So  called  from 
the  words  of  a  writ,  {extendi  facias^)  whereby  the  sheriff  is  di- 
rected to  cause  lands  to  be  appraised  to  their  full  extended 
value.    Malons* 

(4)  expedientfy"]    Promptly,  expeditioualy. 

**  His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.'*    K.  John. 
**  Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.^*    R.  II. 

STEEVaNS* 

(5)  thrice'Cmwned  queen  of  night"}  Alluding  to  the  triple 
character  of  Proserpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  given  by  some 
mythologiats  to  the  same  goddess,  and  comprised  in  these  me- 
morial lines : 

Tenet,  luitrat^  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
Ima,  iupernOf  ferae,  sceptrofjulgore,  tagittis, 

JOHKSON, 

(6)  and  unexpressive  she"]  By  a  licence,  of  which  we  have 
had  already  examples  in  this  play,  used  for  inexpressible. 

**  And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song.'* 

Lycid.  V.  176. 

Milton  has  again  in  Us  Hymn  to  the  Nativity,  v.  116,  **  un* 
e^g^resshe  notes  ;'*  nor  was  it  uncommto  in  that  day. 

**  Big  with  an  extane 
"  Of  wonder,  had  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
*'  The  imfj^prfMtveelorie  of  thy  worth.*' 

Glapthome^i  Poems,  4to.  1639,  p.  4. 

C 
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(2)  Complain  of  good  breeding}    i.  e.  for  want  of  it,  and 
not  having  Ojeen  deaSc  with  by  the  same  measure  as  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Dr.  Johnson  says/the  custom  of  our  author's  age  might 
authorise  this  mode  of  speech ;  and  adds,  that  in  the  last  line  of 
the  Merch.  of  Ven.»  **  to  fear  the  keeping"  is  **  to  fear  the  not 
keeping.**  Mr.  Whiter  says,  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  common 
to  all  languages,  and  cites 

£<?  mp*  jy*f oxv^Xijf  ntiiLtii^ftrou  fit*  Ixaro/^Cij;.    IL  L  65- 

**  Whether  he  complains  of  tke  want  of  prayers  or  of 
sacrifice.**    lb.  29« 

(S)  a  natural  philoiopher]  u  e.  with  his  favourite  play  upon 
words,  and  here  certainly  characteristic  wit,  '*  bo  far  as"  reason- 
ing from  his  observations  on  nature,  in  such  sort  a  philosopher ; 
and  yet  as  having  been  schooled  only  by  nature,  so  far  no  better 
than  a  fool,  a  motley  fool. 

'Tis  in  the  spirit  m  which  Armado  calls  Costard  *^  the  rational 
bind;''  which  is  rightly  interpreted  by  Mr.  Steevens^ 

**  A  brute  animal  with  some  share  of  reason/' 

L.  L.  L.  !•  2* 

(9)  Trulj/f  thou  art  damn*df  like  an  iU-roa$ted  q^,  all  on  one — 
if  thou  never  saw*st  good  manners^  Good  manners  (and  man- 
ners meant  morals^  no  such  term  as  moraU  being  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionaries  of  those  times)  signified  urbanity,  or  civility ; 
i.  e.  cultivated,  polished,  manners,  as  opposed  to  rusticity,  1.  e. 
coarse,  unformea,  clownish,  or  ill  manners.  He,,  then,  that  has 
only  good  principles,  and  good  conduct,  without  good  breeding 
and  civility,  is  short  of  perfection-  b^  the  half;  and  for  want  of 
this  other  half  of  that  eood^  which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or 
the  perfect  man,  is,  like  a  half-roasted  egg,  damn'd  on  one 
aide. 

'*  I  wyll  somewhat  speke  of  the  scholer's  maners  or  duty :  for 
maners  (as  they  say)  maketh  man.  De  discij^ulbrum  wiorihu 
pauca  contexam.  TSam  mores  (ut  aiunt)  hominem  exornant" 
Vulgaria  Roberti  Whittintoni  Lichfieldens.  4to.  1521,  fo.  38. 

(10)  shaUoto  man  /  God  make  incision  t»  thee  !  thorn  art  ram\ 
Enlarge,  open  thy  mind.  Mr.  Steev^ns  thinks  it  may  have  re- 
ference to  the  proverbial  expression  of  '*  cutting  for  the  sim- 
ples."   Raw  is  mexperiencea. 

<*  And  yet  but  mto  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  safl." 
*^  And  why  do  we  wrap  this  gentleman  in  our  more  rmner 
breath  ?'*    Haml.  V.  2.t  and  see  rericK  IV.  3.  Pandar. 

(]  l)  the  fair  tf  Rosalind^  u  e.  the  fair  fiK:e9  or  beauty,  of 
Rosalind, 
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V  These  damsels^  circling  with  their  biight80ine,/Simr 
**  The  love-sickp  gdd/* 

Lodge's  Scillaei  Metamorph,  4io,  1584,  sign*  A  2»  b. 

**  Was  any  nimph,  you  nimphes,  was  ever  any* 
**  That  tangled  not  her  fingers  in  my  tresse  ? 
**  Some  wd  I  wot ;  and  of  that  some  full  many 
'*  Wisht,  or  my  Jaire,  or  their  desire  were  lesse/* 

lb.  signat.  B. 

See  L.  L.  L.  IT.  l.  Princ,  and  V.  3.  Rosa].»  and  Com«  of  Err« 
II.  1.  Adria. 

(13)  ike  ri^  bmU9r-wmuat*9  rani  to  mmM]  Rtmk  mcana 
the  jog' trot  rate  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called}  witli  which  butter- 
women  um/brmhi  travel  one  aher  another  m  thetr  road  to  mar- 
ket :  in  its  application  to  Orlando's  poetry^  it  means  a  set  ox 
tiring  of  verses  in  the  $ame  coarse  cadence  and  vulgar  uni/ormitf 
ofrjfthm.    Whiter. 

In  the  same  sense  we  have, 

**  The  rank  of  oziers  by  the  mufrntiring  stfeam.'* 

IV.  3.  Celia. 


meetre  heroical  of  Troilus  and  Creseid  is  very  grave  and  ^ 
stately,  keeping  the  staffe  of  seven,  and  the  verse  of  ten,  his 
other  verses  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  be  but  riding  rime;  never* 
the  lesse,  very  well  becoming  the  matter  of  that  pleasaunt  pil- 
grimage.'^'' 4to.  1589,  p.  50. 

(13)  This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses!  So,  in  Nashe*s 
Apologie  of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  4 to.  I5g3  :  *'  I  would  trotayUie 
gallop  through  the  rest  of  his  ra^ed  verses^  but  that  if  I  should 
retort  the  rime  doggrell  aright,  i  must  make  my  verses  (as  he 
doth  his)  run  Ao6A&^,  like  u  brewer's  cart  upon  the  stones,  and 
observe  no  measure  in  their  feet.^*    Malone. 

(14)  the  oaxXveiBX.Jruii'-far  you'll  be  rotten  erewm  be  halfruHi] 
Quickest  in  coming  to  its  perfection.  The  almsion,  says  Mr. 
Pj^e,  is  to  early  progress  to  decay,  in' which  it  is  proverbially  so 
much  earlier  tnan  other  fruits,  that  it  even  precedes  its  ripeness. 
Comm.  on  Comment,  p.  84;  and  hence  your  best  virtue,  he 
would  say,  will  be  no  better  than  premature  rottenness. 

(15)  civil  sayingi']    The  language  of  civilization. 

**  That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.** 

M.  N.  Dr.  II.  2.  Ober. 

*'  If  you  were  ctvtf,  and  knew  courtesy."    lb.  III.  2. 

See  Tw.  N.  III.  4.  Oliv. 
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(16)  erring  fUgri$nage\    In  Othello,  lago,  I.  3.  we  hate 
erring  hdxbanan  :**  and  see  Haml.  1. 1. 

^  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
•^  To  his  confine."    Horatio. 

(17)  Thai  one  body  should  befUrd 
With  all  graces  vride  enlarged] 

**  Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 
**  Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek  j 
'*  Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity.'* 

L.  L.  L.  IV.  8,  Bir 

(18)  il^o/on^a't better  part; 

Sad  Lucretia^s,  &c.]  Atalanta  had  many  eminent  qua* 
lities:  swifhiessy.witj  form,  and  grace;  and  is  classed,  as  Mr. 
Steevens  shews,  with  those  ladies  that  were  most  the  subject  of 
panegyric. 

**  Atalanta  and  dame  Lucrece  fayre 
'<  He  doth  them  both  deface/* 

Grange's  golden  AphroditiSy  1577- 

And  Mr.  Malone  instances  Marston's  Insatiable  Countesse^ 
1613 : 

'*  That  eye  was  Juno*s; 
"  Those  Ups  were  hers,  that  toon  the  jgoUen  ball; 
**  The  virgin  blush  Diana*s." 

Dr.  Farmer  supposes  the  *' better  part**  to  be  her  xoit:  i.  e. 
th^  swifineii  of  her  mind.  It  is  certain,  that  Jaques  presently, 
in  this  scene,  pays  a  compliment  to  the  swiftness  of  her  heels ; 
but  the  reader  will  chuse  for  himself. 

Sad  is  grave,  composed.  **  She  is  never  sad,  but  when  she 
sleeps/'    Much  ado^  &c.  II.  1.  LeonaU 

(ig)  I  toas  never  so  be^rhymed  since  Pyihaforas*  time,  that  Ixoae 
an  Irish  rat]  fiosalind  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She  alludes  to* 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  souls  transmigrate 
from  one  animal  to  another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time  she  waa 
an  Irish  rat,  and  bj  some  metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to  death. 
The  power  of  killm^  rats  with  rhymes  Donne  mentions  in  bis 
Satires,  and  Temple  m  his  Tpeatises.  Dr.  Grey  has  produced 
a  similar  passage  from  Randolph  : 

<«  ■        My  poets 

'*  Shall  with  a  satire,  steep*d  in  gall  and  vinegtr, 

**  Rhyme  them  to  death  as  they  do  rats  in  Ireland,** 

JOHNSOK. 

So,  m  an  addresa  to  the  reader  at  the  conclusion  of  Ben  Jon« 
son's  Poetaster : 
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*<  Rhime  tbein  to  death,  as  they  do  Iriik  ran 
**  In  drumining  tunes.'*    Stbktbhs. 

So»  in  Sidney*8  Defence  of  Poesie:  ''  Though  I  will  not  wish 
unto  you — to  be  driven  by  a  poet's  verses^  as  Aubonax  was,  to 
han^  yourself,  nor  to  be  rimed  to  death,  as  is  said  to  be  done  in 
Ireland — /^    Malonb. 

(!iO)Jriends  to  meet;  but,  &c.]  Alluding  ironically  to  the 
proverb: 

**  Friends  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greet.*' 

Ray's  Frov.    Steevbns. 

(31)  fn(nMtain9'''^encounter]  **  Montes  duo  inter  se  concur* 
rerun t/'  &c.  says  Pliny^  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  II.  c.  Izxxiii.  or  in 
Holland's  translation :  **  Two  hills  (removed  by  an  earthquake) 
encmintered  together,  charging  as  it  were,  and  with  violence  as- 
saulting one  another,  and  retyring  again  with  a  most  mighty 
noise.**    Tollbt. 

« 

(2d)  out  ofaU  toAoo/iti^]  Literallv  beyond,  or  out  of  all  call 
or  stretdi  of  the  voice :  metaphorically,  and  as  we  are  to  under* 
stand  it,  not  to  be  expressed  by  any  figure  of  admiration* 

Mr*  Steevens  likens  it  to  a  proverbial  phrase  in  our  old  writefS» 
"  out  of  cry;''  i.  e.  out  of  alf  measure  or  reckoning. 

(33)  Qwd  my  compfexiofi]  A  little  unmeaning  exclamatory 
address  to  her  beauty ;  in  the  nature  of  a  small  oath.    Ritson. 

And  of  the  same  character  with  what  the  princess  says  in 
L.  L.  L.  IV.  1 :  "  Here,  goodmy  glau?' 

(34)  One  inch  of  ielay  more  is  a  Soutk-sea^of  discovery]  Is, 
as  referable  to  the  narrow  limits  of  my  patience,  a  range  of 
space,  and  waste  of  time,  as  broad  and  great  as  would  be  trap 
versed  and  occupied  in  exploring  the  whole  extent  of  that  vast 
ocean. 

Mr.  Henley  says,  a  South'Sea  of  disc&oery,  is  not  a  discovery, 
as  FAB  OFF,  but  as  C0MFBBHBN8XVB  Bs  the  South-scB  j  whicb, 
bebg  the  largest  in  the  world,  affords  the  widest  scope  for  ez- 
ercismg  curiosity. 

(25)  a>tM/ atomies]  In  BuUokar's  English  Expositor,  i6i6, 
•«  it  is  a  mote  flying  in  the  sunne.  Any  thing  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  made  lesse."    Malone. 

It  is  an  extension  of  the  word  atom. 

'*  Heethat  can  count  the  candles  of  the  skie, 
<<  Or  number  nomberlesse  small  a</omie." 

R.  L/s  Diella.  Sonn.  XXX.  l3mo.  1506. 
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(26)  CrjF>  holla  i  to  ike  tongue]  Holla  was  a  tenn  of  the  mll^ 
nege,  by  which  the  rider  restrained  and  stopped  his  hone. 

*<  What  recketh  he  his  rider*8  angry  stir, 
*'  His  flattering  hoUa^  or  his  stund  ItayV^ 

Yen.  and  Adon. 

See  Cotton's  Wonders  of  the  Peak : 

<<  But  I  must  give  my  muse  the  ktda  here."     Rbbd. 

We  cannot  any  where  find  so  distinct  and  satisfactory  an  a^ 
count  of  this  term,  as  in  a  curious  posthumous  Tolume>  the  lite- 
rary relics  and  amusement  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Pegge,  of 
Whitehall. 

*'  When  at  tilts  and  tournaments  the  king  or  president  gave 
the  signal  of  discontinuance,  by  throwmg  down  his  warder,  or 
baton,  the  heralds  cried  out  to  the  combatants,  ho:  thatts/stop^ 
The  French  have  enlarged  the  term  to  a  dissyllable,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  their  favourite  adjunct,  la ;  and  used  the  compound 
word,  Ao-/a,  or  $lop  iktrCf  in  combats,  and-  which  we  have 
adopted  in  common  language,  when  we  call  to  a  person  to  aiop* 
Mettrc  entre  ^ux  le  Ao/a,  is  a  French  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  tiH-yard,  used  for  putting  an  end  to  a  dispute  or  verbal  con- 
troversy. Shakespeare  gives  it,  where  it  is  closely  connected 
in  metaphor  with  a  horse's  motions :  **  Cry  holla  to  thy  tongue, 
I  pr'ythee ;  it  euroets  ooseasonably.'*  It  means  cessation  and 
desbtance :  and  the  waggoner,  stopping  his  horses,  uses,  in  the 
Danish  language,  a  broad  pronunciation  of  this  word,  iso.*  a 
term  now  degraded  to  horses  in  the  harness  of  the  present  day ; 
which  was  anciently  applied  to  knights  and  combatants  in  ar- 
mour, or  KHmus,  as  it  was  then  called.  In  nautical  language  it 
still  exists  in  its  pure  and  natural  state,  with  a  very  trifling  expan« 
aion :  for,  when  one  ship  hails  another,  the  words  are,  ''  what 
ship,  Aoy  f  *  i.  e.  $top^  and  tell  the  name  of  your  ship,  &c.  And 
perhaps  the  little  trading  vessel,  termed  a  Aoy,  may  have  received 
Its  name  from  stopping  at  diflerent  places  on  its  voyage  to  take 
in  goods  or  passengers,  when  called  to,  or  hailed  from  the  shore.** 
Anecdotes  of  EngH  language,  8vo.  1803,  p.  J  4. 

Ho,  commonly  called  an  interjection,  and  used  formerly  both 
as  noun  and  verb,  is,  it  is  conceived,  no  more  than  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  the  verb  hold. 

It  is  used  as  a  verb  in  *'  Maid  Emlyn,  that  had  v  husbandesi 
and  all  kockoldes,*'  &c.  before  cited. 

*^  God  dyd  bete  her  surely  with  the  rod  of  poverte  or  she  dyde 

hens  go 
'*  Than  she  dyed  as  ye  shall,  but  what  of  her  dyde  befall,  naye 

there  do  I  ho.**    Imprinted  by  Jhon  Skot,  4to. 

It  is  used  as  a  noun  in  Newton's  Lemnie's  Touchstone  of 
Complexions :  '<  Night  and  day  drowning  themselves  in  H  gulph 
of  sensuality  and  belly  chere,'they  live  (as  the  proverbe  is)  a 
aiinstrelle's  life,  that  h  to  say,  nicely^  ydly,  and  altogether  in  a 
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manner  uppon  other  men's  cost ;  and  for  that  they  keep  neither 
ho  nor  measure  in  their  affections,  but  wholly:  addict  themselves 
to  ingluvious  excesse/'  &c.    l2mo.  1^1,  fo.  lOJ,  b. 

*'  Hilloy"  I.  5.  Haml.^  Mr.  Steevens  says,  is  from  the  Fr.  "  ty 
a  kiliaiu:'    See  Macb.  1. 5.  Lady  M. 

In  quick  prenunciationi  ihy  tongue  is  sounded  as  here  printed 
the. 

(27)  kill  my  kart"]  As  here  spelt,  the  animal,  the  game  and 
prey  of  the  hunter,  the  last  word  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
Celia ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  means  that,  which,  in  this  very 
fiuniliar  phrase  of  the  day,  imported  the  seat  of  her  warmest 
affections.  It  il  a  play  which  oflen  occurs  in  our  author,  and  is 
given  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  with  a  little  variety : 

^'  ■    ■'■  they  have  murdered  this  popr  heart  of  mine.*' 

(28)  /  anmur  you  right  painted  cloth]  A  familiar  mode  of 
speaking,  of  which  we  have  numberless  examples.  We  say, 
**  she  Mki  right  Billingsgate^  or  he  speaks  dovonright  Dunstable,** 
From  our  author  Mr.  Steevens  instances  : 

''  He  speaks  plain  cannon^fire^  and  bounoe»  and  smoke.'' 
^  K.  John. 

And  Mr>  Malone, 

**  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier.**    H.  V. 
And, 

**  He  speaks  nothing  but  madSnum."    Tw.  N. 

Our  author  has  many  more  of  the  same  cast ;  as, 

'^  He  smells  April  and  May." 

M.  W.  of  Winds.  III.  2.  Host. 

''  Smells  brown  bread  and  garilck." 

^      M.  for  M.  III.  %  Lueio. 

**  Rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December.'* 

Cymb.  III.  8.  Arvir. 

The  term  painted  cloth,  Theobald  says,  alludes  to  the  Cushion 
in  old  tapestry  hangings,  of  mottos  and  moral  sentences  from  the 
mouths  of  the  figures  worked  or  painted  in  them. 

**  Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
**  Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe." 

Tarq.  and  Lucr. 

Steevens  cites,  '^  It  is  enough  for  him  that  can  but  robbe  a 
painted  cloth  of  a  historic,  a  booke  of  a  discourse,  a  fool  of  a 
fashion,  &c.''  Bamid)y  Riche's  Soldier's  Wishe,  he.  l604,  p.  1. 

And, 

"  There's  a  witty  posy  for  you. 

«  «.  No,  no;  1*11  have  one  shall  savour  of  a  saw.— 

''  Why  then  'twill  smell  of  the  fainted  doth** 

A  Match  at  Midnight,  i683. 


And> 

<(  ...^  I  have  seen  in  Mother  Redcap* $  liall 
'*  In pdnttd  cloth,  the  story  of  the  prodigal.'* 

Randolph's  Muses  Looking  Glass. 

And,  **  Mayster  Thomas  More  in  hys  youth  devysed  in  hys 
fiither's  house  in  London,  a  goodly  hangyng  of  fyne  pajftUed 
clothe,  with  nine  pageauntes,  and  rerses  over  every  of  those 
pageauntes;  whicn  verses  expressed  and  declared  what  the 
ymages  in  those  pageauntes  represented:  and  also  in  those 

Sageauntes  were  paynted  the  thynges  that  the  verses  over  them 
yd  (in  effecte)  declare/'    Sir  T.  More*s  Engl.  Works,  Ras- 
tell,  1577. 

And  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  a  passage  in  No  whipping  nor 
trippings  bid  a  kind  of  friendlv  tnipping,  octavo,  iSOl,  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  painted  cloth  language : 

*V  Read  what  is  written  on  the  painted  cloth  : 

*'  Do  no  roan  wrong ;  be  good  unto  the  poor ; 

'^  Beware  the  mouse,  the  maggot,  and  the  motli, 

**  And  ever  have  an  eye  unto  the  door ; 

'*  Trust  not  a  fool,  a  villain,  nor  a  whore ; 

*'  Go  neat,  not  gay,  and  spend  but  as  you  spare ; 

**  And  turn  the  colt  to  pasture  with  the  mare ;"  Sic, 

We  shall  add,  *'  he  drops  away  at  last  in  some,  obscure 
painted  cloth,  to  which  himself  made  the  verses ;  and  his  life,  like 
a  cann  too  full,  spills  upon  the  bench."  A  Pot^Poet.  Earless 
Characters. 

(29)  no  breather  in  the  world] 

**  When  all  the  breathers  qf  this  tvorld  are  dead." 

Sonn.  81. 

**  She  shows  a  body,  rather  than  a  life ; 
**  A  statue,  than  a  breather/* 

Ant.  and  Cleop.    Malokb. 

(30)  If  it  he  but,  SfC,  timers  pace,  ^c*  seems  a  length  tf  years'] 
''  In  desiderio  etiara  celeritas  mora  est.  In  desyre,  in  a  thing 
that  a  man  coveteth,  even  spcde  is  counted  a  taryaunce.*'  Ta- 
vemer*s  Mimi  Publiani,  4to.  I.039,  signat.  6  7,  b. 

(31)  unquestionable  epiriti  Untractable,  that  will  adihit  no 
tliscourse. 

**  Live  you,  or  are  you  aught 
<'  That  man  may  question  f*    Macb.  1. 3.  Banquo. 

In  the  next  scene  Rosalind  says,  '*  I  met  the  duke,  and  had 
much  question  with  him  :"  and  in  the  last  scene,  '*  the  duke  was 
converted  af^r  some  question  with  a  religious  man.'* 
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(B3)  — —  Then  yamr  hose  should  be  tingarter'dy  &c.]  These 
seem  to  have  been  the  characteristical  marks  of  the  votaries  of 
love  in  Shakespeare's  tioie.  So  in  Heywood*s  fair  Maid  of  the 
Exchange^  1657 ;  **  Shall  I,  that  have  jested  at  lovers  sighs, 
now  raise  whirlwinds !  Shall  I,  that  have  flouted  ah  me^s  once  a 
quarter,  now  practise  ah  me*s  every  minute  ?  Shall  I  defy  Aat- 
oatids,  and  tread  garters  and  shoe-strings  under  my  feet  ?  Shall  ' 
I  fall  to  falling  bands,  and  be  a  ruffian  no  longer  I  1  must ;  I 
am  now  liegeman  to  Cupid,  and  have  read  all  these  informa- 
tions in  the  book  of  his  statutes/*  Again,  in  A  pleasant  Com^y 
hoiu  to  chuse  a  good  Wi/ejrom  a  bad,  l602  : 

**  — —  I  was  once  like  thee 

'^  A  sigher,  melancholy  humorist, 

*'  Grosser  of  arms,  a  goer  without  garters, 

*<  A  hat-band  hater^  and  a  busk-point  wearer.*' 

Malokv. 

(33)  Audrey]  Is  a  corruption  of  Etheldreda,  The  saint  of 
that  name  id  so  styled  in  ancient  calendars.     Stebvems* 

(34)  Ul-inhabited]  i.  e.  ill-lodged.  An  unusual  sense  of  the 
word. 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Reynolds's  God's  Revenge  against 
Murder,  Book  V,  Hist.  21 :  ''  Pieria's  heart  is  not  so  ill  lodged, 
nor  her  extraction  and  quality  so  contemptible,  but  that  she  is 
very  sensible  of  her  disgrace."  Again,  in  The  Golden  Legend, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edit.  fol.  1^:  '<  I  am  ryghtwysnes  that 
am  enhabited  here,  and  this  hous  is  royne,  and  thou  art  not 
ryghtwyse.'*     Stebvenb. 

(39)  Jove  in  a  thatcVd  hmise']  That  of  Baucis  and  Phile* 
tnon.  Ov.  Met.  VIII.  630.    ^'  Stipulis  et  cannA  tecta  palustrL** 

Uptow. 

(36)  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  font]  Mr. 
Ritson  rightly  interprets  this :  '*  she  is  no  slut,  i.  e,  no  dirty 
drab,  though,  in  her  great  simplicity,  she  thanks  the  gods  for 
her Jhulness,  or  homelvness,  i.  e.  for  being  as  she  is." 

He  means,  **  not  highly  prised ;  humble  and  little  toorth  .**' 
the  sense  which,  in  earlier  ^mes,  the  word^^wf  bore,  **  Devileo. 
esse  vel  fieri  vile.  To  befoule,  or  no  thynge  worthed*  Ortus 
Vocabular.  4to.  1514,  Wynk.  de  Worde.  Foul  is  used  in  op* 
position  to  fiur;  and  thankfully  accepted  as  consistent  with 
honesty :  i.  e.  so  far  in  the  one  sense  ^u/,  i.  e.  of  little  estima- 
tion, homely,  not  captivating  or  alluring,  though  not,  in  the 
oUier,  sluttish.  That  there  should  be  so  much  of  blunder,  or 
at  least  absurdity  in  the  expression,  as  to  correspond  with  the 
awkwardness  and  ridiculousness  of  Audrey's  character,  and  so 
much  of  confusion,  or  of  an  equivocal  sense,  as  to  let  in  the 
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play  of  Touchstone's  humoury  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  mten- 
tion. 

» 

(37)  iht  nobkit  deer  hath  them  [homs]  as  huge  a»  the  rascal] 
Rascal^  is  meaoy  or  worthless. 

**  RaskaU  knave  is  a  catachresis,  or  a  figure  of  abuse ;  where 
raskall  is  properly  the  hunter's  terme  given  to  young  ^eere, 
leane  and  out  of  season,  and  not  to  people.'*  Pnttenham*s 
Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  4to.  1589,  P*  l^O* 

''  Raskatyf  or  refuse  whereof  it  be.  Caducum."  Promptuar. 
parvulor.  **  The  number  of  toes  maketh  the  difierence  between 
the  nobler  and  the  roMcaUer  sorte  (inter  nobiles  et  plebeios  dis> 
cretionem).*'  Arth.  Gelding's  Jul.  iSolin.  4to.  1587,  signal, 
E  e  1,  b. 
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«'  Of  popbjiyes. 
The  bucks  and  lusty  sta^  amongst  the  ro^coZb  strew'd ; 
As  sometime  gallent  spints  amongst  the  multitude/* 

Drayton's  Polyolb.  YIII. 

*'  Custum.  5.  Ha  you  any  forest-newes  ? 
*^  Tko.  Out  of  the  forest  of  fooles : 
**  For  a  new  pathe  is  making  there,  to  sever 
**  Cuckolds  of  antler  from  the  rascaUs** 

Jonson's  Staple  of  Newes,  III.  1. 163 1. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  ractdUe^  Fr.  is  the  scum  of  the  people;  and 
hence  Chaucer  uses  raskaUe  for  a  mob.  He  instances  ''  the 
ratkaU  many."  .  Spens.  *^  The  ratcaU  and  vile  sort  of  men,  the 
smk  of  the  city.'*  Baret's  Alv.  Tr.  of  Cic.  and  <<  a  ragkaU 
banke/*  littu8^o6&.    Golding's  Pomp.  Mela*  15go»  p.  54. 

08) .  GocTUdjfou]  Rec^uite,  yield  you  recompence.  <'  The 
king  of  his  gracious  lordshippe,  God  yM  him,  hare  chosen  me  to 
be  owne  ofliis  brethrene  of  the  knyghtes  of  the  garter.*'  Ash- 
mole's  Append,  to  his  Account  of  the  Garter,  No.  46. 

Theobald. 

(39)  Not-^  sweet  Oliver^ 

O  brave  Oliver, — 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee]  Touchstone  seems 
to  the  full  as  *<  capricious"  as  his  poet,  Ovid ;  for  in  the  very 
breath  almost  in  which  he  disdotes  a  wise  reason  for  yieldinff  to 
Jaques's  suggestion,  he  declares  against  it.  Mr.  Steevenspomts 
out  O  brave  Oliver,  leave  me  not  behind  ytm^  as  a  quotation  at  the 
beffinning  of  one  of  N.  Breton's  Letters,  in  his  Packet,  &c.  l600. 

O  meet  Oliver.  The  epithet  of  sweet  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  Oliver^  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
originally  obliged  to  the  old  song  before  us.  No  more  of  it, 
however,  than  these  two  lines  have  as  yet  been  produced. 
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^*  A&  the  mad  Rolands  and  sweei  OlWen.** 

Jonson's  Underw* 

**  Do  not  stinky  sweet  Oliver.'* 

Every  man  in,  &c.    Ttrwhitt. 

Id  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  Aug.  6,  ISS4,  was 
entered,  by  Richard  Jones,  the  ballad  of, 

**  0  sweete  Olyoer^ 

'*  Leave  me  not  behinde  thee.*' 


Again,  «<  The  answere  of  0  sweete  Olyoer** 

Again,  in  J  586:  '*  0  sweete  Olyoer  altered  to  the  Scriptures." 

STXBTSNSi 

I  often  find  a  part  of  this  song  applied  to  Cromwell.  In  > 
paper  called,  A  Man  in  the  Moon,  discovering  a  World  of 
Knavery  under  the  Sun,  <<  iht  jmcto  will  go  near  to  give  us  the 
^ifl^e,  if  0  brave  Oliver  come  not  suddenlv  to  relieve  them.'* 
The  same  allusion  is  met  with  in  Cleveland.  fFimi  mwiy,  and 
wind  off^  are  still  used  provincially.    Farmer. 

Wind  is  used  for  wend  in  Caesar  and  Pompey,  xQ^i 

*'  Windt  we  then,  Antony,  with  this  royal  queen.** 

Again,  in  the  MS.  romance  of  the  Sowdon  of  Babyloyne, 
p.  63: 

''  And  we  shalle  to-morrowe  as  still  as  stoon, 

'^  The  Saresyns  awake  e*r  ye  wyndeV    Stebtbns. 

(40)  r/aith,  his  hair  ie  of  a  good  colour']  There  is  much  of 
nature  in  this  petty  perverseness  of  Rosalind :  she  finds  fault  in 
her  lover,  in  hope  to  be  contradicted,  and  when  Celia  in  sportive 
malice  too  readily  seconds  her  accusations,  she  contradicts  her- 
self nther  than  suffer  her  favourite  to  want  a  vindication. 

Johnson.  . 

(41 )  had  much  question  xoiih  Aim]  Discourse.  '*  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  summers  progresse,  it  pleased  his  sacred  majestie 
to  take  notice  of  this  sorrie  Tibell,  and  to  quesiiom  with  mee  con- 
cerning it.'*  Jos.  Hall's  Honour  of  the  married  Cle^,  ]2mo 
l630»  dedic.  to  Archb.  Laud. 

See  V.  4.  Jaq.  de  B. 

(42)  Qjuiie  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover]  Across^ 
injuriously;  a  metaphor  from  tilting.  See  M.  ado,  Ac.V.  1. 
Claudio,  and  All's  Well,  &c.  II.  1.  King.  As  to  kver,  see 
"*  *     •     M.  for  M.  I.  5.  Lucio. 


(43)  ai  a  puny  tilter'-'^freaki  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose]  By 
this  ^rase  is  perhaps  meant  "  a  magnanimous  simpleton  of  an 
adventurer.'* 
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(44)  //  ytm  toill  Bee  a  pageant^— 

Beitoeen  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love,  &C.3    Pageant 
18  scenic  representation,  sbewi  or  procession. 

**  Ober,  All  fancy  sick  sbe  is,  and  pale  of  cheer, 
'<  With  sighs  of  love  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear. 

« 

*'  Puck.  Shall  we  ihtit  fund  imeant  seef* 

M.  N.  Dr.  lU.  % 

(45)  ■  What  though  you  have  no  beauty^ 
As  by  myjaith^  I  see  no  more^^ 

Mutt  you  be  therefore  proud,  &c.]  The  modern  editors 
give  more  in&tead  of  no,  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.  Mr. 
Malone  says^  that  it  **  appears  clear!/'  from  Lodge's  ltosalynde> 
which  Shakespeare  imitated,  viz.  **  because  thou  art  beautipd,  be 
not  so  coy/'  that  it  is  a  misprint  in  the  folios ;  and  it  may  also 
be  said,  that  the  argument  plainly  points  that  way.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  Shakespeare  does  not  follow  the 
course  of  the  argument  in  every  speech  that  he  imitates,  but 
adapts  it  to  his  occasions;  that  m  point  of  argument  mor^  does 
not  SQ  well  consist  with  the  next  line;  and  further,  that  the 
coarse  of  argument  is  both  in  our  author's  manner,  and  in  such 
.  a  bantering  dialogue  suffidently  good.  And  Rosalind  presently 
eaySy 

*'  Though  all  the  world  could  see, 
*'  None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he  :*' 

vi2.  her  suitor. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  banter,  and  ironical  character  of  argu» 
ment.  Touchstone  tells  the  pages :  *<  Truly,  young  gentlemen, 
though  there  was'no  frreat  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was 
very  untuneable."  V.  3*  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  **  what, 
must  you  add  one  species  of  deformity  to  another  ?  and,  because 
there  is  no  beauty  m  your  person,  must  you  to  this  defect  add 
deformities  of  mind  ?'* 

(46)  your  bu^le  eyeballs]  '^  Stibium,  ruyoixsior  oonnuUis 
dictum,  quod  tmgendis  nigrore  ciliis  mulierum  expetatUr*  A 
kind  of  colouring  stuffe,  which  women  covet  to  make  then 
blackebrowd**     Fleming's  Junius,  l2mo.  1585,  p.406. 

Bv^le  is  a  bead  of  bright  black  glass. 

(47)  Entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship]     Humble. 

**  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand.*' 

Much  ado»  &c.  III.  1.  Beatr. 

Though  the  above  enumeration  does  not  at  all  consist  with 
tbe  general  depreciation  of  her  personal  qualities,  made  in  the 
opening  of  this  address,  it  is  not  under  the  circumstances  the 
less  natural. 


(48)  Likejbggy  tmUhf  pffing  utUh  wnd  and  rain] 

**  Puffs  sway  from  thence, 
**  TurniDg  his  face  to  the  dew^dropping  south**' 

Uom.  and  Jul.  1. 4. 

**  The  noisome  gales 
**  The  humorous  south  breathes." 
'        6.  Chapman's  Hesiod's  Opera  et  Dies,  4to.  l0a9i  p.  31. 

(40)  Who  ever  hfo*d,  that  ho'd  noi  at  first  ughil  Such  was 
the  doctrine  in  old  books. 

**  But  whan  his  mooste  gentyll  harte  percejved  that  my  love 
was  in  a  moche  higher  degree  than  his  toward  that  lady,  and 
that  it  preceded  neither  of  wantonness,  neyther  of  long  conversa* 
Honf  nor  of  any  other  corrupte  desyre  or  fantasie^  but  in  an  in- 
stant, by  the  onely  looke,  and  with  such  fervence  that  immediatly 
I  was  so  cruciate,  that  I  desired,  and  in  all  that  I  mought,  pro- 
yoked  deth  to  take  me/*  Sir  Tho.  £]yot's  Govemour,  i2mo. 
1534,  fo.  145. 

<<  The  spark,  which  but  by  slow  degrees 

*'  Is  nurs'd  into  a  flame, 
**  la  habit,  friendship,  what  you  please : 

**  But  love  is  not  its  name. 
**  To  write,  to  sigh,  and  to  converse, 

**  For  years  to  play  the  fool ; 
**  *Tis  to  put  passion  out  to  nurse, 

**  And  send  one's  heart  to  school. 
'<  Let  no  one  say,  that  there  is  need 

**  Of  time  for  love  to  grow, 
'<  Ah,  no  I  the  love  that  kills  indeed 

**  Dispatches  with  a  blow." 
Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  1800,  p.  215. 

But  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent lesson. 

'<  Love  is  very  seldom  produced  at  first  sight;  at  least  it  must 
have  in  that  case  a  very  unjustifiable  foundation.  True  love  is 
founded  on  esteem,  in  a  correspondence  of  tastes  and  sentiments, 
and  steals  on  the  heart  imperceptibly."    12mo.  IJJQ,  p.  1  Id. 

Mr.  Steevens  observes,  that  the  second  of  these  lines  is  from 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  l637f  sign.  B  b.  where  it  stands 
thus: 

**  Where  both  deliberate  the  loye  is  slight : 
"  Who  ever  lffO*d,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  f" 

This  line  is  likewise  quoted  in  Belvidere,  or  the  Garden  of 
the  Muses,  I610,  p.  29,  and  in  England's  Pftrnassus,  printed  in 
1600,  p.  261. 

Malone  says,  this  poem  of  Marlowe's  was  so  popular,  (as  mp- 
pears  from  many  of  we  contemporary  writers,)  that  a  quotation 
nrom  it  must  have  been  known  at  once,  at  least  by  the  more  en- 
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Kghtened  part  of  the  audieDce.  Our  author  has  a^ain  alluied 
to  it  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^ — ^The  **  dead  shepherd^" 
Marlowe,  was  killed  in  a  brothel,  in  1598.  Two  editions  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  I  believe,  had  been  published  before  the 
year  1600;  it  being  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Books,  Sept.  88» 
1593,  and  again  in  isgf. 

(50)  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damaskl  '*  QmiimU  red*' 
is  uniform  red.  '<  Mingled  damask''  is  the  silk  of  that  name,  in 
whidb,  by  a  various  direction  of  the  threads,  jsany  lighter  Andn 
of  the  same  colour  are  exhibited.    Strtbks. 

"  The  devil  a  Puritan  tfiat  he  is,  or  any  thing  cmUtaakfr  but  J' 
&c.  Tw«  N.  II.  3.  Maria. 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  it  is'-tke  nmdry  contempUtwn  (f  my  traoelt^  in  wkkik  msf 
cfien  rumination  toraj^i  me  in  a  moit  kumorous  sadneis]  It  is  tlie 
diversified  consideration  or  view  of  my  travels,  id  wluch  process 
my  frequent  reflection,  and  continued  interest  that  I  take,  wraps 
me  in  a  most  whimsical  sadness. 

In  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  Milton  says  of  bis  own  ear 
for  numbers,  that  it  was  "  rather  nice  and  humorous  in  what  was 
tolerablf ,  than  patient  to  read  every  drawling  versifier."  War- 
ton's  Milton,  8vo.  1785,  p.  207.  Here  it  may  be  rendered 
**  exceptions  :*'  and  we  have  the  Aumormu  Duke,  in  I.  2.  and 
II.  a. 

(2)  -^—  stoam  in  a  gond(da']  That  is,  been  at  Venice,  the  seal 
at  that  time  of  all  licentiousness ;  where  the  young  £ngli&h  gen- 
tlemen wasted  their  fortunes,  debased  their  morus,  and  some- 
times lost  their  religion. 

The  fashion  of  travelling,  which  prevailed  very  much  in  our 
author's  time,  was  considered  by  the  wiser  men  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  ef  corrupt  manners.  It  was,  therefore,  gravelv 
censured  by  Ascham,  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  by  Bishop  Hall, 
in  his  Quo  Vadis ;  and  is  here,  and  in  other  passages,  ridiculed 
by  Siakespeare.    Johnson. 
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(3)  fe^ferleer]  Cast  of  countenance.*~Of  abetter  feature, 
complexion,  or  colour,  than  you.  So^  in  P.  Holland's  Pliny,  B. 
XXaI.  c.  ii.  p.  403 :  ^*  In  some  places  there  is  no  other  thing 
bred  or  growing,  but  brown  and  duskish,  insomuch  as  not  only 
the  cattel  is  all  of  that  Ure,  but  also  the  com  on  the  ground,"  &c. 
The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  Htearef  facies, 
irons,  vultus.    So  Tit.  Andron.  IV.  2. 

*'  Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  ker**    Tollst. 

In  the  notes  on  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  320,  lere  is  supposed  to  mean  skin.  So,  in  Isumbras  MSS. 
Cott.  CaLILfol.  129: 

"  His  lady  is  white  as  whales  bone, 
**  Here  lere  bryghte  to  se  upon, 

**  So  fair  as  blosme  on  tre."     Stbsvens. 

(4)  —  and  token  vou  xvere  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter ^  you 
might  take  occanon  to  kiss]  Thus  also  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  edit.  1632,  p.  51 1 ;  '*  —  and  when  he  luith  pumped 
hit  wittes  dry,  and  can  say  no  more,  kissing  and  colling  are 
never  out  of  season."    Stbbvbns. 

(5)  more  new-fangled  ikon  an  apel  Neither  ftngk,  which 
occurs  in  Cymb. 

**  Be  not,  as  is  our /angled  world,  a  garment 
"  Nobler  than  that  it  covers,"  V.  4.  Posth. 

nor  this  compound,  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  early  dictionaries, 
though  it  is  found  in  every  writer  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  Johnson,  following  Skinner,  derives  the  noun  from 
fongan.  Sax.  to  attempt,  and  interprets  it,  "  silly  attempt,  tri- 
fling scheme  ;'*  and  this  word  **  new-fashioned,  dressed  out  in 
new  decorations."  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  note  on  Milton's  Vacate 
Exerc.  v.  19,  20,  quotes  the  description  of  a  Fantastick  in  Bar« 
nabe  Rych's  Faults  and  nothing  but  FauUs,  4to.  I606 :  **  I  be- 
leeve  he  hath  rob'd  a  jackanapes  of  his  jesture:  mark  but  his 
countenance,  see  how  he  mops  and  how  he  mows,  and  how  he 
straines  his  lookes.  All  the  apes^  tliat  have  been  in  the  j^arrish 
garden  these  twentie  yeares,  would  not  come  nieh  him  for 
all  maner  of  compliments.'*  VII.  64.  And  in  his  Spenser,  II. 
127,  he  adds  from  the  Cobler's  Prophecie,  1594 :  **  Niceness  ia 
Venus's  maide,  and  new-fangle  is  her  man."  F.  Q.  I.  IV.  25. 
See  **  May's  nenfongled  shows,"  L.  L.  L.  1. 1.  Bir. 

(6)  —  I  toiU  voeep  for  nothing,  Uke  Diana  in  the  fountain\ 
The  allusion  is  to  the  cross  in  Cheapside ;  the  religious  images, 
with  which  it  was  ornamented,  being  defaced,  (as  we  learn 
from  Stowe,)  in  1596:  '*  There  was  then  set  up,  a  curious 
wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana^  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling 
from  her  naked  breast."    Stowe^  in  Cheap  Ward. 
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StatueSt  and  particularly  that  of  Diana^  with  water  conveyed 
through  them  to  eive  them  the  appearance  of  weeping  figuret, 
were  anciently  a  frequent  ornament  of  fountains. 

4 

**  ■         Now  could  I  cry 

**  Like  any  image  in  a  fountain^  which 

**  Runs  lamentations."    City  Match,  III.  3. 

And  in  Drayton's  Rosamond's  Epistle  to  Henry  II. : 

<*  Here  in  the  garden,  wrought  by  curious  hands, 

<«  Naked  Diana  in  the  fountain  stands.*'         Whallkt. 

See  <<  weather-bitten  conduit,"  Wint.  T.  V.  2. 3  Gent. 

(7)  -—  I  ruill  laugh  like  a  hyen]  The  bark  of  the  hyena 
was  anciently  supposed  to  resemble  a  loud  laugh. 

So,  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy,  l623  : 

"  -^—  Methinks  I  see  her  laughing, 
"  Excellent  Ayena  .**' 

Again^  in  The  Cobler's  Prophecy^  1594: 

''  You  laugh  hi^ena-like,  weep  like  a  crocodile." 

Stbbtbns. 

(8)  fVit,  whither  xoiW]  In  a  sermon  preached  by  Tho.  Adams^ 
at  Paul's  Cross,  Mar.  7,  l6ll,  we  have :  "  Vis  consilii  expers 
mole  ruit  sua,  power  without  pollicy  is  like  a  peece  without 
powder:  many  a  pope  sings  that  common  ballad  of  hell :  Inge- 
nio  peril  qui  miser  ipse  meo^: 

'<  Wit,  tohitker  will  thou  t  woe  is  me ! 
**  My  wit  hath  wrought  my  miserie." 

4to.  1314,  Edit,  B,  p.  39. 

This,  the  third  edition  of  this  notable  discourse,  is  full  of  scrap 
ouotation,  alliteration,  antithesis,  and  play  upon  words ;  and  in 
this  last  particular,  by  a  most  extravagant  instance  fully  exem- 
plifies his  own  doctrine,  and  that  of  our  text.  He  says  of 
theeves.  *•  Their  church  is  the  highway:  there  they  pray  (not 
to  God,  but)  on  men/'    lb.  p.  37. 

(9)  Tou  shall  never  take  her  without  her  anmitr^  See  Chau- 
cer^s  Merchai^es  Tale,  ver.  10,138—10,149: 

**  Now  by  my  modre  Ceres  soule  I  swere, 

'<  That  I  shul  yeve  hire  suffisant  answere, 

**  And  alle  women  after  for  hire  sake ; 

**  That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytake, 

(«  For  lack  of  answere  non  of  us  shall  dien. 

**  Al  had  ye  seen  a  thing^  with  bothe  youre  eyen> 

^  Yet  shul  we  so  visage  it  hardely, 

"  And  wepe  and  swere  and  chiden  subtilly, 

**  That  ye  dml  ben  as  lewed  as  ben  gees."    Tyrwhitt. 
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(10) ------ finis  <|  ^^r  oUjuslTce  fib^  ofiNJri^i  atffvpA  q^^ 

mkd  ki  tioiQ  iff] 

if  And  that  M  common  arbUraiorf  Time, 

**  Will  one  day  end  it/*    Tr.  and  Cr.    Stbsvbns, 

(11)  M  ■■  to ikr  Mp» nesf\  So, in  Lodge*8  Roaalynde :  And 
**  I  pray  yoa  (quoth  Aliena)  if  your  own  robes  were  oiF,  what 
metal  are  joumade  of,  that  you  are  so  satyricall  against 
women }  Is  it  ndt  a  foule  bird  defilea  her  owne  nest  V 

Stskvkvs. 

(!})  ■  ■  c    f^UgqJind  a  ihadqw,  and  ifgh  tiU  ht  come\ 

*'  L^t  us  ieek  out  some  desolate  lAade,  and  there 

**  W^p  QMT  Had  bosoms  ^mpty•''    Macb.    Stekvbvs. 


(13)  Hu  Imihir  skm  and  horns  to  toear]  **  What  news,  For* 
tester  ?  Hast  theu  wounded  some  deere,  and  lost  him  in  tiie 
lall  i  Care  not,  man,  for  so  small  a  losse ;  thy  fees  was  but  the 
skinf»€t  the  shoulders^  and  the  honu.'*  Lodge  s][lpsalinde.  1592. 

STvaysHS. 

(14)  7*ake  thou  no  Hom^  to  tvear  the  lorn]  In  SJng  John  in 
twb  parts,  |59l,  we  find 

**  Bu^  let  \he  foolish  frepchiafui  take  no  scorn 

'*  If  Philip  ffoni  him  with  an  BngH^h  horn*"    Malok^ . 

And  in  the  old  comedy  of  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon : 

'*  — —  Unless  your  great  infernal  majesty 
'     ('  Do  solemnly  proclaim,  no  deyil  shail  $com 
*<  Hereafter  still  io  near  the  goodly  horn" 

To  |oAf  iffpm  pcpqrs  in  I.  JI.  VI.  I V.  4. 

f*  And  fahe  fool  ncoriit  to  fawn  On  btm  by  sending/' 

STaavBNs. 

We  find  <<  TUnkediMcowrteiie,*'  Prol.  to  Sir  John  Harrington's 
Metam.  of  Ajax,  159§. 

(15)  P^tieftee  her»^wmidtt0rtk  ^  ikii  letter^ 
Ao4  play  *e  swaggpr^ ;] 


**  This  would  make  mercy  swear,  and  play  the  tyrants 

M.  for  M,    Stbbvens. 

(|6)  a  tameenaJce^    i.  e«  spiritless. 

"  If  those  silie  poore  soules  had  taken  up  armour  disainst  hi^ 
ipajesties  power,  toey  might  justly  be  called  rebels ;  but,  alas ! 
they  were  silie  poore^  tnakps^  utterly  unarmed/'  Tobacco  tor- 
tured, 4to.  l6lOf  p.  150. 
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'<  And  still  the  poorest,  miserable  tnakes.*^ 

**  Meliusque  mUerrinms  horum.*'    Jnv.  XI.  12. 

Fascicalufi  florum,  i2mo.  l4s6/p.  l6l. 

(17)  -^—  purlieus  ofihiiforat]  Purlieu^  says  Maiiwood*s 
Treatise  on  the  Forest  Laws,  c.  xx.  "  Is  a  certaine  territorie  <^ 
ground  adjoyning  unto  the  forest,  meared  and  bounded  with 
unmoveable  marks,  meeres,  and  boundaries :  which  territories 
of  ground  was  also  forest,  and  afterwards  disaforested  againe  bgr 
the  perambulations  made  for  the  severing  of  Ifae  new  forest  from 
the  old.'*    Rbbd. 

Purlieus  are  the  outskirts  or  borders.  The  derivation  of  the 
word,  which  our  other  dictionaries  had  not  before  given,  appears 
in  Mr.  Todd.  "  Pur  Fr.  clear,  exempt,  and  Ueu,  a  place."  ^  Id 
H.  III.*^  time  the  charta  de  Foresta  was  established ;  so  that 
there  was  much  land  disafibrested,  which  hath  been  caUed 
pour&eus  ever  since."    Howell's  Letters,  IV.  l6. 

(18)  The  rank  of  osiers]     Row. 

"  Short  be  the  rank  of  pearles,  circling  her  tongue/' 

Wit's  Interpreter,  8vo.  iBTh  p*  n6» 

(19)  bestows  hiihself,  Uke^  &c.]  i.  e.  carries,  shows.  Mr. 
Steevens  instances  11  H.  IV.  <<  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  &^ 
stom  himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be 


seen.*' 


(20)  this  Uoo<fy  napkin]  '*  A  napkin  or  handkerchiefCy 
wherewith  wee  wipe  away  the  sweate.  Sudarinm."  Baret's 
Alv^  1580. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  Ray,  that  a  pocket  handkerchief  is  ao 
called  about  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire :  and  Greene's  Never  too 
Late/  1 616 :  ^*  I  can  wet  one  of  my  new  lockram  napkins  with 
weeping." 

Nmery,  indeed,  signifies  linen  in  general  m  Decker's  Hs- 
nest  whore,  l635 : 

**  —  pr^ythte  put  me  into  wholesome  napery*^ 

And  in  Chapman's  May-Day,  I611 :  '*  Besides  your  munition 
of  maochet  napery  plates."    Naperia,  Ital.    Stbsvbhs. 

• 

(21)  Under  an  oak,  &c.]  The  passage  stands  thus  in  Lodge's 
novel :  **  Saladyne,  wearie  with  waodring  up  and  downe^  and 
huner]^  with  long  fasting,  finding  a  little  cave  by  the  side  of  a 
thicKet,  eating  such  fruite  as  the  forrest  did  affoord,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  such  drinke  as  nature  had  provided,  and 
thirst  made  delicate,  after  his  repast  he  fell  into  a  dead  sleepe. 
As  thus  he  lay,  a  hungry  lyon  came  hunting  downe  the  edge  of 
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tbe  grove  for  pray>  and  espying  Saladyne^  began  to  ccazc  upon 
him;  but  seeins  he  lay  still  without  any  motion;  he  left  to 
touch  him,  for  mat  lyons  hate  to  pray  on  dead  carkasses^  and 
yet  desirous  to  have  some  foode,  the  lyon  lay  downe  and  watcht 
to  see  if  he  would  stirre.  While  thus  Saladyne  slept  secure, 
fortune  that  was  careful  of  her  charopioiiy  beean  to  smile^  and 
brought  it  so  to  passe^  that  Rosader  f  having  stricken  a  deere  that 
but  lightfy  hurt  fled  through  the  tnicket)  came  pacing  downe 
by  the  grove  with  a  boare-speare  in  his  hande  in  great  haste,  he 
spyed  where  a  man  lay  asleepe,  and  a  lyon  fast  by  him  :  amazed 
at  this  sight,  as  he  stood  gazing,  his  no9e  on  the  sodaine  bledde, 
which  made  him  conjecture  it  was  some  friend  of  his.  Where- 
upon.drawing  more  nigh,  he  might  easily  discerne  his  visage, 
and  perceived  by  his  phisnomie  that  it  was  his  brother  Saladyne, 
whicn  drave  Rosader  into  a  deepe  passion,  as  a  man  perplexed, 

&c« But  the  present  thne  craved  no  such  doubting  ambages ; 

for  he  must  eyther  resolve  to  hazard  his  life  for  his  reliefe,  or 
else  steale  away  and  leave  him  to  the  crueltie  of  the  lyon.  In 
which  doubt  hee  thus  briefly  debated/'  &c.    Stekvens. 

(22)  To  prey,  on  nothing  thai  doth  seem  as  dead]  "  There  is 
a  great  clemencie  in  lions;  they  will  not  hurt  them  that  lie 
^oveling."  Choise  of  Change^  &c,  4tor.  1585.  "  Their  mercie 
18  known  by  oft  examples ;  for  they  spare  them  that  lye  on  the 
gpround.**     Bartholomieus. 

**  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
**  Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man.** 

Tr.  and  Cress.  V.  3.    Deuce's  lUustr.  1. 307. 

(23)  — —  Couim — Ganymede]  Celia,  in  her  first  fright,  for- 
gets Rosalind's  character  and  disguise,  and  calls  out  cousin^  then 
recollects  herself,  and  says,  Ganymede.    Johnson.     . 


ACT  V. 


( 1 )  meaning  therdw^^  that  mpes  toere  made  to  e^i,  and  lips  to 
open.  You  do  love  this  maid]  Part  of  this  dialogue  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  novel'  on  which  the  play  is  formed : 
''  Ph^e  is  no  latice  for  your  lips,  and  her  grapes  hang  so  hie^ 
that  gaze  at  them  you  may^  but  touch  them  you  cannot.*' 

Malojie. 
D2 


So  much  6f  nothing,  set  out  in  so  much  fbnn,  ist  indeed^ 
simply  taken,  enough  in  charaeter ;  but  vras  prdMbly  ^neaiit  to 
ridicule  something  now  out  of  reach, 

(2)  clults  cannoi  varithem]  The  outcry  tfor  assistance  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  an  affray.  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  the 
precedinfi^  words  <'  they  are  in  the  very  wraih  of  lore,"  give  the 
introduction  of  this  word  a  marked  propriety  here  i  and  he  cites 
Tit,  Andron. 

<'  Clubs f  dubs;  these  lovers  will  not  teq^  tie  peace.** 

•      II.  I.  Aaron. 
See  H.  VIII.  Y.  3.  Porter's  Man. 

(8  )  which  I  tender  dearltf,  though  I  say  I  am  a  magician]  And 
therefore  might  be  supposed  able  to  elude  death.    Malohb* 

Certainly,  as  Mr.  M.  Mason  observes  at  the  end  of  Mids.  N. 
Dr.,  the  Jairiu  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  common  tradition,  were 
endowed  with  immortality.  Such  too  is  his  spu*it  Ariel,  and  MlK 
ton's  Comus.  But  the  witch  Svtorax  was  no  more  than  mor- 
tal ;  neither  was  Prospero,  who  had  power  to  control  her.  The 
sanguinary  laws  enacted  by  James  sgainst  tliose  who  ejcercbed 
witdhcraft  could  not,  as  supposed  by  Warburton  and  Steevens, 
afl^t  this  question,  if,  as  Messrs.  Malone,  Chalmers,  and  Douce 
concur,  this  play  was  not  written  later  than  l600« 

(4)  *iis  like  the  howliu^  qf  Irish  toohes  agionst  the  ikoan]  Mr. 
Malone  observes,  that  this  expression  is  borrowed  from  Lodge's 
Rosalynde,  1002 :  **  I  tell  thee,  Montanus,  in  courting  Phonie^ 
thou  Darkest  with  the  toohes  of  Syria,  (gainst  the  moone.^  In 
that  place,  however,  it  imports  an  aim  at  impossibilities,  a  sense 
which,  whatever  may  be  Rosalind's  meaning,  cannot  very  weU 
be  attached  to  it  here. 

(5)  desire  to  he  a  wmau  of  the  tuorU]  i.  e.  to  be  married.  **  If 
I  may  have  your  lad]^hip*s  good  will  to  go  to  the  iooorldf  bbell 
the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may."  All's  well,  &c.  I.  d. 
Clown.    See  M.  ado,  &c.  II.  1.  Beatr. 

(6)  a  hey,  and  a  hOf  and  a  hey  NonMo]  It  is  observable,  that 
amonsst  otner  scraps  and  burdens  of  songs,  Ophelia,  under  her 
visitation  of  madness,  IV*  5.  sings  this,  as  well  as  others  of  a  simi- 
bur  character :  and  see  Lear  III.  3.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Douce  quotes  Melismata,  musical  phansies,  &c.  4lo. 
lOll,  and  Playford's  musical  Complmion,  p.  55, 

''  He  that  will  an  alehouse  keepe  . 
"  Must  have  three  things  in  store; 
**  A  cluimber  and  a  feattier  bed» 
**  A  chimney,  and  a  hey  mo-j^  >iO*a^ 

Hey  ruhfUf  no^m,  hetf  no-ny  no. 

Hey  no-ny  no,  hey  no-ny  no.**    Illustrat.  II.  l62. 

See  Florio's  Ital.  Diet.  l6ll,  sub  voce  Fossa. 
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(7)  the  spring  time,  the  (ndy pretty  rank  ftne]  This^  the  read- 
ing of  Dr.  Johnson,  offers  a  sense  close  to  the  letter  of  the  old 
oopiesy  which  concur  in  giving  r€mg,  and  in  perfect  correspond- 
ence  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  context ;  that  of  /axa- 
fioff/*  To  rich  pasture  the  term  is  applied  every  whercy  and  a 
river  foofidl  and  overflowing  its  banks,  is  so  characterized  by 
our  author.    See  K.  John,  V.4.  Salisb. 

But  the  word,  as  jriven  in  the  old  copies,  may  have  been  used 
by  the  duke's  page  for  the  purpose  of  softening  its  offensive  cha* 
racter.    See  rank,  M.  of  V.  SnyL  I.  3. 

(8)  make  these  doubts  att  even]  Remove  doubts,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  nature  of  knobs  or  inequalities,  obstructing 
our  course.    Mr.  Steevens  refers  to 

'* yet  death  we  fear, 

'«  That  makes  these  odds  all  even.*'    M.  for  M. 

(9)  /  desire  yovL  of  the  like']    i.  e.  the  like  of  yw, 
Steevens  cites  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  1631 : 

'*  Craving  you  of  mare  acquamtance." 
And  F.  Q.  IV.  viii. 

**  She  dear  besought  the  prince  ^remedy." 
And  Heywood*s  Play  of  the  Wether : 

**  Besechynge  your  grace  ^^wynde  continual.*' 
See  M.  N.  Dr.  III.  i.  Bottom. 

(iO)  as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks']  As  the  marriage- 
rite  imposes  the  obligation,  and  heat  of  blood  prompts  to  its 
breach. 

**  Beauty  is  a  witch, 
^*  Against  whose  charms  fiuth  melteth  into  blood*** 

M.  ad.  ab.  Noth.  II.  I.  Claud. 

(11)  the  foots  boU,  sir,  and  such  dulcet  diseases]  i.  e*  such 
pleasant  focJeries  or  sayings,  as  I  have  been  scattering  about ; 
and  which  are  epidemical  among  us  as  diseases. 

Mr.  Malone  has  produced  a  very  apt  instance  of  the  same 
species  of  writing  and  humour  in  Launcelot  Gobbo :— *'  the 
young  gentleman  (according  to  the  fiites  and  destinies,  and  snch 
odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  suck  branches  of  learning,)  is 
indeed  deceased.'*    M.  of  Yen.  II.  2. 

(12)  — >—  as  thus,  sir,  I  did  dislike  the  oA  of  a  certain  cour- 
tier's  beard]  This  folly  is  touched  upon,  with  high  humour,  by 
Fletcher,  in  his  Queen  of  Corinth : 


€€ 


Has  he  familiarly 


'*  Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  doublet 
'<  Was  not  exactly  frenchified  ?< 
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or  drawn  your  sword, 


**  Cry'dy  'twas  ill  inounted  ?  Has  he  given  the  lie 

"In  circle,  or  oblique^  or  semicircle^ 

"  Or  direct  parallel?  you  must  challenge  him,** 

Warburtow. 

( 13)  /  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Tie  circumstantial]  This 
Vas  certainly,  as  he  sets  them  out,  "  finding  the  quarrel  upon 
the  nxlh,  and  not,  as  he  had  just  said,  upon  the  seventh  cause'/' 

fiutthe  correction  or  amendment  of  the  humour,  or  blunder- 
ing random  shot  of  Shakespeare's  clowns,  is  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  parts  of  the  mischievous  process  pf  conjectural  cri- 
ticism. And  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  text 
should  be  altered,  because  Touchstone  had  not  been  uniform  in 
his  statement  of  the  gradation  of  causes  that  prevented  his  fight- 
ing this  duel,  has  been  judiciously  rejected  by  the  modern  edi- 
tors. The  course  indeed  which  Mr.  Malone  takes,  would  re- 
move all  difficulties;  and  he  repeatedly  insists  that  the  seoenth 
cause,  i.e.  the  lie  seve^i  times  removed^  properly  understood 
(which,  he  says,  is  by  counting  backwards  from  the  lie  direct, 
the  last  and  most  aggravated  npecies  of  lie)  was  the  Jirst,  or  the 
retort  courteous.  But  this  involves  a  much  stranger  contradic- 
tion: he  could  not  then  have  gone  further;  and  this  he  repre- 
sents that  he  might  b^ve  done,  had  he  dared. 

(14)  0  sir^  xoe  quarrel  in  print,  bu  the  book ;  you  have  books  for 
good  manners]  The  poethas^  in  tnis  scene,, ralh'ed  the  mode  of 
formal  duelling,  then  so  prevalent,  with  the  highest  humour  and 
address  :  nor  could  helmve  treated  it  with  a  happier  contempt^ 
than  by  making  his  Clown  so  knowing  in  the  forms  and  prelimi- 
naries of  it.  The  particular  book  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  ridi- 
culous treatise  of  one  Viacentio  Saviolo,  intitled,  Of  Honour 
and  honourable  Qnarrels,  in  quarto,  printed  foy  Wolf^  1594. 
The  first  pare  of  this  tract  he  entitles,  A  Discourse  most  neces- 
Bary  for  all  Gentlemen  that  have  in  regard  their  Honours, 
touching  the  giving  and  receiving  the  Lie,  whereupon  the  Duello 
and  the  Combat  in  dive'^s  Forms  doth  ensue ;  and  many  other  in- 
conveniences, for  lack  only  of  true  Knowledge  of  Honour^  and 
the  right  Understanding  of  fVords^  which  here  is  set  down.  The 
contents  of  the  several  chapters  are  as  follow :— i.  What  the 
Reason  is  that  the  Party  unto  whom  the  Lie  is  given  ought  to 
become  Challenger,  and  of  the  Nature  of  Lies.  II.  Of  the 
Manner  and  Diversity  of  Lies.  III.  Of  Lies  certain,  [or  cC- 
rectJ]  IV.  Of  conditional  Lies,  [or  <Ae /le  circMm^ffln^ia/.]  V. 
Of  the  Lie  in  general.  VI.  Of  the  Lie  in  particular."  VIL  Of 
foolish  Lies.  VIII.  A  Conclusion  touching  the  wresting  or  re- 
turning back  of  the  Lie,  [or  the  countercheck:  quarrelsome,']  In 
the  chapter  of  conditional  Ldes,  speaking  of  the  particle  if  h^ 
says,  '^  •—  Conditional  lies  be  siich  as  are  given  conditionally, 
as  if  a  man  should  say  or  write  these  wordes  :-^(^  thou  hast  said 
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that  I  have  offered  my  lord  abuser  thou  liest ;  or  §^  thou  sayest  so 
hereafter/thou  shalt  lie.  Of  these  kind  of  liesi  given  in  this 
manner,  often  4rise  much  contention  in  wordes, — whereof  no 
sure  conclusion  can  arise.'*  By  which  he  means,  they  cannot 
proceed  to  cut  one  another's  throat, -while  there  is  an  (f  between. 
Which  is  the  reason  of  Shakespeare  making  the  Clown  say,  <*  I 
knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up  a  quarrel :  but 
when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but 
of  an  if;  as,  ifytm  said  so,  then  I  said -so  f^and  they  shook  hands, 
and  swore  brothers.  Your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker :  much 
virtue  in  if.**  Caransa  was  another  of  these  authentic  authors 
upon  the  Duello.  Fletcher,  in  his  last  Act  of  Love*s  Pil- 
grimage, ridicules  him  with  much  humour.    Warburton. 

The  words  which  I  have  included  within  crotchets  are  Dr. 
.Warburton*s.  They  have  hitherto  been  printed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  they  made  a  part  of 
Saviolo's  work.  The  passage  was  very  inaccurately  printed  by 
Dr.  Warburton  in  other  respects,  but  has  here  been  corrected 
by  the  original.    Maloke. 

I  have  The  Boke  of  Nurture,  or  Schole  of  good  Manners^  for 
Men,  Servants,  and  Children^  with  stans  puer  ad  mensam ;  l2mo. 
black  letter,  without  date.  It  was  written  by  Hugh  Rhodes,  a 
gentleman,  or  musician,  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  and  was  first 
published  in  4to.  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI. 

Stbbtbns. 

Another  is,  Gaiateo  of  Maister  John  Casa,  Archbishop  of 
Benevento;'or  rather,  a  Treatise  of  the  Manners  and  Beha- 
viours it  behoveth  a  Man  to  use  and  eschewe  in  his  familiar  Con- 
versation. A  Work  very  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  Gen- 
tlemen or  other;  translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Robert  Peter- 
son»  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  4to.  1576.     Rbbd. 

(J5)  Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind]  Rosalind  is  imagined 
by  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be  brought  by  enchantment,  and 
is  therefore  introJucea  by  a  supposed  aerial  being  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Hymen.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  in  all  the  allegorical  shows  exhibited  at 
ancient  weddings,  flymen  was  a  constant  personage.  Ben  Jon- 
son  in  his  Uyniemei,  or  the  Solemnities  of  Masque  and  Barriers, 
at  a  Marriage,  has  left  instructions  how  to  dress  this  favourite 
character.  *'  On  the  other  hand  entered  Hymen^  the  god  of 
marriage,  in  a  saffron-coloured  robe,  his  under  vestures  white,  his 
sockes  yellow,  a  yellow  veile  of  silke  on  his  left  arme,  his  head 
crowned  with  roses  and  marjoram,  in  his  right  hand  a  torch** 

Steevens. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  modern  editors  have  here 
introduced,  not  only  without  any  authority,  but  in  contradiction 
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lo  what  foUowf  I  Hymen  kadinf  Roialind  in  womm*t  clMi»  t 
and  lb  oonsequanoe  have  found  it  neoeaiary  to  change  the  gen- 
der  of  two  of  the  pronouns  in  the  two  last  lines  of  the  foUowing 
hymn :  and  instead  of  iti,  in  the  first  uid  third  instances,  thej 
readier. 

Before  our  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  variance  be*> 
tweea  the  dd  copies  and  the  modem  editions,  we  had  conceived 
that  our  author  had  repeatedly  used  the  masculine  pronoun  hi 
refinance  to  the  previously  assumed  character,  and  *'  doublet 
and  hose''  dress  of  Rosalind;  but  it  seems  now  from  this  as  well 
as  other  considerations,  that  her  dress  could  not  have  been 
altered.  The  duke,  her  father,  who  did  not  now  know  or  sua* 
pect  who  she  was,  (dthough  he  had  just  before  said,  '<  he  re* 
membered  some  lively  touches  of  his  daughter  in  tfiis  shepherd 
boy,**)  must,  one  would  think,  have  at  once  recognized  her  in  a 
fetnale  dress ;  and  she  must  also  have  delivered  the  epilogue  in  a 
male  habit,  or  she  could  hardly  have  used  the  expression,  **  if  I 
were  a  woman.*' 

That  the  text  is  correct  there  may  be  much  doubt.    The 
introduction, of  the  words  **  in  women's  clothes'*  ii)  the  modem 
editions,  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  stage  practice, 
and  the  mode  of  lepreseatation  there. 
• 

(16 1  Z2M«  Frederick f  ^c.^  In  Lodge's  novel  the  usurping 
Duke  is  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  pious  counsel  of  a 
hetioitf  but  is  subdued  and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France, 
who  were  brought  by  the  third  brother  of  Rasaaer  (the  Ortando 
of  this  play)  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  right. 

STEEVSlia* 

(1^)  ....  Ko  kmk\  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the 
custom  to  hang  a  tt^  tf^Py  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  a  vintner.  I  suppose 
ivy  was  r6Uier  chosen  than  any  other  plant,  as  it  has  relation  to 
Bacchus.    So,  in  Gascoigne's  Glass  of  Goveramentt  1575  : 

"  liow  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  teye  gar^ 
inndr 

Again,  in  the  Rival  Friends,  1692 : 

**  ^Tis  like  the  ivjf'bush  unto  a  tavern.*' 

Again,  in  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,  |600 : 

**  Green  ivy-6tMAeff  at  the  vintners*  doors."    STaavENS. 

The  practice  is  still  observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoin* 
ing  counties,  at  statute-hiriuffs,  wakes,  Sec.  by  people  who  sell 
ale  at  no  other  time.  And  nence,  I  suppose,  the  Bush  tavern 
at  Bristol,  and  other  places.    Ritbok. 

(18)  Whai  a  case  am  fm  ikeHf  thai  am  neither  a  good  qtilogue, 
nor  cannot  tntinuatevfiih  you,  &c.]    **  Although  to  good  wine 
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and  good  plays^  bushes  and  good  epilogues  are  needless  or  su- 
perflttOuSy  yet  such  accidents  recommend  the  subject,  such  ac- 
companiments heighten  and  iraprove.  What  a  sorry  plight  then 
am  I  in,  who  am  not  a  good  epilogue,  and  have  not  so  much  of 
address  or  insinuation,  as  to  mterest  you  on  behalf  even  of  a 
good  play.**  For  the  use  of  the  word  iwtinuatet  see  Wint.  T.  IV« 
3«  Autol.,  and  R.  III.  3  Murd.  I.  4. 
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